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DR. WISDOM 



ON THC 



GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH, AND CLASSIC ELEMENTS OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The address of Dr. 'Wisdom on the Anglo-Saxon pari of the English 
language produced no ordinary sensation in the conntrj. It brought rich 
mines of thought to view. Teachers and trustees vied with each other in 
carrying out the plans which the Doctor suggested in it The ministers of 
the gospel aided the conmion enthusiasm on the subject^ and gave themselyes 
to investigation and effort The feeling, every where manifested, was some- 
what like that which a man feels when he visits, after a long travel in foreign 
parts^ his native country and paternal home. So Professor Cadmus informs 
the Association. 

After the feeling had somewhat subsided, there was a common desire to 
hear Dr. Wisdom on the other elements of the English language. Let us 
see, said they, how they were engrafted on the Anglo-Saxon. Let us see the 
English language in the origin, engrafting, resemblance, and growth of its 
several parts. These feelings were soon gratified. The Doctor cheerfully 
acceded to their wishes, and addressed them on the Gothic, Celtic, French, 
and Classic elements of our language. 

OUTLINE OF THE ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, I am happy to meet you here this evening. 
You have honored me almost too much by the respect paid to my views 
and suggestions. Rather let me say, you have honored both me and your- 
selves in honoring the Anglo-Saxon part of our language-— our mother- 
tongue. 

Gentlemen, allow me to refresh yoxip mVnda Vyj «h t^teteCkR^ ^ tq.^ V^:^ 
addreaa. The topic must ever be dear to \3ioM "srVo «<^^«i^ ^^ '^AisgJsjSs^ 
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language. You agreed with me in that address that the ANGLO-SAXON 
is the basis of our language — the stock on which the other elements that 
compose it have been engrafted. These elements, you wish to know. You 
desire a knowledge of their engrafture. 

The desire, gentlemen, is alike natural and honorable. You would not 
willingly be ignorant of the rich armory of English speech! You would 
not be coldly indiflferent to the sources from which you have received such 
rich and varied instruments of thought ? You wish to become acquainted 
with the contributions which have ennobled the English language and made 
it the glory of the earth. 

I would not, gentlemen, unduly elevate our native speech. And yet, I 
must praise it. Like the American nation, it gathers to itself the elements 
of power from the four quarters of the globe. It is the asylum of free 
thought and song. Its various elements are points of union between it and 
all other languages, and hold out a fresh promise of readily Anglicizing the 
mind of 'the world. 

But your wish, gentlemen. I return to it. And yet, I can only gratify it 
in part. This address is designedly too general and popular in its character 
to meet fully yoiu* wishes. It will serve, perhaps, as a finger-post on the 
cross-ways of thought, and thus fulfil its mission. 

I mention the GOT£[IG element first. Next to the Anglo-Saxon, it claims 
our earliest attention. It embraces words from the German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian languages. As early as A. D. 787, the people speaking 
these languages began to make inroads upon England. Conquest brought 
them io the shores of Albion. War first engrafted their speech upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Now, gentlemen, it is to be remembered that all these 
tongues are sisters to the Saxon speech. There was a time when this 
speech waa understood in Central and Northern Europe. But time, culture, 
climate, new scenes and pursuits, have altered their features. The ancient 
Goths occupied the island of Gothland and the shores of the Baltic They 
lived in contact with our Anglo-Saxon forefathei-s. They formed the second 
migration from Asia into Europe about thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. The words from this source relate chiefly to war, conmion 
life, and sensible things. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, and was received from the 
Celts — ^tribes that formed the first migration from Asia into Europe. This 
occurred about fifteen hundred years before the Christian era. They settled 
in Spain, Gaul, and Great Britain, but were doomed to yield in every place 
to the Gothic tribes. They live still in their descendants in France, Wales, 
SootUnd, and Ireland. The words from this source are few in number 
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Sk>nte of them have been retained from the ancient Celtic language ;. other* 
have come to ns through the Latin. Some are common to the Celtic and 
Gothic tongnes; others still are of late introduction, and have been receiyed 
from the Welfih and the Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland. Thej refer chieflj 
t5 common life, religion, and rude art. 

The French element of our language is quite respectable. It was intro- 
duced at the Norman Conquest^ A. D. 1066, at which period, it became at 
once the language of courts^' colleges^ and official life. It was spoken in 
England till the time of Edward the Third, A. D. 1S27. From that time 
Anglo-Saxon dates its supremacj. Bat it retained many French words ; and 
since then, has received many more through the agency of commerce^ manu- 
factures^ and the arts. They refer mainly to law, taste, and fashion. 

The Classic element of the English language, embracing words from the 
Latin and Greek, is of great importance. A few words from this source 
were received in connection with the conquest of Britain by Ciesar, 66 B. C. 
I>uring the Christian Anglo-Saxon monarchs, many words were introduced, 
lliese referred to the affairs of the Church. A great accession took place at 
the reyiyal of learning, or about the time of Henry the Eighth. Since this 
period, the learned have swelled the number to thousands. The work is 
still progressing. Classic words seem to have a charm for educated mind. 
Looking over the words from this source, we find that they refer to religion, 
law, arts, and sciences. 

These are the main elements of our language. Gentlemen, would you ask 
why we should study them f Why f Oh, it is pleasant to know our ancestry I 
It must be agreeable to be made acquainted with exotic words as well as 
exotic plants 1 Such knowledge is valuable. It is history and philosophy. 
Words are records^ and form the true history of a people — their autobiography. 
Words are philosophy. Inquiring into their origin, uses, and changes, we see 
the visible workings of the soul : we trace the progress of a people in 
knowledge, manners, and the duties of life. More than this : studying them 
in groups under the leading divisions of thought, we have an opportunity 
of seeing the character and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic nations. " Language is not made, but grows.** '* The 
heart of a people is its mother-tongue." 

Let me conclude this address^ gentlemen, in the words of the emi- 
nent Grimm. Speaking of the English language, he says: "It possesses^ 
through its abundance of free medial tones, which may be learned indeed, 
but which no rules can teach, the power of expression such as never per- 
haps was attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual and 
singularly happy foundation and development hsA vn&RkU icQm «> %^B:\it^sse&% 
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alliAnee- between the two noblest lan^ages of antiquity, the German and 
Romaneiqae— the relation of which to each other is well known to be snch, 
that the former sapplies the material foundation, the latter the abstract 
notions. Ye», tmlj, the English language may with good reason call itself 
a uniyersal language, and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future 
times in a still greater degree in all the comers of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modem tongue can be compared with it^ 
not even the German, which must shake o£f many a weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English.* 
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The Literary ABSociatioii, relying on the Address of Dr. TlVlsdom, was 
about to commit the third Hand-Book of English Orthography to the eare 
of the public, without a word of introduction, when it occurred to them 
that some questions would arise in the mind of the reader, which should be 
anticipated. 

7%« Plan of the Work, The plan of the work is» in the main, that of the 
other Hand-Book& The work is divided into three parts : the fibst embraces 
the MATERIALS of the words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin ; the second, their application in the fobmation and km of such words ; 
and the third, their etymology, so far as to trace the engrafted elements 
to the Latin and Greek, and thence to their origin in nature. The same 
topics are presented, but handled more fully. In pursuing this course, the 
Association was influenced by the importance of a judicious repetition^ and 
the advanced state of the pupil, which demanded a more thorough treat-, 
ment of the whole subject 

The Variatione from the second Hand-Booh, In. some cases, the Association 
has seen fit to vary the general plan. There is more system introduced. 
The terminations, suffixes and prefixes, from the various languages, are pre- 
sented together, and, as far as possible, arranged in dassea Tlus last feature 
is one of much interest, and will render the study of the materials of 
orthography more agreeable and prosperous. The law of mind, by which 
the child picks up nouns first, then adjectives, and aft^wards verbs, is given 
in fulL According to this plan, three exerdses will complete each study, 
and furnish the child with the most desirable words in the language on each 
topic of thought, and in the order in which they entef into the structure of 
sentences. 

The Cladis of the Work f This third Hand-Book has some original and 
substantial claims. They are presented in the following particulars : 

1. The child is naturally introduced to the study of English Orthography. 
In this introduction, he is led to see its relatioiiB and extent. The field is 
BOTveyed and bounded. 
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2. The mixed character of EDglish Orthographj is noticed and explained. 
The words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin) although na- 
turalized, retain much of their national form and structure. See p. 11. 

8. The engrafted elements of the English language, consisting of the dif- 
ferent national groups of words just mentioned, are oarefullj estimated. 
Their historj is given. See p. 18, etc. 

4. The elements of orthography are pointed out and defined. Such are 
the sounds and letters of the English language ; syllables, accent and quan- 
tity. See pp. 83, 89, etc. 

5. The subject of etymology is presented fully. The attention of the 
reader is called to its two forms : the historic and philosophic. They are 
illostrated. In addition to these, great care has been bestowed on the 
subject of English etymology. Simple guides are furnished, and the nature 
of the inquiry clearly stated. This is a point of interest See p. 44, etc. 

6. The subject of double letters has been examined. The doubling forms 
no part of the spelling of such words as robber, hatter^ mapping, ^ It is an 
organic necessity. See p. 92. 

7. The terminations are separated from sufi&xes proper. Their office is to 
express the relations of words. See p. 52. 

8. The suffixes haye been inyestigated anew. Their national origin is in- 
dicated. They are grouped under the things for which they^tand. Their 
form is made more simple, and their number greatly reduced, by distin- 
guishing between the true suffixes and the letters that connect them with 
the radical words. See p. 66. 

9. The prefixes have been. reduced to system. They are classified, and 
all referred to motion and rest in place and time. This feature is full of in- 
terest. See p. 73. 

10. The relations of suffixes and prefixes to the radical word and to each 
other are noticed. Radical words are the seeds of language. The prefixes 
represent thc^ relations in place and time, and the suffixes furnish a history 
of their growth. See pp. 72, 87. 

These are the prominent features of the First Part The Second Part has 
tome additional claims to attention. They are presented in the following 
particulars: 

1. Some seven thousand words, from the various sources from which our 
language has enriched itsiel^ are arranged under the various topics of 
thought— a ready and rich vocabulary foi each subject 

2. These words are defined. As far as practicable, the primary meaning 
is g^ven, and then the secondary. 

S. Tjbejr are arranged in familiea The radical word is gLYeu in full« and 
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in connection with it^ the suffixes and prefixes by which the child contitruct.'t 
the deriyatives for himself. 

4. They are divided into three great groups — nouns, adjectives and verbs. 
In this division they are presented in connection with each topic, and in 
accordance with the laws of the mind. The three necessary parts of a sen- 
tence are furnished. 

5. They are arranged under the names of the nations from which they 
have been received. By this arrangement, we are able to see at every sU^^p 
Tvhere the old Saxon was rich and where it was poor. It forms a sort of 
history. 

6. They are also disposed under the things to which they relate. The 
child, by this disposition, not only acquires a ready and fine assemblage of 
words for every topic of thought, but also an excellent method of thinking — 
he passes methodically through the domain of language and nature. 

The Thibd Past presents the study of English words in a new and natural 
light They are referred to their origin in nature. This is their philo- 
sophic etymology. The organ of speech gives forth the word. But on 
examination, it has been found that this organ is acted upon by the other 
organs of the body, by things without us and the soul within us. All 
Ihe^ aid the organ of speech in shaping voice ^into words. This discovery ban 
led the Association to group the radical words of our language under the 
bodily organs and things in nature that gave rise to them. By this arrange- 
ment, the pupil finds the study of etymology to he the study of the actions of 
his own bodily organs. In the beginning of the Third Part this is explained. 
See p. 300, etc 

The Words in the Collection. The words In the third Hand-Book amount 
to over SEVEN thousand. In selecting them, the A8Sociatioi>was guided by 
the wants of the mind, and the requisites of good taste. Technical terms 
are sparingly introduced. These will be best learned in connection with 
the arts and sciences to which they belong. Long abstract terms have been 
commonly excluded. Economyf as well as good taste, led the Association to 
overloofc-them, and select words more portable and effective. 

7 he National Origin of the Words, The words, in the collection, are referred 
to their national origin. In making this reference, the Association experi- 
enced at first no ordinary diflficulties. The word, it was evident, could be 
traced back to the Greek, perhaj s to the Sanskrit Where should we stop ? 
At that language from which toe directly received it. But how was this point 
to be determined ? By two principles — the form of the word, and the bis- 
tort of the word. Father, for instance, could not be received directly from 
the French or Latin, because its form haa not the cloaeat resemblance to the 

1* 
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French p^re or the Latin pater. Language^ on the other hand, is referred 
at once to the French, and not to the Latin, because its form is agreeable 
with the French lavgage. 

The Mode of Study I The mode of study is the same as that pointed ojit 
in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives. The Instructions may be 
recited in oral or writlen analyses : the Studies may be recited in orcU or 
toritten exercises^ in -which the child shall fill up all the blanks, pronovnce, 
dUfine and use each word in the exercise. A model and complete exercise is 
furnished for the guidance of the child. See p. 111. 

Wherever it is practicable, the primary meaning should be given ; as, 
insvitt to leap upon. This being done, the child is prepared to understand 
the secondary meaning ; as, insult^ to strike against, to hurt hy act or word. 
In famishing the primary meaning of words, the Literary Association have 
avoided all display of Latin and Greek roots, in the Second Part, feeling 
that at this stage they would only perplex the mere English pupil, while 
they could be of little use to t^ie Latin and Greek scholar. 

The Difficulties of the System and Plan of Study ^ The diflSculties attending 
the introduction of the Hand-Book into any school must be imaginary. The 
system is practicable any where : the plan is an economy of time. The 
writing of the exercises on slaves, or in blank books, engages the attention, 
and forbids an afflictive ennui It secures a correct orthography. The recita- 
tion is full of interest. It is at once an exercise in reading, pronunciation and 
composition. Interest waits upon it As one child after another is called 
up and reads a part of the exercise, the instances of the use of the words 
keep up a lively attention to the end. The progress is rapid. 

The Results of tub third Hand-Book f The results of the third Hand- 
Book must be desirable. Studied according to the plan laid down, the child 
will have a fine knowledge of the engrafted elements of our language, and 
a pleasing method of thinking. Words, and what they stand for, will be 
intimately united, and all that pertains to their orthography, will be under- 
stood. The materials of sentences, nouns, adjectives and verbs, will be at 
hand, duly disposed under the leading topics of thought 

Combining these results, with those arising from the study of the Hand- 
Book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives, the child will be well furnished with 
the materials of a rich and ready language. More than twelve thousand 
elite words will be subject to his wilL And yet> the study of words is 
not complete. A Hand-Book of Stnontmes, based on the same principles, 
and embracing a critical view of the orthography and history of words, re- 
mains to be taken up, and then the verbal study of our native language 
will be sufficiently thorough for almost any department of life. 
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INSTRUCTION I. 
OBTHOGBAPHT. 

Orthography, as the name imports, treats of the correct 
writing of words. Its aim is to make articxilate soimds visi- 
ble, and teach by letters what is taught by sounds. The 
eye is made to accord with the ear, and convey the same 
information to the soul. 

Orthography, as such, is an important branch of know- 
ledge. It was brought into notice with written language. 
While language was only spoken, there was no need of it. 
The child caught the word by ear, as he caught a strain of 
music, and repeated it in happy imitation. But as soon as 
man attempted to make speech visible by the use of certain 
marks called letters, orthography arose, and has ever since 
been a part of the study of written language. Before that 
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period, it had a kind of existence in pictures and symbols. 
As these were the forerunners of our present letters, so were 
picture and symbol-writing the forerunners of our present 
orthography. 

INSTRUCTION II. 
VABIETIES OF OBTHOORAPHT. 

The first orthography, like the first language, exists only 
in its thousands of varieties. Its record is found in the 
giving of the law at Mount Sinai. Its varieties are found 
every where. Each nation has its own orthography ; and in 
it, is readily distinguished from all others. As the English- 
man and Frenchman are easily known by their features, so 
their languages, even where the words stand for the same 
things, are known at once by their orthography. So it is 
with aU other nations. An instance will explain this. We 
select the word, father. Its English, Gothic, Celtic, French, 
Latin and Greek orthography is as follows : father, vater and 
fader, aihair, pire, pater, pater. 

Varieties of orthography, as thus indicated, are to be 
explained in the same way as varieties of language. The 
causes are nearly the same, and are, differences of climate, 
education, pursuits of life, objects, and the organ of hearing. 
The ear has always influenced orthography. 

The instance given above may serve to illustrate this, and 
make clear what we mean by them. It may do more. It 
may direct our attention to their importance. They are 
guides in the study of languages, and prepare us to look for, 
and find the same word in different languages, but under 
different forms. 
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INSTRUCTION III. 
BNQLI8H OBTHOQBAPHT. 

English Orthograpliy is wanting in regularity. Bules 
are almost useless. In vain we look for a fey, or method. 
The only key is the eye^ fixing attention on the forms of 
words ; the only method is written exercises^ teaching by the 
sense of touch. 

English Orthography is too diverse for rules. A few in- 
stances will illustrate this remark. 

1. The spelling and speaking of words differ widely. The 
words, sicugs^ tripped^ boxes, plitcked, loaves, for instance, are 
pronounced as if spelled, stagz, tript, bocksez, pliLckt and loavz. 

2. Letters have different sounds. We spell city with a c and 
pronounce it with an s; toss and egg double the last letter, 
but only one of them is heard when the words are spoken. 

3. The same combination of letters often has a variety of 
sounds. This is the case in such words as hough, amgh, 
enough, plough, rough, and sough. 

4. Letters are doubled or dropped without certain rules. This 
is seen in such words as duZness, instiffing and fuZness, ski?- 
fiil ; doe, foe, hoe, and go, so and motto. 

5. There are forty sounds in the English language, and only 
twenty-six letters to represent them. Four of these, c, x, q smdj, 
are useless, since they are only substitutes for other letters. 
So we have only twenty-two characters with which to write 
the forty sounds. 

The diversity of English Obthogbaphy may be ex- 
plained. It is OWING MAINLY TO THE MIXED CHABACTEB 

OF OUB LANGUAGE, and its diverse pronunciation. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon part of oxir language was received 
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from different tribes of Angles and Saxons. It has its own 
laws. 

2. When it was developed in England, no less than eight 
kingdoms of Saxons existed in that country, with local 
differences, greater than what we find in our own country. 

8. The Norman Conquest deluged the whole, and changed 
the entire face of things. French words were introduced. 
They have their laws. 

4. The mingling of the Saxons and French after the con- 
quest, led to many changes. The French affected, in some 
degree, the Saxon ; and the Saxon conformed, in many 
things, to the French. 

5. Early English writers paid little attention to spelling. 
They were guided solely by the ear ; and this was an uncer- 
tain guide. The same word was spelled, in some instances, 
no less than fourteen different ways. 

6. Our language is mixed; so is its orthography. It is natu- 
ral that words talcenfrom the Gothic^ Celtic^ French, Loiin and 
Greek should retain much of their native form, and he spelled in 
some degree in a foreign land as they were spelled at home. 
Foreign words, like foreign people, retain their native char- 
acter, even when naturahzed. 



INSTRUCTION IV. 
HISTOBT OF ENGLISH OBTHOORAPHY. 

English Orthography arose with the written form ol 
the English language. It appeared first in the old Anglo- 
Saxon, the mother-tongue of our native speech, and differed 
widely from our present orthography. Since then, it has 
passed through many changes, and is still changing. 

A few fiwjts, connected with the history of these changes, 
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may serve to shed some light on English Orthography. It 
arose with the introduction of Christianity into England, 
A. D. 696. The Anglo-Saxons had written characters or 
letters before they came to England. 

1. The first writers were Anglo-Saocon. They had no guide 
but their ear, and in following it, were often governed by 
fancy. There was nothing certain. The same word was 
spelled in various ways, even by the same author. The laws 
ofEihelhert were the first native productions r&iuced to writing. 

2. Changes were soon introduced according to the pleasure of 
Ihe ivriter. Eules were disregarded. Thus, we have the 
word Father, in the Lord's Prayer, spelled Fader, Faeder, 
and Fadir, As late as A.D. 1611, in the same prayer, the 
words, debts and debtors, are spelled dettes and detters. 

3. The advent of ihe Danes into England was attended with 
many changes. They corrupted the old Saxon, and changed 
the forms of words at pleasure, especially terminations. 

4. The Norman Conquest, A. D. 1066, affected the orthog- 
raphy of ihe language still more. After a while, there ap- 
peared a desire on the part of the Saxons to Normanize their 
words, and conform to French taste. 

5. Out of the mixiwre of Saocon and French arose new 
changes. Broad vowels and irregular forms were preferred ; 
as, wop for wept, and dalfioi delved. Here we find the 
ORIGIN OF OUR PRESENT ENGLISH— between A. D. 1066 and 
1327. 

6. The dawn of English learning in ihe fourteenth century 
brought oiher changes. The vowels were especially subjected 
to change. Chaucer, Mandeville and Wickliffe represent 
this period. 

7. The maturity of ihe English language and learning under 
Elizabeth, in ihe sixteenth century, added some changes. These 
arose from the free tpttroduction of Latin and Greek words. 
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8. JRecent changes. Since the time of Elizabeth, in the 
sixteenth century, the changes in Enghsh Orthography have 
been mostly of a trifling character. The matter is not yet 
settled. The dispute about the spelling of certain elates 
of words, still continues. Walker and Webster divide the 
English mind. And what is it about ? About using or 
leaving out the letters, u, e, k ; using a single or double I, 
an 5 for a c, a 2J for an 5 ; or changing re into er, in certain 
classes of words. So English Orthography now stands. 



INSTRUCTION V. 

LANGUAGE. 



Language existed long Ijefore Orthography. Men talked 
about the loves and sorrows of the family, life and death, 
buying and selling, learning and teactdng, before . they 
thought of writing about them. They had. a spoken lan- 
guage. It was only when they thought of speaking through 
the eye, that orthography and written language arose. 

The word, language, to which we now direct attention, is 
derived from the Latin word for tongue, and comes to us 
through the French. It stands for that system of sounds and 
letters by which we make ourselves known to each other — 
a system of signs by which we talk to each other through 
the eye and ear. The letters are nearly the same in all Ian* 
guages : the soimds are very diflferent. 

Language, as thus viewed, is simple, but wonderful. 
God and man are its associated authors. It is A mighty 

WORK, EXCELLING EVERY THING ELSE ON THE EARTH. It 

is greater than buildings, or machines, or paintings, or 
music, or poetry. It is a rich treasury, and contains the 
records of the history, manners, religion and works of man. 
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Such is language ; and such it is mainly by orthography. The 
spoken word perishes : the written word abides for ever. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 
THE TASnCTY OF LANOUAOBS. 

The languages of the earth are numerous, amounting to 
no less than three Oiousand. This is a wonderful fact. 

All these languages are varieties of one original speech, 
existing now only in sounds and words common to them 
all. This is easily imderstood. Climate, objects, pursuits 
and circumstances change all things. We find, accordingly," 
that those animals that spread widest over the face of the 
earth, present the greatest variety. Man, in this respect, 
stands at the head of all earthly creatures. Now what is 
true of himself, is true also of his language. It presents 
great variety. 

This view is confirmed by a comparison of languages. 
Northern tongues are harsh and full of consonants : south- 
em tongues are soft and full of vowels. There is every 
possible grade of expression, varying ever with the country 
or the people. Our day, for instance, is the Saxon daeg 
and the German tag. 

If we enter fiilly into the comparison of languages, we 
find a thread of unity ^ on which are strung wonderful resem- 
blances, running through the living and dead tongues of the 
earth. The English language appears a sister in the Gothic 
or Germanic fiunily ; and the whole family appears a sister 
branch to the dialects of southern Asia, both springing 
from the Sanskrit, the sacred language of Hindostan. 
This again is linked with the Zend^ and through it, with the 
languages of central and western Asia. 
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History confirms this wonderful unity. All European, 
African and American tongues are readily traced to Asia. 
In the centre of this grand division, and stretching down 
to the lovely vale of Cashmir, we find the nursery of human 
speech. There is the Sanskrit, of which we have spoken, 
and thence went forth the Zend to stock western and cen- 
tral Asia, and the Coptic to stock Africa. 

A view of the languages of Europe will explain alL 
Sixteen hundred years before Christ, the Celts, from cen- 
tral Asia, entered Europe, which probably up to that time, 
had remained unoccupied by man. For centuries, there 
was but one language in Europe, and one religion, the 
Druidic, with its bleeding sacrifice, like the Christian, and 
its faith in the immortality of the soul. Some eight HUN 
DRED years before Christ, the Teutones or Goths, from 
northwestern and central Asia, found their way also into 
Europe. The Celts fled before them, or were enrolled with 
the conquerors. The British islands now became the asy- 
lum of the Celt, and Europe a Gothic nation. To this 
people, the Anglo-Saxon belong. Of their language, ours 
is a member, being the young and promising sister. About 
the sixth century after Christ, the Slavic people came from 
northwestern Asia, and spread over Eussia, Poland and 
Hungary. From these three great waves of emigration have 
arisen all the nations of Europe, and from a mixture of 
their languages have been formed all the tongues spoken 
and written, living and dead, on that wonderfiil division of 
the globe. All the European languages are of Asiatic origin. 
Nothing is more clear than that Greek and Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon and German, are varieties, derived alike from sorne 
ancient original. 
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INSTRUCTION VII. 
THE ENOLI8U LANOUAOE. 

The English language is one of many. It is strong, rich 
and beautifdl among the three thousand languages of 
earth. It is not native to any place where it is now spoken, 
the word, English, being derived from Angles, the name of 
on6 of the Saxon tribes that passed over from Germany 
to England, A. D. 450. 

The English language is not an original one. It is a de- 
rived language, and draws its words from many sources. 
Even its form is jiot original. It is unlike all others in this 
respect, being very simple^ and admitting a vert/ few changes iri 
its words. But these things constitute its greatness. It 
has shaken off the feebleness of the early languages, and 
dropped nearly all their irregularity. 

It is a mixed language. The Saxon speech, introduced 
into England, A. D. 450, is its basis, or stock. On this 
stock,»the Dane, Swede and Norwegian engrafted much of ^ 
their native speech. The Norman followed, and put in the 
scion of French. The English were pleased with these en- 
graftures. They added strength and beauty to the old 
Saxon speech. They were pleased, and proceeded with the 
work of engrafting. Words from the Latin, Greek and 
modern languages were freely added ; and the English lan- 
guage became remarkable as a mixed form of speech. The 
work is still progressing. Commerce imports words as well 
as wares from all parts of the world. 

INSTRUCTION Vllf. 
ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The name of our language can be traced as far back as 
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the descent of the Angles in A. D. 450. But not so the 
thing. The basis of our language is as old as that date; 
so are its changes, as seen in our grammar. But the pres- 
ent English is more recent. It arose out of the mixture 
of the Saxon and French, between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. It arose on this wise. The Saxon peasants and 
French nobles were obliged to mingle in the common affairs 
of life. Self-interest led the Saxon to Normanize his lan- 
guage, and the French to Anglicize his* speech. Then arose 
wandering poets, and warmed the present English into life. 
The descent of the English language through the Saxon, 
can be traced to the continent of Europe. There it appears 
as a sister of the Gothic family. But Europe is not its na- 
tive place. It is of Asiatic origin. Its home is to be sought 
in the northwestern parts of Hindostan, the seat of the 
far-famed Sanskrit language — sister to the Zend and 
Coptic. 



INSTRUCTION IX. 
THE ELBMEMTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The word, element^ in this connection, means a distinct 
part of a language. It is applied alone to mixed languages, 
like the English, and embraces the words received from any- 
other language, living or dead ; as the French or Latin. 

The siydy of the elements of the English language has been 
too much neglected. A knowledge of them is necessary 
^ to a correct knowledge of our native speech. It mates us 
acquainted with our forefathers, their character and condi- 
tion. It shows us where our mother-tongue was deficient, 
and where it was necessary to borrow, in order to make up 
deficiencies. It defines great points of history, preserving 
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the records of the contact of our forefathers with other 
nations. 

The elements of the English language, to which wo are 
now directing attention, are quite numerous. There is 
scarcely any nation on earth with which we have not been 
in close contact, and from which we have not received hv 
commerce, expeditions and missions, some words. The 
chief elements, however, are few. They are the Saxon, 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek. 



INSTRUCTION X. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT. 

The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language is something 
more than an element. It is our mother-tongue. It was the 
native speech of the mass of the English nation from the 
eighth to the tenth century after Christ. For a while, it was 
subdued by the French, and survived only among the sturdy 
peasants. Policy and self-interest favored its introduction 
again to power. It came forth ftx)m retirement, and min- 
gled with the French. Commerce restored it : poetry nursed 
its new existence. 

The restoration of the Anglo-Saxon gave rise to our 
present English. The French and Latin words, then in 
common use among the people, were adopted and moulded 
according to the form and spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. So 
it became our mother-tongue. As such it still remains. 

It is a rich portion. of our language, and by far the most 

important The words that compose it, are the words of 

home, of childhood, of nature, of the heart, of domestic life, 

of business, of definite thought and action. It is the portion 

of our language best adapted for early ediwaiion, and sliovM evet 

2 
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f(yrm the basis of English speech. By it, we are allied to the 
great Gothic or Germanic family of languages, and the 
sacred Sanskrit of Hindostto. 



INSTRUCTION XI. 
THE GOTHIC ELEMENT. 



The Gothic element is very much like the Anglo-Saxon, 
and naturally follows it. It embraces words from the 
German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic lan- 
guages. All these aie sister speeches to the English tongue, 
and compose the Gothic family. Nothing certain is known 
of this family of languages till a short time before the Chris- 
tian era. We know that the Goths followed the Celts about 
the year 680 B. C, and drov^them to the west and south 
of Europe. We know also that the name means brave, 
and was applied by the Eomans to those German tribes best 
known to them in the latter days of the Empire. The 
Greeks speak of them in the eighth century before Christ. 
They dwelt then on the Black Sea. 

As early as A. I>. 787, some of the Gothic tribes found 
their way to England, and made a conquest of Northum- 
berland. They were known as Northmen, and in 1003, 
had possession of the whole of England. 

In this way, the Gothic element was introduced into Great 
Britain, and engrafted by war upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Commerce and social intercourse, since then, have increased 
the number of words from this source, and made our lan- 
guage strong and copious by contributions from its sister 
languages. The Gothic family of languages, and especially 
the Germnn and Mceso-Gothic, connect the English with 
tJie Shmskrit. 
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INSTRUCTION XII. 
THB CELTIC ELSmRT. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, but interest- 
ing. It was derived from the CeUsj the earliest inhabitants 
of Great Britain. They formed the first emigration from 
Asia into Europe, some sixteen hundred years before Christ. 

The words from this source have been received into the 
English language at four diflferent periods. Some of them 
have been introduced recently from the Gaelic of Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Cambrian of Wales, branches of the 
Celtic §tock. Some of them were introduced through the 
Latin, between the Danish and Norman conquests, or be- 
tween A. D. 787 and 1066. Others are common to the Gothic 
stock, and were brought into use about the same period. 
The greater number, by far, are relics of the old Celtid 
stock which remained aliv^ in England after the descent of 
the Angles and Saxons upon that island. They refer chief- 
ly to places, and belong to geography. In this respect, the 
Celtic bears the very same relation to the English language 
as the Indian dialects. Both exist in the English tongue in 
names of places. 

INSTRUCTION XIII. 
* THB FBEKCH ELEMENT. 

The French element occupies a large place in our Ian 
guage. It was received from the Norman-French, a Ian* 
guage spoken on the continent, from the river Loire to 
Flanders. This language is a mixture of the Latin and the 
old dialects of Gaul, now called Fxoace. Ttes^^i ^Mia^Na. 
were obie&y Celtic, 
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The French element, as tlius explained, was partly intro 
duoed by intercourse between the Saxons and Normani 
before the Conquest. . But its marked appearance in Eng 
land dates from William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066. I 
came in like a flood. The Anglo-Saxon was swept awaj 
into the walks of common life. Norman-French was th( 
language of courts and official life. It ceased to be such ii 
A. D. 1827, and the Anglo-Saxon was restored — it ceased 
but left many words mingled with the Anglo-Saxon 
speech. 

Since then, there have been many additions. New wordi 
have been introduced from time to time by commerce, in 
tercourse and the arts. The practice of using French word 
and phrases in English speech, although in bad taste, hai 
introduced many words into our language. This practio< 
•arose from the intermingling of the Saxons and Normans 
and their attempts to understand each other. 

The words embraced in the French element have enrichec 

our language. They refer chiefly to law, taste and the arte 

Poetry oweg much to the Norman-French. This elemen 

in our language connects with the Latin and Greek and tin 

" old Pelasgic of Greece. 

INSTRUCTION XIII. 
THE CLASSIC ELEMEITT. 

« 

The Classic element embraces words jfrom the Latin anc 
Greek languages. The Latin language was spoken by th< 
ancient Romans, and received its name from Latium, th< 
name of their country. It is a mixture of the old dialecti 
of Italy, altered somewhat by the Greek. The Greel 
language was spoken by the ancient Greeks, inhabitants oj 
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Greece, and is a mixture of old dialecta of that country. 
Both are now dead languages. 

The Latin part of the classic element is very important. 
It began to be introduced by Csesar, 55 B. C. For five 
hundred years, the Eomans rxded Britain, and the Latin 
language was spoken by the rulers. Only a few words, 
however, were introduced into the language of the Aaglo- 
Saxons. 

Christianity brought in many. During the time of the 
Christian Saxon kings, religious teachers and lovers of 
Latin learning, introduced many Latin words. They 
referred chiefly to the church. 

The revival of learning in the fourteenth century brought 
m still more. About this time, ignorance prevailed. Monks 
kept the keys of knowledge. Its treasures were locked up 
in the Latin tongue. 

Since that revival, or the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
work of accession, has gone steadily on. The learned have 
loved the classics, and introduced their thoughts and words 
freely. In the sixteenth century, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, Latin words were largely interwoven into the 
English language. 

Such is a view of the Latin part of the classic element. 
The words embraced in it refer to law, religion and the 
arts, and are useful in completing the English language. 

The Greek portion of the classic element is not so extensive 
as the Latin. Much of it came into the English through 
the Latin and French. Much of it was brought in by the 
early religious teachers of England. Other ways remain to 
be noticed. The lovers of Greek learning have introduced 
niany;Greek words. The progress of arts and sciences has 
brought in more. Like the Latin, they help to complete 



; 
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the materials of the English language, and make it capable 
of expressing all the thoughts of all men« 



INSTRUCTION XV. 
ENGLISH WORDS. 

The words of the English language have swelled to 
eighty thousand, and present a mixed appearance, somewhat 
like the American nation. We can almost apply to it the 
language of wonder used by the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost : How hear we every man in our own tongue, in which 
we were born — Celts, Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Italian, Eussian, Jew, Persian, 
and Hindoo I The old Eoman and Greek are also repre- 
sented. Such is the mixed assemblage of words composing 
the English language. 

These words naturally arrange themselves in groups, 
distinguished by native features. They apply to distinct 
objects of thought. The Anglo-Saxon words refer chiefly 
to home, the heart, and sensible things ; the Gothic relate 
mainly to the same ; the Celtic appear in torn fragments ; 
the French direct us to manufactures, law and taste ; and 
the classic, to arts, sciences and religion. Such things are 
worthy of attention. 

These groups of words retain the spirit of the languages 
from which they have been received. They have taken the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon, but preserved their native life. 
We may look upon them as naturalized words, appearing 
at home in our native language, but retaining so much of 
the languages to which they were native as to remind us 
constantly of their origin. This is an important feature in 
our knowledge. At this point, words become history^ and 
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inform us of the nations with which we have been in con- 
tact, and from which we have borrowed words to make up 
the deficiencies of Anglo-Saxon speech. 

Words are history. They stand for things. The words 
composing the different elements of the English language 
record many things about the people who used them first, 
and now stand in the English language, for things which 
the Goth, Celt, Frank, Latin and Greek first saw and felt. 
Such views bring to light the importance of words. Their 
study is the study of man. 



INSTRUCTION XVI. 
WOBDS ARE THE BEGINNINO OF LANGUAGE. 

The whole word formed the beginning of infant speech. 
Language has not commenced in any instance as we begin 
to teach it to our children. The alphabet is unknown to 
the child. Syllables are unnoticed. The whole word caught 
the ear ^nd early employed the tongue. Adam, we are 
told, gave names to living things. So the first language 
began on earth. So every child begins his speech. 

Words also are the beginning of every new engrafture. 
Entire words introduced the- different elements that compose 
the English language. As the gardener takes a bud from a 
tree, and buds it upon a new stock, so the Anglo-Saxon has 
taken words from various languages, and engrafted them 
upon his own. The letters and syllables are but little 
regarded. He has always taken the entire word, and intro- 
duced it entire, or changed its form a little to make it agree 
with the forms of his mother-tongue. So the various ele- 
ments have been brought into the English language. 
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I NSTR UCTION XVI I. 

THE KNOWLEDGB OF WORDS. 

Words are only signs^ and can be understood best by see- 
ing or feeling the things for which they stand. In this consists 
the true knowledge of words. 

ITiere is something more. Words are compound things. 
The spoken word is composed of sounds^ and divisions of 
sounds, called syllables. The written word is composed of 
letters^ and divisions of letters, called syllables. These things 
are to be known. 

This is not all. Words have a structure^ or make. They 
are buildings, and are composed of sounds or letters. 
This is true of every word ; but particularly so, of deriva* 
tive and compound ones. In looking at the structure of 
words, we must see how they are reared or formed from 
simple words by prefixes and suffixes. 

Words also have a history y and one that is very interest- 
ing. The origin and changes of words form its records. 
Theiy are very instructive, and tell us much about our fore- 
fathers and the nations with whom they lived in intercourse. 
In studying the history of words, we must not overlook 
their national origin, but trace them to their Saxon, Gothic, 
Celtic, French, Latin or Greek source. An instance will 
illustrate this point. The word, tribulation, now means dis- 
tress or sorrow. It is derived from the Latin, and at first 
meant the act of separating the corn from the husJcs. It may 
be traced to another word, which is its root, and the name 
of the roller by which this separation took place. 

There is still another thing to be known to complete the 
knowledge of words. Words are living things. Instead 
of being skeletons of letters, or forms of empty sound, they 
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are bodied thought — ^the soul made visible. They are to be 
known by seeing and feeling this embodiment — ^the idea or 
thought expressed. 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THE BOUNDS AND LETTEBS OF THE ENOLISH LANGUAGE. 

The words that compose the English language are spoken. 
In speaking them, the ear takes notice of certain sounds. 
Thus, in speaking the word, 'marij it distinguishes three 
sounds, represented by the letters, m, a, n. If we examine, 
in this way, all the words of our language, we will find that 
they are all spoken by forty sounds. Some of these are 
common to all languages on the earth : others are peculiar, 
to our own. This is found to be the case when we com- 
pare them with those of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. And yet, the sounds 
of languages, when they differ, are only varieties of the same 
nottnds. 

The words that compose the English language are turit- 
ten. In writing theni, the eye observes distinct characters 
or letters. Thus, in writing the word, hope, it observes 
four letters, h, o, p, e. K we examine, in this way, all the 
written words of our language, we wiU find only twenty-six 
UUers. These are known as the English alphabet. 

The word, alphabet, is composed of the names of the first 
two Greek letters, alpha, beta, which are the same as our a, 
^ It is the name of the letters of a language orderly dis- 
posed. The order of our alphabet is not natural. The true 
order is as follows : h, a, i, u, o, e, w, p, b, f, v, t, d, k, g, s, 
2, 1, m, n, r, j, c, q, cc. 

Our alphabet is not a complete one. It has three great 
defects. 

2* 
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1. Deficient. It lias only twenty-six letters to mark forty 
sounds. 

2. Bedundant The letters, c, q, cc, are of no use. 

3. Irregular. It represents some single sounds by dovJble 
letters ; as in THme, SHme; and some double sounds by sin- 
gle letters ; as in pine, zest 



INSTRUCTION XIX. 
THX HISTOBT OF THB ENGLIBH ALFHABKT. 

The English alphabet has a history, and one made up 
,of very instructive records. Ji is pleasant to know where 
and how we obtained those letters in which we make our 
hopes and sorrows visible. It is desirable to be able to 
trace them to their source, and note the changes which have 
passed upon them. 

The English alphabet is immediately descended from the 
Anglo-Saxon. There are points of difference, however, be- 
tween them. The Anglo-Saxon contained twenty-three letters. 
Among these, are not to be found the letters, j, A, q, v, w 
and z. Among these, is found a character representing the 
soimds of th^ as heard in thin and thine. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet is derived from the Latin. We 
know not the precise time. We only know that in the 
third century, the Latin alphabet was applied to the Gothic 
languages, of which the Anglo-Saxon is a branch. 

The Latin alphabet is to be traced to the Greek, which 
was introduced into Italy by the Etrurians, about twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

The Greek alphabet is not an original one. It was received 
from the Phoenician, which is the same as the Hebrew. 
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Cadmus introduced it into Greece, some sixteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

Beyond this, we look in vain for any thing like an alpha- 
bet. We find symbols^ pictures, and sounds^ but no letters, 
Such is the history of the English alphabet. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first or most ancient 
alphabet was not an orderly collection of simple sounds, or 
letters representing them; but a collection of syllables. 
Alphabets were first syllabic. 



INSTRUCTION XX. 
0LA8SIFI0ATION OF THE ALPHABST. 

The letters composing the English alphabet have points 
of resemblance and diJBference among themselves. These 
points are of great importance. 

They differ to the eye, while they are the same to the ear. 
This is the case with /and ph in the word, Philip. 

Some of them are simple voice, and can form words or 
SYLLABLES by themselves. These are vowels, and have all 
Si flat and contirmous sound; as, a, e, i, o, u. 

Others are unable to form any word or syllable by them- 
selves. These are called consonants; as, b, c, d,f, g, h,j, k, 
I, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, z. 

Some of the consonants have a close resemblance to the 
vowels, and are called liquids; as, I, m, n, r. Their sound is 
fiat and continuous. 

Others are called mutes, and cannot form any thing like 
a word or syllable by themselves. They are silent letters ; 

as, g, d, t. 

Some of the letters of the alphabet have a smooth sound; 
as, p, b : others have a rough one ; as, sh, f. 
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Some of tliem are sharp^ and sound like a whisper ; as, k^ 
s, t: others Bxeftat, and have a natural sound; as, d, b, z. 

The alphabet, as thus classified, may be presented at one 
view. 

1. Vowels, or the letters that have a smooth, flat, contmur 
ous sound, and form syllables by themselves : a, e, i, o, u. 

2. Liquid consonants, or those letters that have a smooth^ 
flat, continuous sound, and form an imperfect syllable by 
themselves : Z, m, t?, r. 

3. Mutes, or those letters that have a flat or sharp, 
smooth or rough sound, but can form no syllable by them- 
selves ; as, p^ t, kj 5, 6, d, ^, z, f, th, k, sh, v. 

{1. Smooth and sharp : p, t^ kf s. (1. Sharp and emooth : p, t^ ky ft. 

2. Smooth and flat : b, d, g, z. \ 2. Sharp and rough : /, th^ k^ sh, 

8. Rough and sharp : / th, k, sh, (8. Flat and smooth : b, d, g, z. 



)8. Rough and sharp : f, th, k, sh, . ( 8. 
4. Rough and flat : v, th, g, zh. \ 4. 



Flat and rough : v, thy g, zh. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 
HOW THE FOBTT SOUNDS ABK REPRESENTED BY TWENTT-SIX LETTERS, 

The forty sounds which compose the spoken English 
language are represented by twenty-six letters. This is done 
in three ways. 

1. By certain letters or marks; as, d, 6, in the words, did, 
bad. 

2. By making one letter stand for two or more sounds; as 
a in the words, father, fate, all. 

3. By combining two letters; as, sh, ch, and ng, in the 
words, 5Mne, cAild, and sin^. 

The whole subject may be presented at one view. We 
give, for this purpose, the forty sounds of the English lan- 
guage as they are actually represented. . • 
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L The Vowel Sounds. There are twelve vowels. 
1. a as in father. 7. t as in pit. 



2. a as in fate. 8. o as 



m note. 



3. a as in fat. 9. o as in not. 



4. a as in all, water. 10. oo as 



in look, book. 



5. e as in md;e, feet. 11. w as in tube. 

6. « as in bed. 12. t^ as in tt/i. 

n. Diphthongs. There are four diphthongs. 

1. oi as in oH, 8. i as in pine. 

2. ow as in loud. 4. et<; as in new. 

m. Consonants. There are twenty-four consonants. 

1. y as in ye. 13. 2 as in zone. 

2. -w; as in t^oe. 14. zA as in azure. 
8. ^ as in pipe. 15. A as in Ae. 

4. 5 as in &abe. 16. Z as in Zame. 

5. / as in /an. 17. m as in msji. 

6. v as in vain. 18. n as in new. 
T t as in ^ape. 19. r as in rap. 

8. d as in did. 20. ch as in cAild. 

9. A: as in ifcite. 21. ^i^ as in /Ain. 

10. ^ as in ^ame. 22. th as in thiriQ, 

11. s as in sm. 23. Tig' as in si?2^. 

12. 5A as in sAine. 24. j {dzh) as in/oin. 

The letters c, q^ and x are represented by other letters : 
chj s or k; qhj kw, and a: by fe or gs. J is represented 
by dzh, 

INSTRUCTION XXII. 
PERMUTATION AND TKANBITION OF LETTKES. 

The sounds and letters of the English language are by 
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no means stable. Thej undergo some changes in speech 
and writing, which require attention. 

The ear often takes notice of one sound\ substituted for 
another. The sound of w is heard for o and e, in the word, 
contentment. Days and boxes are pronounced as if written, 
dayz^ bocksez. 

The letters also undergo some changes. Man becomes 
men, foot becomes feet, and li/e becomes live. The letter d^ 
in the prefix, ad, becomes c, f, jp, and n in the words, ac- 
cent, a/&ont, appear, annex. These changes are called jpcr- 
mutation. 

Permutation is the exchange of one letter for another. It 
takes place among letters of the same, or neighboring organs 
in the same language. It also takes place in order to se-* 
cure a pleasant sound. Permutation is important, and goes 
far to explain the great differences that exist in the spelling 
of words. 

There is another change in letters to be noticed. Words, 
in passing from one language into another, undergo some 
changes. One letter is exchanged for another of the same 
class. This is called transition. 

Transition is the exchange of one letter for another of the same 
class. It takes place between different languages. Thus, the 
letter, J, in brother, is/ in Latin, and j?A in Greek: brother, 
frat^, phrater. This change arises out of variety of pronun- 
ciation, and is of much importance. It becomes a guide, 
and enables us to see the same word in different languages, 
changed only by the transition of one or more of its letters^ 
as, father, pater, vater, athair ; the English word, live, and 
the German, leben. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 

8TLLABLB8. 



Thebe are many words in the English language which 
are broken up into parts in sounding them ; as, or-der-ly. 
These parts are called syllables. 

The word, syllable, is derived from two Greek words, 
which mean to take together. K I sound the word, happy ^ I 
take the sounds of h, a, p in the one case, and p, y va the 
other case, together, and thus divide the word into two syl- 
lables. 

A syllable^ in a spoken wordy is a word, or so ranch of it as 
is sounded at once. A syllable, in a written word, is a letter 
or letters representing a syllable in a spoken word. In the 
first languages, all words were of one syllable. 

Syllables are important. Their proper division is by no 
means an easy matter. I divide the word, agree, into two 
syllables, a-gree ; but plague is not divided. The word, 
episcopal, may be divided in two ways, e-pi-sco-pal or e-pis- 
co-pal. Which is the correct division ? Three things are 
to be our guide in this matter — ^three simple things. 

i. There are as many syllables in a word as there are 
distinct vowel sounds ; as, rnan, hu-man-i'ty. 

2. Compound words are always divided into the simple 
ones; as, up-on, false-hood. 

3. Derivative words almost always have the terminations, 
prefixes, and suffixes separated from the root or radical 
word ; as, LOV-er, un-QjJARD-ed. 

The ear often interferes with the third rule, and requires 
words to be divided so as to secure a pleasing sound ; as, 
big-a-my, not bi-ga-my. Good society and a good diction- 
ary will be our best guides in this matter. 
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The division of words into syllables brings to view a 
point of interest. In the spoken word, we hear double 
sounds : in the written word, we see double letters ; as, ha^y, 
ba^r. These double sounds and letters are not the spelling 
of such words as they appear in. They are the two ele- 
ments which enter into the sound of every letter, and are 
known as the radical and vanish in vowels, and the vowel 
and consonantal element in consonants. Both appear in 
the written word only in the consonant; as, la^r, toppling. 
In such words, the sound belongs to both syllables; as, 
lac?-cfer, sin-ning. 

Words, when divided into syllables, have points of re- 
semblance. They are divided into classes according to the 
number of syllables they contain. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, child, 

he, A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable ; as, 

an-chor, ru-hy. A word of three syllables is called a trisyl- 

. lable ; as, wo-man-hood. A word of more than three syllables 

is called a polysyllable ; as, hu-man-i-ty. 

The words that compose the English language differ in 
the number of their syllables. Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
words are mainly monosyllables; the French and classic 
words are rarely of this class. They are chiefly dissyllables, 
trisyllables and polysyllables. 

INSTRUCTION XXIV. 

QUANTITY. 

Some syllables require a longer time to pronoimce them 
than others, and are said to be long or short. If I sound 
the words, men and m^nd, which are words of one syllable, 
m^end is longer than wsn by the sound of the letter, d. The 
length of syllables, as thus seen, is called quantity. 
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• 

The word, quantity, is of Latin origin, and is applied to 
any thing that can be measured. As such, it can be applied 
to syllables, since time is required in sounding them. Quan- 
tity is the length of syllables, as long or short 

The quantity of syllables in English depends on the 
vowels. In every syllable, there must be one vowel, and 
this is long or short. It is long when it ends a word or 
syllable : it is short when followed by a consonant. The 
word, father, is an instance; the syllable, fa, being long, and 
ther, short. 

The quantity of syllables in Latin and Greek depended 
on the syllables. The great difference between the English 
and classical languages on this subject may be thus stated: 
In English, quantity is measured by the length of the vowel, 
and in Latin and Greek, by the length of the syllable. 
Thus, the Romans would call ar, in arma, a long syllable, 
while we would call it short. 

The quantity of syllables, as thus explained, is readily 
measured by the ear. To guide it, however, it may be weU 
to remember that a syllable with a long vowel is long, and 
that'^'a syllable with a short vowel becomes long when fol- 
lowed by a number of consonants ; as, sit, sight. 

Quantity is of much importance. It gives' variety to 
speaking and reading, and forms the pleasing measure that 
is felt in the arrangement of words in poetry. 

like the leaves of the forest when Btimmer is gr^en, 
That h66t with their b&nners at sdnset were s4en. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 
ACOBNT. 

If I pronounce the word, ty-rant, there is more elevation 
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and force of voice on the syllable, <y, than on rant. This is 
called accent. Its sign is ^. 

The word, accent, comes from two Latin words, and means 
to sing to. It referred, in ancient times, to the pitch of voice 
in singing or rehearsing. Its meaning now is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Accent is the elevation and stress of voice on a syUabk. 

Every word of more than one syllable has an accent ; 
as, anchor, tarrfoot, hereft, sJrroad. Words of more than 
two syllables commonly have two accents, the primary and 
secondary. This is the case in the word, o^-pi-ra-tion. The 
accent on the syllable, ra, is primary : the accent on as is 
secondary. 

The position of the accent is not easily fixed in English. 
This is owing, in a good degree, to the mixed character of 
our language. Every nation has its own rules for accenting 
words. Now, since we have borrowed words somewhat 
largely from many languages, especially the French, Latin 
and Greek, our mode of accenting them will naturally be 
of a mixed character. It will partake somewhat of all these 
languages. The iise of good society and a good dictionary 
' should be our guides. It is commonly placed, however, on 
the root 

The iLse of accent is now to be pointed out. It is of 
much importance, and adds much variety to conversation 
and reading. 

1. It changes the meaning of words. TSrment means a 
state of pain ; but torment means to put in a state of pain. 

2. It changes nouns, or the names of things, into verbs ; 
as, ribel, rebel; cSnvert, convert 

8. It determines the nature of compound words, and 
binds the single ones composing them together ; as, hSicse- 
hold'Staffj door-hey, 

4. It exerts an influence on the orthography of words. 
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S. It determines the nature of English poetry. Poetic 
feet, or measures, depend entirely on accent 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 
OBTHOBFT AND OBTHOOBiPHT. 



Tboe words of the English language are both spoken and 
^^tten, and require attention to orthoepy and orthography. 
^ 1 pronounce a word, as, wdfare^ it is an exercise in or- 
tJ^oepy : if I write it, it is an exercise in orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
^^^^^^ed pronunciation. It relates to the spoken word, and 
^^termines its proper sound, accent and quantity. 

Orthoepy is seldom presented correctly in the speech of 
s-ixy one. Errors are common. Four of these require 
^^arked attention. 

1. Error of sound. To pronounce the word, neither, as if 
^^tten nighther or nayiher, and not neethur, is an error of 
^ound or articulation. 

2. Error of accent. To saj perfume when speaking of the 
^^^or of a flower, and not pirfumej is an error of accent. 

3. Error of quantity. To say ordtor, and not 6rator, is 
^^ error of quantity and accent. 

4. Error of indistinctness. To pronounce the word, con- 
^tmentj as if written cuntintmunt, is ah etror of indistinct- 
ness, and one that is very common. 

This state of things need not discourage us. There are 
gtiides. They are found in the usage of good society, a 
good dictionary, and the etymology of words. The flower 
anemone is pronounced by some as if written anemmony. 
Its etymology is Greek, and determines the point. It is 
pronounced anemdne, as if written anemohny. 
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Orthography is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It relates to the written word, and ascer- 
tains its spelling. It has ever been an unsettled subject. 
The speaking^nd spelling of words do not agree, and thus 
there is room for different views in matters of orthography. 
A good dictionary and the etymology of words are our besfc 
guides. 



INSTRUCTION XXVII. 
BTYMOLOaT. 



Words have aU had an origin and growth. Some o£ 
those which we use in daily speech are older than Egyp"" 
or Assyria. They were used in the cradle of the human: 
race. In coming down to us from that distant past, theji 
have undergone many changes of form and signification^ 
Indeed, many of them are very unlike what they weitf 
once. 

Words, as thus viewed, present an interesting point o£ 
study. It is known as etymology. 

The word, etymology^ is derived from two Greek words-: 
and means a true account It requires us to trace a word 
through all its changes to its origin, and give its exaci 
meaning when first used. Thus, the word, hypocrite, means 
one who appears to be what he is not. We have received 
it from the Greek through the French. It is composed of 
two words, which mean to separate under, and was applied 
to those who acted on the Grecian stage under a mask. 
This is its etymology. 

The etymology of words is profitable and interesting. 
Some knowledge of it is necessary, if we would become 
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&miliarwith our natiye tongae. It embraces three par- 
ticulars: 

1. The tracing of a word to its root or roots. The termini- 

tions, prefixes and suffixes are to be removed, and the rad- 

i^ word reached. In the word, unrighteous, we take away 

&e prefix, un, and the suffix, eous. The radical word, right, 

i^mains, which means that which is straight, or not inclined. 

2. The tracing of a vxmi to its root and the language where 

^ ^ms first used. The word, hypocrite, as presented above, 

^ an instance. 

8. The growth o/Ae word from its origin to its present use, 

•*-he word, sacrament, for instance, is now used to denote 

^ptism and the Lord^S Supper, or the communion of Chris- 

^ns as they partake of bread and wine in remembrance 

^f Christ's death. It was used by the early Christian church 

^ denote any sacred transaction, as the incarnation of Christ. 

W'e pass now to the Romans; for the word is of Latin origin. 

-^ere it was used for any solemn oath. We pass beyond even 

^Irii^, and find it in use among the Roman soldiers. It meant 

^Xie military oaih by which each soldier bound himself never 

'^ abandon his standard. Once more : We look into Roman 

l^w, and find the word used as the natne of Ae pledge given 

iDy the plaintiff and defendant in certain suits, the loser 

devoting his pledge to the use of the temple. This is its 

origin, and here we see that it meant a sacred thing, because 

it was devoted to the temple. 

Such is a view of etymology. It is the study of history 
as seen in the origin and growth of words. 

But a question of some interest arises here. Where shall 
we stop in tracing the word backward towards its source? 
In the word, mother, where shall we stop? At the old 
Sbslotl, moder ; Gothic, mutter; Celtic^ mfiUhair; French, 
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mire ; Latin, mater ; Greek, maUr^ or Sanskrit, matrit At 
the old Saxon moder. And why ? Because it has come 
directly from it, and agrees best with the Saxon name of 
mother in form. We trace it only to that language from 
which we have directly received it. The form and msTOBY 
of the word is our guide, as in the case of mother fdready 
given, 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 
. TWO KINDS OF XTYMOLOGT. 

The etymology, or true account of a word, which we 
have given, is historic. It traces a word, as we trace & 
river, back to its native source. Arrived at the fount of 
the river, we may pause, or proceed to examine and explain 
the rise of the river at that place. We may do the same 
thing when we arrive at the primary word. Thus poet is 
traced to the French, and thence to the Latin and Greek. 
In the latter language, it seems to take its rise, and means 
CREATOR. This is historic etymology. 

There is another and higher kind. It is that which 
attempts to explain the fount. It seeks the ftdl account of 
the origin of words. Why did they arise and take the 
forms which now belong to them ? Or if these are altered 
forms, what shapes did they take at first, and why did they 
take them ? This is philosophic etymology, as it attempts the 
explanation of the sounds, forms and meanings of words. 

It consists of two parts. The first is a comparison of 

words in various languages, in order to find their common 

origin and original form. In making this comparison, we 

are guided chiefly by consonants, for vowels are of little 

account^ since they are very cixaxigpaScAfe. ^o^^«^ks:^ 
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alone can fix the resemblance and form of words, and 
are to receive the chief care in the comparison. The 
^nge of consonants of the same, or neighboring organs, is 
common, and does not interfere with this principle. An 
iiistance will explain all that we have said. 

The word, father, is familiar. I wish to find its ety- 
mology. I trace it in the German vater or fader ; Latin 
P^; Greek pater ; Celtic aihair ; Spanish and Italian 
pdre; French jp^c; Sanskrit ^'^', and Hebrew ah. 

In looking over all these forms, I find a wonderful agree- 
ment They all have a common origin. All those with 
*^o syllables, ending in er, and n, have taken this syllable 
from a word which means, man. The re of the French 
p^re is the same. It is a suffix ; and we remove it. Then 
4ey all agree in every important particular. ' Each becomes 
^ vord of one syllable, having the open A or one of its 
modifications, e or t, and the consonant B, or a consonant 
of the same organ, v, p, f, th. But what is the meaning 
of this primary word, ab, pa, fa, ath, pe or pi f It is the 
instinctive sound of childhood calling to its source — ^the 
&ther, or man who owns the relationship. 

Etymology, as thus explained, is of great importance. 
It is not, however, very valuable as a guide to the primi- 
tive, or seed-words which God has sown in all languages. 
They have experienced so many changes of form, sound 
and TYieaning, in the migrations of man over the earth, as to 
make their study almost hopeless. It is valuable in guiding 
us in the comparison of words in different languages. It 
makes their study easy and instructive. So certain is this guide, 
that we may set it down as a common rule, that words that 
have the same consonants, or those of the sam£ organ, are the 
dame toorde, and have a oommim origm. ^^>3A> ^'^^ ^^^^ 
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SISTER, is the same as the German schwester ; Latin aoror 
French sosur ; Celtic suir ; Sanskrit swasri. 



INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
GUIDES TO ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

The English language, as is well known, is a mixed oix€3. 
It embraces words from the principal languages of ttxe 
world. 

Once, it was a simple language. When it was introduc^^ 
into the Isle of Thanet, it was altogether Anglo-Saxon. I* 
was Anglo-Saxon when, in 827, it became the living speeol 
of England. 

Since then, a change has passed upon it. The Anglo- 
Saxon is only the basis of the English language. Some 
Jbrly tlwusand words have been adopted from the variolic 
European languages, the Latin and the Greek, and natural- 
ized. It is like our nation. The colonies of Plymouth- 
rock and Jamestown have grown into a mighty nation ; and 
one of the forms of growth, has been the adoption of the 
citizens of other nations. So the Anglo-Saxon has grown 
into the present English by the free adoption of words from 
other languages. 

In looking over the forty thousand words which have be- 
come English in this way, we wish to know their origin. 
We wish to know from whence we have adopted them, as 
we wish to know that Webster came to us from the English, 
Andrew Jackson from the Irish, the Buchanans from the 
Scotch, and the De Witts from the Dutch. 

This wish is not very easily gratified in all cases. It is 
attended with toil and some study. In many cases, how- 
ever, the task is easy. There are many of the adopted 
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words of our language that can be as readily referred to 
the languages from wldcli we have directly received them, 
as many of our citizens can be referred to the nations from 
vhicli they came to us. 

Many words are readily referred to the Gothic £umly ; as, 
<iog, gruff, sod, stop, stout, mighty and sleight 

Many words are as easily referred to the French; as, 
fcuik, encore, ennui, escort, jolly and depot 

Many words can be recognized at once as of Latin descent ; 
^ orb, globe, form, quantity, subject, copula and predi- 
cate. 

Some words are known at a glance to be of Greek ex- 
tract; as, tome, theology, geology, euphony, anatomy and 
atmosphere. 

The greater part of the adopted words of our language 
We not so easily identified as being of Qt)thic, French, Latin 
or Greek origin. And why ? They are common to many 
^guages ; and it is possible that they may have come to 
^ fix)m any one of the Gothic sisterhood, or from any one 
of the classic languages or their derivatives. 

To what language, then, shall we refer them ? This is no 
easy question to answer. We reply, however, to thai lan- 
guage from which they have directly come to us. This is the 
only simple and safe principle on which we can classify the 
adopted words of our language. What, if the word be- 
longed remotely to the Greek I It was adopted by the Eo- 
mans and naturalized. We have received it as a Latin 
word, just as we have received the Wallaces of Ireland, 
although originally Scotch, as Irish, and the Le Clercs of 
England, although originally French, as English. If we 
adopt any other principle, there is no reason why we should 
stop short in the genealogy of languages till we reach the 

3 
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first Language, or patuse in the genealogy of men till we stop 
at the family of Eden. 

But how are we to know from what languages we have 
received the adopted words of our own ? By the applica- 
tion of two simple principles — ^their form and their histoby. 
These are our only certain guides# And they are generally 
sujB&cient Words, like men, have a national form ; and by 
it, they may be readily identified. ' Terminations, sufiixes 
and prefixes are as much French, Latin and Greek, as the 
Frenchman, Eomto and Greek himself. Even where they 
are the same, they have undergone some change which 
naturalizes them to the French, Latin or Greek lan- 
guage. 

The same is true to a great extent of radical words. They 
may have come down to uS through the Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek, from the distant Sanskrit, but in each of 
these languages, they appear in their national forms. This 
may be illustrated by the word, night : Anglo-Saxon night; 
German nacht; Celtic nochd; Latin nod; Spanish noche; 
French nmi^; Greek nux; Sanskrit wisa. 

The form of words will generally enable us to refer them 
at once to that language from which we have directly 
adopted them. I find, for instance, the word, centre, in 
the English language. It is an adopted word. From 
whence? I compare it with the Greek hentron; Latin cm' 
irwm; and French centre. It agrees with the latter in form, 
and is naturally referred to the French language. I take 
again the word, torf, and ask from whence it has come? 
The French iarte and Danish tcmrt are before us. So is the 
Anglo-Saxon tearU It agrees with each of these in form ; 
but history refers it to the Anglo-Saxon. Another instance. 
The word, juice^ agrees very well in form with the Danish 
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jnigB and the Erench jua. Guided by its history, we refer 
it to the French language. 

The wordfjbrm^ is one in common use. From what lan- 
guage have we directly received it? We compare it with 
theGtennan^^>rm; French Jorme; Spanish ^/brTmz, and Latin 
forma. According to the first principle, it would be referred 
at once to the German or French, biit history irequired us to 
make the reference to the Latin language. The word must 
We £)und its way directly into oux laiiguage in connection 
with mathematics. 

Such are the workings of the two principles which we 
haye laid down for tracing the immediate origin of the 
adopted words of our language. The form of all such 
words is our common guide. Where this is imcertain, the 
history of the word under examination will supply the de- 
ficiency and direct us to the proper source. 



INSTRUCTION XXX. 

THB COMPOSITION AND DEBITATION OF WOBDB. , 

There are in all languages a limited number of original 
words from which all others have been formed. Those origi- 
nals, m many cases, are to be traced up to the first language. 
As God created trees whose seed were in themselves to mul- 
tiply their kinds upon the earth, so He gave man those 
names of things that have become the seed-words of all 
languages. By the aid of these, and in imitation of the 
actions of things, new original words have been added fi-om 
time to time. The original words are about three hun- 
dred in number. 

From original words, found in all languages, others have 
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been formed. The formation has taken place in two w 
by COMPOSITION and derivation. 

Composition is tfie union of two or more words to foffn a 
one ; as, stea/mrboat. In this instance, the word, stea/mrbo< 
a compound one ; and the words, steam and hoai^ are sii 
ones. 

Derivaiion is the drmmng or deriving a word from its ro 
original. It applies only to derivative words. I take 
word, affrighted^ and remove the prefix, af and the su 
edy and there remains the original word, fright. This is < 
vation. 

The derivation of words, as thus viewed, is jnst the o 
site of their formation^ and requires attention to term 
TiONS, PREFIXES and SUFFIXES. Derivative words 
formed by the addition of these : their derivation is sh 
by the subtraction of these. K the formation of wor< 
illustrated by the increase of a river, flowing from a four 
and receiving tributary streams, so the derivation of w 
is illustrated by following the same river up from its m< 
to its head. 

INSTRUCTION XXXI. 
TSRMINATI0N8. 

Words are related to each other in language. If I 
the hoy's bookj the words, boy and booh, are related to • 
other as possessor and thing possessed, and the letter 5, 
the apostrophe before it, expresses- this relation. ] 
known as a termination. 

Termination^ are changes in the forms of words to eXj 
their relations. They are found in almost all languages, 
are of the greatest importance. They express nur, 
gendeTy case^ tense and 'person. 
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The terminations belonging to tlie Ang]p-Saxon part of 
the English language, have already been given in the 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. There are a 
few terminations in the English language still remaining to 
be explained. These belong to the engrafted elements : 
words of French, Latin and Greek origin retain their own 
terminations, and require our attention. 

The terminations of the English language, derived from 
the Gothic, Celtic, French and classic languages, are very- 
few in number. The reason of this may be stated. Ter- 
minations mark the relations of words to one another, and 
belong to Grammar. Now, the relations or grammar of 
words, in our language, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon part, 
and is given in the first Hand-Book. 



INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
TXBMINATIONS THAT )IABK NUMBEB. 

The names of single things, derived from the French, 
Latin and Greek languages, are changed into the names 
of plural things by certain terminations. These are as fol- 
lows: X, S, ES; A, JB, I, ES, us; A, ES, TA; IM, I. 

BXBBOISX. 
FRENGD. 



r 



& 

E3. 



Bbau, a well-dressed young man. 
BiAua^ well-dressed young men. 
Mwt MoNsuEUB, Sir, a title of address to a man. 
than <ms, HemsKUKS, Sirs, a title of address to men. 
VAnAii*^ a title of address to a ladj. 
MecDAiot, a title of address to ladies. 
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JR, 



ES. 



ua 



LAxnr. 

Abganum, a secret thing; 
AaoAS€t, secret things. 
Labyi, a young insect in its grab state. 
Laryo!^ young insects in their grub state. 
jfore Magus, a wise man of Perna. 
than one, MAoi, wise men of Persia. 

Bases, the foundation of a thing. 

Bxsea, more than one foundation. 

Appabatub, means to secure an end. 

Appa&atm; more than one means to secure an end. 



A. 
ES. 
TA. 



Phenombnon, an event that is visible. 
Phknomkno, events that are visible. 
^ore OaisiB, the turning point of in affiur. 
than one, CBiB«f the turning points of aflfairs. 
DoGUA, a doctrine, or fixed opinion. 
"DoQUAia, doctrines, or fixed opiniona 



m. 



IfTSCnCT.LANEOXJS. 



Chxbub^ the Hebrew name of an angcL 
More CnxBUBtm, the name of angels. 
than one, Yibtuoso, one who loves music and painting. 
ymTnoBtt those who love music and painting. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII. 



TERMINATIONS THAT MARK OENDEB. 

All languages have certain ways by whicli the names 
of males and fems^es are distinguislied &om one another. 
It is often done by using different words; Ba,'boy, girl/ 
beau, belle. It is commonly done by terminations. The 
name of the male is changed into the name of the female 
by the addition of a letter, or letters ; as, lion, lioness ; poet, 
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■ 

poetess. The termination, ess, so common in Engliah, was 
received from the French. They borrowed it from the 
Latin. It was originally Greek. 

The names of some male persons, derived from the 
^Qch, Latin and Qreek, are changed into the names of 
females by the following terminations : ess^ in, ine. 

BZBBCI8B. 



Esa«^ 



Aoiosi a man who acts on the stage. 
2V **ff*^f Acrmus, a woman who aets on the stage. 
* Zmm Pom; a man who makes poetry. 

PonwH ft woman who makes poetry. 



IX.- 



LATIN. 

TiBTATOs, a man who leaves a will at death. 

TraTATBtas, a woman who leaves a will at death. 
^^ j^ 9/ Aj>iasiffrRA.TOR, a man who attends to the affairs of one 
* ^^ dying without a wia 

ADMnnBTaATRt;^, a woman who attends to the affairs of 
one dying without a will. 



( "^^f^^HsBO, a man who does deeds in arms. 



( tuani. 



HEBOtfM^ a woman who does deeds in arms. 



MIBCELLANBOUS. 



IN. 



Caxi^ the name of a poor old man. 
GABLtfs the name of a poor old woman. 
The »ign of Sultan, the name of the Emperor of Turkey. 
^Mmt^ Sultano, the name of the Empress of Turkey. 
CzAs, the name of the Emperor of Bnssia. 
^^ [ CzABtiM, the name of the Empress of Bussia. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 

SUFFIXES. 



The things, whicli words stand for, are constantly change 
ing. They appear in new relations and new aspects. In- 
stead of representing these changes by new words, we 
commonly represent them by changes in the form of the 
radical word. I think, for instance, of the axiiion of baking, 
and express it by the word, hake. I may think also of the 
agent and the place where this action takes place. I can 
express them by a change in the form of the word, haJcCy 
by adding er, ery to it. Thus arise the two words, baker, 
bakery. These changes take place by suffixes. 

Suffioces are letters added to the end of a word to form new 
ones vnth new signijicattons. They occur in all languages, 
and are the JragmefUs of original words, now in many cases 
lost. 

The suffixes in the English language, like the language 
itself, are of a mixed character. They have been received 
from the Gothic, French, Latin and Gfreek tongues. The 
most of them, however, are the same suffioces under different 
forms, and may be happily brought together and studied in 
groups. These groups may be arranged under the objects 
to which they relate. For instance, the Gothic, er; the 
French, ier ; the Latin, or, and the Greek, ist, er, tor, refer 
to the AGENT, or doer, and may be grouped under this head. 

In the study of suffixes, the pupil should carefully distin- 
guish the suffix from the connecting vowel. Thus, Eal, lal and 
ual, as they appear in the words, corporeal, dictatonaZ and 
habiti^aZ, are not different suffixes from al, in the word 
final. The E, l and u are connecting vowels. Consonants, 
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and even a syllable, as well as vowels, sometimes form the 
comiection between suffixes and the radical words. These, 
too, must be carefully distinguished from suffixes. Thus, 
T in parenTal, and is in artisan, connect the radical words, 
jparens and ars, with the suffixes, al and an. 

The suffixes of the engrafted parts of the English lan- 
guage have been classified in the order of their meaning : 
thus, those denoting liUle or minute ; the agent or actor ; the 
act ; the a>ct of making ; the thing made or produced by the act; 
may or can be ; made of; pertaining to ; quality ; state or con- 
dition ; abounding in ; the place where ; like. Then the com- 
pound suffixes^ and ism with its various*meanings. 



INSTRUCTION XXXV. 
SUFFIXES THAT DKNOTB WHAT IS LITTLB OB MUHTTS. 

The names of things are often changed into the names of 
little things of the same hind by the addition of a letter, or 
letters. MaM^ for instance, is the name of a large wooden 
beetle ; mallei is the name of a small one. 

Additions of this character are called suffixes, and are 
derived jfrom the Gothic, French, Latin and Greek languages. 
They are Ung ; et; ule, cule, cJe^ el; and isk, and mean 
LITTLE or MINUTE. Thosc of Anglo-Saxon origin have 
already been noticed. 

B XEBO I SB. 
GOTHia 

LUTG < LUUe. ^°^ ^ water-fowl, named from its ducking; 
' / DvQKiing, a little water-fowl that ducka 

8* 
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FEKNGB. 



?. \ u 



ITT i LUtle. ^^^^'^ ^ ^^^ beetle for driyiiig any thing. 



MAUJi; a lUtU beeUe for driving any thing. 



LATIN. 



ULE. 

CULEL 

CLE. 

EL 



Glonc, a round body. 
QhOBule, a little round body. 
AndiaLi a living creature that breathes. 
Z4ttle, AmuALculef a very little animaL 
minute, CoBPua, the Latin name for body. 
GoBFUBc^ a lUtle body, as an atom. 
Saooob, the Latin name for bag; not used in English. 
SATone/^ a litUe bag. 



ISK j JLUtle. 



GBEKK. 



AsTEE, the Greek name for star; not used in T^PngliftT*. 
Aaaaiek, a little star. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 
BT7FFIZBS THAT DENOTE THE AGENT, OB AOTOB. 

The names of agents, in English, are formed fix)m veras 
and nouns by certain suffixes. They are of Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek origin, and are as follows: er, avyard; terj 
ec, eur, on, ain; eer, or, an, ant, ent, ate, art/, tve, zen; tian, 
tfe, ist, ast All these denote the agent, or actor. 



ER. 



AR. 



ARD. 



SZSBOISE. 



QOlHia 



Rob, to seize by force. 
RoBBer, one who robs. 
^^^ . LiE^ to stretch ; to utter what is false. 
* Liar, one who utters what is false. 
Cow, to depress ; to humble by fear. 
Coward^ one who is humbled by fear. 



EUS. 
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PRKNOU. 

j^Q f Cash, what is kept in a casket ; money in hand. 

CAaaier, one who pays out cash in a bank. 
£K Pat, to send to ; to give what is due. 

Owtf wka, PATae; one who is to reodve what is paid. 

AuATeur, one who enltiYates an art from taste. 
^^' Omrrcm^ one who eats to excess 

AIN. (^ C^axptatii, the leader of a troop. 

lATDi; 

■»prp r Auonoii; the aet of increasing ; a public sale. 

AjJOBoveer, one who sells at public sale& 
^^ Aoi^ to urge ; to do any thing. 

Amor, one who does any thing. 

Axt, strength ; the practice of skilL 

Abxdmm» one who is versed in practical skilL 
^^' EuBOPi^ a laige division of the world. 

EuBOPEOfs one who lives in ikirope. 
. .^^ AflfiiBT, to stand by; to aid. 

' Otu who, Aflsmran/; one who aidsL 
jgj^ AraxRi^ to stick to. 

ADHEBen^ one who adheres. 

Obadi^ a step ; a degree. 

G&ADuo^d; one who takes a degree. 

Mission, the sending of any one. 

IfiBsioNay^, one who is sent ; a minister to the heathen. 
jY^ CAPTtve, one who is taken in war. 

FuomtM; one who nms away. 
ZEN. [^ OjTVsen, one who lives in a city. 



AscTBifEno^ belonging to numbers. 

ABUHHETiciafs one who is skilled in numbers. 
^^^' Ghbisi; the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

CmuBTtafi) one who believes in Christ. 
TTR ] ^ ^^' EBxmte, one who lies in a desert 

Pbalm, somethuig produced by the touch ; a sacred song. 

TBAXMUtf one who composes psalms. 
AST. I "Eaxooiaast, one who praises. 



eo 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVll. 



8UFFLUE8 THAT DENOTE THE ACT. 



Many words in the English language stand for the act by 
which a thing is done. They are nouns, and are formed 
from verbs by certain suffixes. These are of Latin origin. 
Such are ion, sioiij meni^ ent, and escent. All these denote the 
ACT e:2qpressed by the radical word ; as, inirude, to thrust 
oneself in ; intrusion, the act of thrusting oneself in. 



BXBBOIBX. 



LATIK. 



ION. 



Inspkot, to look into ; to examine. 

iNSPBortony the act of examining. 

CoNDXMNATton^ the act of passing sentenc^k 
'o* Complete, to fill ; to finish. 
^ CoMPLErion^ the act of finishing. 

PsBSUADi^ to urge strongly ; to excite to action. 

PEBSUAnon^ the act of exciting to action. 

Eject, to cast out 

EjEcrmm/, the act of casting oni 

.^^ I ^ DEPENoen^ the act of continuing to hang on. 
1 ^ .|*S^«»«voLen<, the act of continumg to widi well 
'. I ^ YhovuBicefUf the act of continuing to bloom. 



SION. 



MENT. 



ESGENT. 



^ 



INSTRUCTION XXXVIII. 
SUFFDOS THAT DENOTE THE ACT OF XAKING. 

The suffixes, en, er, /y, ^, afe, itemize, ise, denote the ACT of 
making, or simply to make. They are fragments of verbs, 
some of which are no longer in use. These suffixes are 
of Gothic, Latin, and Greek origin. When added to nouns 
or adjectives, they change them into verbs. 
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EZEBCISE. 
GOTHKL 



•py r L008E, free ; untied. 

•I lb make, Jjooaen, to make free, or untie. 
^^- I "WAver, to make, or cause to move to and fra 



FT. 

FIC. 

ATK 

ITE. 
IZE. 



LAXDT. 



Ahflb, large, or roomy. 
AxPLi/Vf to make roomj. 
SoFOBi/Se^ making or eansing aleep. 
DoMEsno, belonging to the house. 
To meJlM, DouEsmoaUf to make domestio. 
Uinn^ the Latin name for one. 
Un»^ to make one. 

Ljbgai^ belonging to law ; according to law; 
JaajJAte, to make legal 

i 

GBEXX. 



jTv r Chubiiak, one who belieyee in Christ. 

J m^ fnake. ^^^^^''^'^'^■^^ to make or cause one to become a Christian. 
CBinq, one who judges works of art. 
CsmoUef to make or pass judgment on works of art. 



ISE. I 



INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 
SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE THING WHICH IS HADE OB PBODUCED BT THE ACT. 

The acts of agents are productive, and bring forth many 
results. The words which stand for them are nouns, and 
Bxe formed from verbs by a large class of suffixes, derived 
from the Gothic, French, Latin, and Greek languages. They 
are chiefly from the Latin and Greek. Such are the suffixes, 
er, air; ure, age, ion, ment, ence, ile, ite or it, ive, ism, mony, 
men, al, ice, t, ode; m, me, ma, tery,^omenon, al, sis, sy, se. 

All these denote the thing which, or the production 
of the act. 
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ER. 



1 



SZEBCISB. 
OOTHia 

j%g thing Halt, to bind and hold. 
uhicK HALTer,, the thing which holds ; a rope. 



ont. 



. Beskbti^ to keep back ; to lay up for fatare use. 
vikudL ^^^'^'^^^f ^6 thing which is reserved ; the place where 



UIUE. 

AOE. 

ION. 

MENT. 

ENCR 

ILE. 

ITE, 
or 

rr. 

IVE. 
IBM. 



1 



MONY. 

MEN. 
AL. 

ICR 

T. 
AVK 



I 



any thing is stored, especially water. 

LATOr. 

Cbxate, to make. 

Gbsatimv; the thmg which is made. 

Garbt, to bear. 

Gabrio^ the thing which beara 

Produoi^ to lead forth ; to bring forward. 

PBODUortofi, the thing which is brought forward. 

IicPKDi^ to catch the feet ; to hinder. 

iMPEDimen^ the thing which hindera 

OoouB, to strike against ; to come to mind. 

OcxjVBBence, the thing which occurs. 

FftoJxoT, to cast forward ; throw. 

PBOjKon^ the thing which is thrown. 

Tsuite, that which is bounded. 

Deposit to lay aside. 

DepobU, the tiling which is laid aside. 

Obb, a round moving body. 

OBBt^ the path of an orb. 

Nabrate; to fell as a story. 

NABBATttM; the thing which is told. 

Pagan, a peasant ; a heathen. 

PAGANMm, the things which heathens belieye Mid ppao- 

tiscr 
Tebtamxnt, a wilL 

TEsnmofiy, the thing which is given in proof of any thing; 
B^ifQinun, the thing which regulates. 
Bbhsabse, to recite again ; to repeat the words of another. 
BEHEABSoi^ the thing which is rehearsed. 
Just, straight ; right. 
Jvmiee, the thing which is right. 
Restrain, to hold back. 
Bx8TBAiN<; the thing which holds back. 
CANnovnde, the attack with cannons. 
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M. 

MR 
MA. 

TEaiY. 

OMSNON. 
AL. 
SIS. 
SY. 

SK 



1 



^ 
^ 



PftOBum^ the thing whieh is to be proved ; a quettioiL 
Tagmg, the thing which is. set; a subjeot 
BoGNM) the thing which is thought ; a fixed notion. 
FftAiiery, the thing which is touched to make muaic ; a 

stringed instrument 
Ptepww MH Oi s the thing which is visible. 
ScANDo/^ the thing which causes ns to stumble ; offense. 
BAiu, that which is set ; the foundation. 
Pox^, the thing which is made by the poet 
EGUPS0; the thing which fails ; obscuration of light 



INSTRUCTION XL. 
8UTFIZB8 THAT DBKOTE MAT OB OAK BB. 

Ths sufEixes, able, ible, ble, ive and He, are of Latin origin, 
and denote tliat whicli may ob can be. The Gotliic word, 
able, meaning strong, is regarded as the root of the suffixes, 
able, ible and ble, since it has shaped their meaning. 

BXBBOISB. 



LATIN. 



ABI^E. 

IBLEL 

BLEl 

ILR 



IVR 



AiTAni, to reach ta 

ATTAisaUe, that may or can be reached. 
AooxBS, coming to ; the approach. 
AxxaaBiUe, that may or can be approached. 

Dw)Ue, that may or can be taught 
^^ FBAOf^ that may or can be broken. 
Atteaoi; to draw to. 
AiTtULorive, that may or can attract 
ExEoun^ to foUow ; to perform. 
'Exxaorive, the power that performs ; £he chief ruler. 
Cbkat^ to form or make any thing. 
CBJEATi«€^ that may or can create. 
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INSTRUCTION XLI. 
BUFFISSS THAT DENOTE MADE OF. 



The Gotliic suffix, en, and the Latin suffix, ous^ are added 
to nouns, and form adjectives. They signify made of. 



EXEB0I8E 
GOTHIC. 



jjx J jfade of ^*^^» ^® ^"^ substance of trees. 
* 1 ' WooD^s nuide of wood. 

LAinr. 

(FiBEi^ a Bjxe thread. 
M£^ Qf "FiBBoua, made or composed of fine tliread. 
' Gaktelaoi^ an animal snbstance softer than bone. 
CAKTiLAGiNatt^ made or consisting of cartilage. 



INSTRUCTION XLII. 
BUFFIXBS THAT DEKOTE PEBTAININa TO. 

The names of many things in English are changed into 
adjectives that denote pertaining or relating to, by certain 
suffixes. These are chiefly of Latin origin, and are as 
follows : ai, ar, ry, ik, ine, an, ian, lent and ain. Those 
of Greek origin are as follows : al, ac, an, ic and ine. The 
suffixes, an, He and ic, are both Latin and Greek. All these 
sufficces denote pertaining to, or of the nature of. 
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« 



XXBBOISX. 



AL. 
AR. 

RY. 

ILK 

INE.- 

AN, 
lAK. 






8 



LENT. 
AIN. 



LATIN. 

Faxbst, what prodnoes; a father or mothar. 

FASKBtral, pertaining to a father or mother. 

CntoL^ a figure, every point of whose oironmferenee is 

eqaallj distant from the centre. 
CiRouLor, pertaining to a circle; of the nature of a eircleu 
Plaxet, a wanderer ; one of the heavenly bodiea 
PLANSTAry, pertaining to the planeta 
AicATory, pertaining to love. 
"PuMaile, pertaining to a boj. 
Infanti^ pertaining to an infant 
CANtne, pertaining to a dog. 
pAoan, pertaining to a village ; a heathen. 
SvLvafi) pertaining to, or of the nature of a wood. 
Paris, the name of the capital of France. 
pABistan^ pertaining to Paris. 
Chbi8t, the anointed Saviour. 
CHBiBTiafs pertaining to Christ. 
Fbaud^ a cheat ; deception. 
"BravduUiU, pertaining to a fraud. 
PiBT, a stroke ; a plague. 
Pssn/en^ pertaining to a pest 

Chapel, a hood, then a tent ; now a place of worship. 
Chafloms pertaining to a chapel ; a minister of a chapel. 



AL 
AC. 

AN. 

10. 
INK 



■ri 
I 



BoAKDolf pertaining to, or of the nature of an offense. 

Elkgt, a wail ; a mournful poem. 

EuEoio^ pertaining to a mournful poem. 

Christ, the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

CHBiBTtafi) pertaining to Christ ; a follower of Christ 

Tm^ a mark ; a sign or sjmboL 

Trpfo, pertaining to, or of the nature of a type. 

Crystal, a clear mineral of a regular form. 

CRTBTALLtfitf, pertaining to, or of the nature of crystal. 



m 
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INSTRUCTION XLlll. 



SUFFEOBS THAT DENOTE THE QUALITT. 



There is a large class of words in English that denote 
the quality of things considered in itself. Many of these 
are formed by the addition of certain suffixes to verbs or 
adjectives. Fertile, for instance, means rich or fruitftd : 
fertil% means the quality of being rich. Suffixes of this 
character are chiefly Latin. They are the following : ty^ cUe^ 
tfe, cy, ice, ry, y, or, ism, and Tnmiy. Such suffixes denote 
the QUALITT, considered in and by itself. 



TY. 

ATR 
ITK 

cnr. 



ICR 

BY. 

T. 
OR. 

ISM. 
MONT 
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BZEBOISB. 

LATIN. 

Novel, recent ; pertamingto what is recent 
No YKLfy, the quality of being recent 
Sbbbni^ dear or calm. 
SsBENi^y, the quality of being serene. 
FoBTUMi^ an event ; good or bad events. 
FoBTUNo^ the quality of having good Inok. 
EBUDtfo, learned ; the quality of bdng learned. 
Radiaki; emitting rays; shining. 
RADiANcy, the quality of shining. 
Innocent, harmlesa 

Oualiiv ^^'^^^^^'^^t *^® quality of being harmless. 
^y^ Just, right 

Justus^, the quality of being right 

Beav^ bold ; daring. 

BaAVsry, the quality of being daring. 

M<m>ebt, restrained ; retired. 

MoDEsiy, the quality of being retired. 

Febvot, the quality of being warm. 

Hebo, a man who follows the pursuit of arms ; a brave 

man. 
HEBOum, the quality of being brave. 
AcBiD, sharp; severe. 
Actamony, the quality of being sharp or severe^ 
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INtTRUGTION XLIV. 

surnuB iHAT DnroTB sTAn or coKDmoiu 

Tbx. state or condition of tlungs, in English, is often 
expressed by adding certain suffixes to names of qualities. 
Such are the suffixes, ce, mfe, agiy ry, ate, ism, cy, and id. 
These denote the state or condition, expressed by the 
radical word. They are of Latin origin. 



OR 



UDE. 



AGE. 
BY. 

ATEL 

IBM. 
CY. 

n>. 



SXEBCISI. 
LAXDr. 

YiGiLAin; watdifii]. 
YiGiLANM^ tha state of being watehfaL 
DufM r pn iT ^ ha ngi ng on ; supported. 
Dkpbhdbim^ the state of being supported. 
ABBOBxacnn; growing like a tree. 
ABBosnaiNM^ state of growing like a treei 
QuixT, at rest 

QomiMtfl^ tiie stata of being at rest 
^ Puinnid^ the state <^ being foil. 
ExAor, prewed ; precise or eorreet 
'Bausnaiadt, the state of being exact 
Bond, bound ; servile. 
BoKiM^tf^ the state of bdng bound. 
PxEB, a nobleman. 

VEMamge^ the condition or rank of a peer. 
Slave; one bound to another. 
SLAwy, the state of a slava 
Doctor a learned teacher. 
DooroBOf^ the degree of a doctor ; the state or office of a 

doctor. 
Paonssoaotd^ the state or office of a professor. 
SAvAotam, the state of a savage. 
CAFTAiN«y, the state, or rank of a captain. 
FiaYi4 ^^ st<^ of being warm. 



is 
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INSTRUCTION XLV. 
• SUFUZBS TEAT DEN 0TB ABOUNDZNG IN. 

There are a few suffixes that have the sense of .fulness 
or abounding- in. They are of Latin origin. Such are the 
suffixes, otiSj and ose. They denote ABOUNDiNa in, or fall 
of. 

BZEBOISE. 
LATIN. 

Mountain, a high elevation of land. 

MouNTAiNoiM^ abounding in mountains. 

RiGHTBoiM^ abounding in right. 

Sanguinx^ red like blood. 

SANGUiNsotM, abounding in blood. 
•S RoBUBTioiM^ abounding in strength. 
^ TEMPXBTUOtM, full of tempests. 

Abqillaoeoim^ abounding in olaj ; clayey. 

Oapagioim^ of large dimensiona. 

CuTANEOiM^ pertaining to, or affecting the whole skin. 

Instantansoim^ full of the moment ; immediate. 

EaRONKnM^ abounding in, or haying the nature of error. 

OEiacNTiTioiii^ abounding in, or having the nature of cement 

Ykbb, a word. 

Ybbbom; abounding in words. 



OUS, 



OSE. 



INSTRUCTION XLVI. 

\ . 

SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE PLACE WHERE. 

The agent or person who follows any kind of business 
must have a place where he pursues it. The words that 
stand for such a place are formed from the agent by the suf- 
fix, y. The full suffix that denotes the place where, is ry. 
It sometimes naturally denotes also the trades or kinds of 
occupations, and the things contained in the place. Audi- 
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tor, for instance, is a hearer, and auditory is the place where 
he hears, and the persons in it 

BZBB0I8B. 

m 

LATIN. 

CuTLKB, one who makes kniyes and other instnimdnt 

Ounx/y, the trade, place where, and things in it. 

Grain, anj kind of com. 

GKANAfy, the place wh«re grain islcept. 
Place ^^BxavATOB, a preserver ; one who takes care ol 
where. CovsEKVATory, the place where things are preserved, as 
plants. 

AsMOfy, the place where arms are kept. 

NuBser, one who nourishes the jonng; 

NuBSSfy, the place where the young are nourished. 

AncBotMge^ the place where an anchor maj be cast 



BY. 



AGR 



INSTRUCTION XLVII. 
SUFFIXES TEAT DENOTE LIKE. 



Bes£MBLANC£ is sometimes expressed by suffixes ; as, en, 
icj ife, tnc, avy ofe, y and aid, JEhiJB Grothic : oid is Greek. 
The others are of Latin origin. They did not mean like 
originally. It is a secondary meaning, and arises fix>m com- 
parison« Mij for instance, means made o^ as in brazen, and 
then Itke, as in the phrase, brazen face. 



E.Z E B C I s E . 

GOTHIC. 



EN i tAhe ^^**^ ^ plant from which linen is made ; fibres of flax. 
( ' FLAZtffs like flax, or fibres of flax. 

LATIN. 

10. ( CoNX, a figure like a sugar-loat 

1 lAkA. ^^*^ ^^® * cone. 
11^ ( Hosxt^ like an enemy. 
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INK 
AB. 

ATE. 

OUS. 

Y. 
DID. 



Snran^ an niinud that oreeps on its belly. 
SEBPBNTtfu; like a ierpeat* 
LuNar, like a moon. 
GraouLar, like a circle. 
Glob^ a round body. 
QiOBote, like a globe. 
£^ QuoBout, like a globe. 

Safonaoboim, like soajs or having the nature of soap. 
Sfomgk, a porous marine substance. 
BpoNQjf, like a sponge. 

OBXEK. 

SPHKBiy a round body, or globe. 
BpBXRoid, like a sphere, or globe. 



INSTRUCTION XLVIII. 



COMPOUND surrixBS. 



There are often more than one suffix found attached to 
a word. We often have the first, second and third deriva- 
tive words by the addition of the first, second and third suf- 
fix. Each one requires attention ; but it is the Idst one that 
gives the peculiar idea of the word. Alphabet, for instance, 
IS a compound word, formed by the Grecian names of a, 6. 
We add tc to it, and have alphabetic, like an alphabet. To 
this, we add, al, and form the word, alphabettca2, pertaining 
to what is like an alphabet. We add the suffix, ly, to this, 
and form the word, alphabetica%, which means like that 
which belongs to what is like an alphabet. 

Such is an instance of a compound suffix. In examining 
its formation, we see that it is composed of simple suffixes, 
the last one always giving the precise meaning of the word ; 
as, alphabet, alphabetic, alphabetical, alphabetical. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIX. 
TBB gUFFUW TEAT HATS XOBI THAN 0MB MKAHDIGw 

Some of the suffixes liave more than one meaning. Ate, 
for instance, means one who^ the act of making^ quaUty of a 
thing, and Wee or resemblance. Thus, graduate is one who 
has taken a degree; narrate, to make or give an orderly 
account ; temperate means a low degree of heat, and globate, 
like a globe. 

These different meanings are easily explained. The 
suffix, in some cases, forms nouns, verbs, and adjectives : 
in others, the same word is used for the act and the product; 
the state and the quality ; the thing which, and the quality; 
the place where, and the practice of some art in it. Two 
things, then, explain them : they form different kinds ofvxyrds^ 
or words differerUly used. 

BXBBOISB. 

AS, one who ; as, Amerioofi ; pertaining to; ua, sylyan. 

ANT, ENT, one who; m, merchant ; the act of; as, benevolent ; ttate of; aa, 

-pendent, 
ATE^ one who; as, potentate ; to make; as, regvlaie: quality; as, taamaie: 

Uke; as, Dordote. 
rTE^ one who; as, Reehabtfo : to make ; as, untfo ; the thing which ; as, re- 

qmaite: qualUg; as, oompostte. 
lYJfi^ ^"'^ who; as; capttve ; the thing which ; as, relative : that mag or can ; 

as, persuastvA. 
ION, the act ; m, compolston ; the thing which ; as, intunatton. 
KENT, the aet; aa, judgmenf .* the thing which ; as, ejectment 
AGE, the thing which ; ae^ porterage : the ttate of; as, orphan<ip«L 
GE^ the thing which ; as^ asaiBtanee ; the state oft as, yigilanee. 
ISM, the thing which ; as, CalyinMm : the Uate of; as, savagMm ; the act of; 

as, critictsm. 
ILE^ that may or can 6e ; as, fragile ; the thing which ; as projectt^ .* pertain^ 

ing to ; as, infantt^ : like ; aa, puert/e. 
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ICE^ the thing tokieh; as, justtctf ; the quality; ab, cowardice. 

T, the qwdity ; as, dew;y .* like ; e^ bloody. 

RT, the quality; ae^ brayefy: ttate; as, slayery; the place vshere ; as^ 

nursery. 
EN, to make; as, whiten ; made of; as, oaken : like ; ae^ golden. 
IG, pertaining to; aa, lytic : like; as, spheric: 
INl^ pertainiug to ; as, crystalline ; like ; as, feminine. 
AR, one who ; as, liar ; pertaining to; aa, solar : like ; as, tabular. 
OUS^ abounding in ; as, dangerotM : made of;as, fibrose ; like ; aa, globoiM. 
ART, one who ; as, lapidaf^ ; pl<tce where ; ai^ libra^^y : pertaining to; as, 

military. 

The suffix, is^rij has yarious meanings, and requires a 
particular notice. These may be presented in this place. 

State, BABBARiMR, the state of barbarians. 
Quality. HiRoirm, the quality of a hero ; or rather, deeds. 
i>oe^rinetJ>Eisfii, the doctrines of those who believe in Gk>d as Ore- 
ISM. < ator alone. 

Idiom, HEBRAism, an idiom, or mode of speech among the He- 
brews. 
Art, Criticism, the art or practice of the critic 



INSTRUCTION L. 
THE BELATION OF SUFFIXES TO RADICAL WORDS. 

The relation between radical words and suffixes is one 
of much interest, and should be carefully studied.' It is the 
same relation as that which subsists between a stock and a 
jra/i. 

The radical word, it will be remembered, is one that gives 
rise to other words. Hope, for instance, is a radical word, 
and gives rise to the words hopeful^ hopeless, hopelessly, and 
others. 

A suffix is a letter or letters added to a word to form a 
new one with a new meaning. Less, for instance, is added 
to care^ and forms careJ!es5, careZesaZy. 
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The words, hjope and care, in these instances, are stocks ; 
and the suffixes, ful^ lesSj lessly^ are grafts, taken from 
other words and engrafted on hope and care. As the fruit 
produced in the natural world, is in all cases the fruit of 
the grafts, so the meanings in the world of derivative words, 
are in all cases the meanings of the suffixes. This may be 
illustrated. Love is a radical word, and stands for that 
feeling which leads us to delight in persons or things. From 
this, I form the derivative words, fovcr, hving^ lovingly^ love- 
less, by the addition of suffixes. All these words have a 
new meaning, and this meaning is expressed by the suffixes. 
Thus explained, the relation of radical words and suffixes 
is easily imderstood. It is that of the stock and grqfly or the 
seed and the blade, stalk and ear. It is the growth oflangitage 
as seen in words. 

INSTRUCTION LI. 
PREFIXES. 

The things about which we think and talk, appear in time 
and place. The sun, for instance, rises in tl^e morning in 
the east, and sets at evening in the west. 

They ever appear at rest or in motion. We mark their 
appearance, and express it by words. Accordingly, we 
speak of the growth of plants. Grass grows. But this 
growth changes. Now, instead of representing the change 
by a new word, we represent it by a change in the form of 
the radical word, growth. The grass ot;ergrows the walk. 
Over, in this case, is a prefix. 

A prefix is a letter or letters added to the beginning of a word, 
to form a new one with a new meaning; as, close, mclose. 
Prefixes occur in all languages. In some cases, they are 
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prepositions or adyerbs. In other cases, they are fragments 
of wof ds now no longer in use. 

English prefixes are numerous. They are also of a mixed 
character. Some of them are Grothio ; others are French ; 
some are Latin, and others still are Greek. 

They resemble each other. In many cases, the same pre- 
fix appears in all these languages. The Greek opo, the 
Latin a6, the French a, and the Gothic of^ or qff^ differ only 
in form. They are the same prefix. 

Prefixes agree in another point* They represent kesv 
and MOTION in time and place, and may be arranged in 
groups accordingly. The Latin supra^ for instance, Greek 
hyper ^ French 5wr, and Gothic oyer, all signify rest or motion 
above or over sopaething else in time or place. Thus wo 
shall study them. 

They are classified thus : Those denoting motion in time 
and place; REST AND MOTION within or between objects in time 
and phjce ; REST AND MOTION out of a place or point of time ; 
REST AND MOTION without OT beyond a place or point of time 
REST AND MOTION before or after som>e place or point of time , 
REST AND MOTION obove OT below a ploce or point of time. 

INSTRUCTION Lll. 
PBBFECES THAT DENOTE BEST AND HOTION IN TUB AND FLACB. 

In and en are the same prefix under two forms. It oc- 
curs in Gothic, French, Latin and Greek, and denotes rest 
and MOTION in time and j^Jooe. 

The n,. in this prefix, is frequently changed into other 
letters. In Gothic, it becomes m / as, embitter : in French, 
m; as, empanel: in Latin, Z, m, r, g ; as, tflude, impose, 
irrigate, tj^noble: and in Greek, m; as, emphasis. It be- 



7ft 



QOUBfiB m bffbare words begiiming with n^i^p; and i^ r, g^ 
'bcsfora wordB begianing with these letten. 



■ Z1B0I8B. 



IN, 

Oft 

EN. 



JEN. 



''S /nicATi^ one who lodges with anothtr in ft kooM^ 
Of QiuiYiv to eanr« or eat on wood or rtone. 
ifU{k ^^^^y^f to canre or ent into wood or stone. 
JSmBMSif to 1*7 or pal nU$ a bedi 



jgi^ Labs^ qvoad out ; extended, 
or AhAaem, to spread oat into largo diwensiona. 
**^^ JSbiBOTTLi^ to pat into bottles. 



IN. 



SN. 



I 



In, 
or 



LATIN. 

/fiHABiTAifT, one who dwells in a plaoOb 
iftHAurr, to dwell in a certain place. 
i^BiBi^ to drink in anj thing. 
gLTTHpm^ to shine into ; to enlighten. 
ifBiTAT^ to excite heat in body or mind. 
IffKor, to make into a fire^ 

ORKEK. 



j^ MkMMtn, power m a person or fhing ; inho^ent power. 
or A^xiQcv m a eoantrj or pe<^le. 
*i^ JBmPEA^OM, to speak with force in or on certain wordit 



INSmVCTION Llll. 

ntinZBS THAT DINOTB BB8T AHD^ MOTION WITHIN OB BETWEEN OBJECTS IN 

TIME AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, enter, inter and intrOj are different foims of 
the same prefix, and denote rest and motion wirsiN or 



J 
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\ 



BBTWEEN objects in time and place. Enier is the French 
form, and is derived from the Latin, inter. It sometimes 
becomes inter. 

■ZIBO isi. 



nUDTGE. 



ENTER, 

OB 

INTER. 



JSntenAis, to receive i^i^fi the house and treat hoepi- 

WUMn, t»My. 

or JnterLAxm, to Veaye, or intermix threads tnthin one 

***'*^ another. 

IfUerviEW, a yiew between persons. 



LATOr. 



INTER, I TFt^tfs/n^^roED^ to come between parties to reconcile them. 
INT^O / between. ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ bring within a place; to make known. 



INSTRUCTION LIV. 

FBKFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND HOTION FBOM A PLACE OB POINT OF 

TDCE. 

Ab or o, apOj a, and o^or off, are prefixes of the same sig- 
nification. They denote rest and motion from a place or 
point of time. It is from the outside of the place or object 
in it. 

The Greek apo is the root of all the others. Indeed, the 
Latin a6, French a, and Gothic of or off, are only different 
forms of it. • 

They imdergo some changes in being placed before some 
words. P becomes ph ; as, aphelion : and ab becomes a ; 
as, avert. 

■ Z E B c I s ■ . 

GOTHIOl 

J Sit, to fix or place. 

JPiram. 



Cjfiax, to place oUfnm another. 
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{ 



^BAT^ to h^tXfnm or down ; to l«ifen. 
* JycHDy to keep %wmj/rom a thing. 



LATIN. 



ABO, f Ab900VD, to hide from yiew. 

AB, J lyam, Ahmn, awaj Jrom ; m, home, 
^ 1 Hwn. or*^^^*""* turned ^ow; disliking. 
DE. I down -OffABT, to go awayyVow, 



APO, f ApouoGYf a discourse yrom; an excuse yrom something. 

OB < fhfm, AphxLioVf from the sun; the place of a planet most dis- 






■^^ L iant/rom the sun. 



INSTRUCTION LV. 

PiXnXRS THAT DENOTE BEST AKD MOTION OUT OF ▲ PLAGE OB POINT OP 

TIME. 

Ths prefixes, ot^ a, ea; or e and ds, denote rest and mo- 
tion OUT OF a place or point of time. They refer to the 
inside. 

The Xj in the Latin ex, and the k, in the Greek ek, are 
often dropped, and then the prefix is e alone. Sometimes 
the X becomes// as, ^ete. 

EXEB0I8B. 

GOTma 

I Break, to part or diyide. 

OUT.^ Oitf 0/ ^),j^^j^ to l„e^ ^^ o/a place ; to shine forth. 

FBENOEL 

A. \ Out of, AruLOif frightened out </mind ; terrified. 
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UlVOL 



EX, 
E. 

OB < 

EF. 



JSxoLOD^ to fihat out of % place. 
^BE88k a going out of, 
^^ ^-f' SfiFLXJX, a flowing out of. 

MxjENTBio, from or out from the centre. 



EC, 

OB •< 

R 



JSeuoQUK, a selection out of; a pastoral poem. 
JSIe»le8Iasti€^ one called out of; a person connected nith 
Out of, the church. 

JSkjLEPSR, a failing out of; the darkening or obscnring of 
light 



INSTRUCTION LVI. 

FBEnXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION WITHOUT, OB BETOND A PLAOB OB 

POINT or TDtE. 

The Latin prelixes, extra and uUra, ttans and preterj tlie 
Greek ^ara and meta, and the French tres and (yutre, in com- 
pofiilion, out, denote bbtond, rest and motion on Hie out- 
side of a plaoe or point of time. 

Trans becomes tra in some cases ; as, tradition. 

• 

BXBBGISS. 
FBENOB. 

OUT.i ^ ^m QutSLkQ^ to spoil beyond remedy ; yiolence. 
TRES. i ^ TVmfass^ to go bejond ; to transgress. 



EXTRA, r J^o^roOBDiNABT, beyond what is usual 

ULTRA. 1 UltrasBTf one who goes beyond what is moderate. 

PRETER. 1 I* PretersATOBJj^ beyond what is natural 

rpBjy^ 1^ TKmf AttJLimc^ 6ejf!>n<l the Ailaatie. . 



PABA. 
METH. 
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Pamox, u opudon hitftmd what it triM^ or appMn m. 
jpf g mug^ mn. ezplaBatuin Ujftmd the text ; u expUna- 
tion iriiioh unfolds follj a paaaage or book. 
(^ IfetoMomraosK, to change heyottd, or into another form. 
MetkoD, with, or beyond the way ; manner of arrangement 

INSTRUCTION LVII. 

PBEnZB THAT DENOTI BB8T AMD XOTUHT BEFORE OB AFTEB SOME PLACE OB 

POINT or TOfE. 

The prefixes, ante, pre^ pros and fore^ denote rest and 
motion before, and post^ afteb, some place or point of 
time. 

■ XEBGISE. 



fAndiaoVf the iron before the fir<», or brands which sopport 
-^^ them. 

IHENCU. 

AJSTE, < Before. AntecHMimat, the room before the chief apartment 

LATIN. 

r AtUeoKDKm, that which goes before another. 

^^ J Before, AnU^Krm^ a date before another date. 

P£K PreoBDX^ to go before, 

POST. y^Afier, Pottaaam, something written after. 



PB0S,C Pro«TBHBO% a placing before; the placing one or more 

OR < Before, letters before a word ; aa^ beloYed, 
P^O. ( ProQKAMMK, something written before. 



INSTRUCTION LVIII. 

PBSnZBS THAT DENOTE REST AND HOTION ABOYB OR BELOW A PLACE OR 

POINT OF TIME. 

The Latin prefix, super ; Greek, hyper ; French, mr^ and 
Gothic ewer, denote above or oveb ; and the Latin sub^ and 
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svhter ; Greek, hypo ; Frencli, so or se ; and Gothic under^ 
BELOW or UNDER a place or point of time. 

One of these undergoes some changes. Sub becomes sue, 
snf, sup and sue ; as, sz^cceed, sij/Ter, 5wppose and ^t^coess. 



BZEBOISB. 



OOTHia 



I 



OYER. ( Over, OveroouK to pass over; to subdue. 
UNDER. 1 Under, UnderRXTEf to rate under value. 



FRENCH. 



SUR. 



SO, sue. 



I Over, 



SurcoABQE, to charge aver much. 
Suniomrr, to mount above. 

iSajouBK, under or through a day ; a temporary abiding in 
Under. ^ pi^ce. 

Sucooii, to run under ; to come to one's aid. 



SUPER 
SUPRA. 

SUB. 



LATIN. 

Above, £fii/>0rNATUBAL, above what is natural 
or over.SuprauvjxDAJHE, above the world. 

SubuAssJU'o, under the sea. 

iSfucocMB, to sink under. 
Under. SugQvaTf to carry under ; to hint any thing. 

5u/)P0BT, to bear up under. 

SufSAXSf to bear under ; hold up. 



GBEEK.' 



HYPER. Above. HyperotanCt one who is critical above measure. 

< Hi/pocBJTEf one under a maslC; one who feigns to be what 

HYPO. Under, he ia not 
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INSTRUCTION LIX. 

FHKFIXVB THAT DXNOTE BB8T QB MOnOV ABOUT A PLAOB OE FOIBT 

OF TDCB. 

dream, ytrih, peri, amphi and coun^ denote rest and mo- 
tion ABOUT a place or point of time. 

XZIBOISB. 



OowvTKTf the land ohout a city ; a tract of land. 
COIJN. •{ About, Oounaa, an aasemblage of men called to consult tAomi a 

thing; 

uam, 

^2 CfireumjAOEST, lying about or ronnd. 

CIBCU. Ai ^ dreumsAyiaJOM, to sail about the world. 
"""" ^ Ambaxn, going aboat» snrroonding. 

^^ AnavTATK, to cut round; to cat off. 



FERL 
AMPHL 



PmoAasaffMf a skin round the heart 
PerioASF, & skdn. about fruit 
About j^jg^iiBRATBM, thc placc where one can see around; 
kind of circular theatre. 



INSTRUCTION LX. 
PBEFIXES THAT DXNOTB BX8T OB MOnON AOAIK8T, IN PLAGE AND TIME. 

The Latin prefixes, contra and 6b ; Greek, anti; Frencli, 
counter; and Gothic, gainj denote rest or motion AaAiNST, 
in place and time. Ob undergoes some changes of form. 
It becomes oc, of^ and op; as, occur, q/fend, oppose. 

BXBBOISB. 

qoxH^a 

OAIN. < Againtt 6WfUAT, to speak against» 

4* 
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FRXNGH. 



00U17TER. 



.1 OcfunienAxs, the part opposite or agaimL 

bk ChunUnoTsoLt to weigh agaifut with equal weight. 



LATIN. 

OOKTRA, '' 

OR 



CONTRO. 
OR 



ConiroDWtt to speak agoiiMU 
-. CcniroYExSf to torn against; to dispute. 
.1 OAjboi; to oast against ; oppose. 
^ CeouB, to run against; to happen. 

OfnasR, a striking against ; injury. 

CjpFOsi; to place against. 



kvrrr i AaainsL -^**'*"^^'™'^''» ^^^ ▼^o J* against Christ. 

i AntASuaOf against or opposite the Aretio or KortlL 

CATA, ( Against, 

o& •< or CkHoBiorraft, one who is against a Baptist. 
CATH.( down. 



INSTRUCTION LXI. 
PBBFIZS8 THAT DENOtIB BB8t Aim IfOTIOlT THftOUOR A PLAOB AND HME. 

The Latin per, Greek rfm, and Frencli jpar, denote 
THROUGH, or thoroughly, in place and time. 

exeboisb. 
fbenob; 



C Tkfmigk PurDOit, to give through; forgiye. 
*^ / above -P^**^^®^"**? through, and abore aU. 



latin; 



PT?R ( >7«,^. ^^^»«» to go or pass MroiijrA. 
i-Mt. I ^/ifou^A. p^,„,jjr^ n^^g Mroi^A, or thoroughly. 



JDIA j Through, JHancmvsi, the measure through a drole. 
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INSmuCTION LXII. 

FRXFIXBS THAT DBNOTB BBBT AHD MOTIOV TOBWARD AHD BACKWARD, IN 

PULOl AND mCB. 

The prefixes, pro^ proSj pur B,nA fore, denote rest and mo- 
tion fobwabd; and retro, re and arui, BACKWABD or again. 

BZBB0I8B 
GOTHia 



«>«- )^^i^^togoforttor/on««£ 



iMTD i St. *-u7 -'^^''-^M** to ••wy ^rth or/orward; to rteaL 
PUR. I ^"^^w' Pt^xn^ to go/<Mwrrf after a thing. 



LAim. 



PRO. Cl^arward. PrauoTs, to moye forward; to adyanoe. 

RKTBO. J Baekward RetrooxDE, to go haehoard 

■n^ "i ^ . i2epEAT, to strike d^atX or back ; to do again, 

I i20OEDE, to go haeh. 



OBEKK. 



PROS, r Fcfysard ProgKLTSK, one who cojneB fonoard; a convert 

J .inoLTBiBy the loosing or separating a thing back to its 

AXSA. I oeA:. elements. 



instMuction lxiii. 

PREFIXES THAT DENOTE APABT OR SEPARATION IN TIME AND PLAOB. 

Bis and se, both Latin, denote APART or separation in 
time and plaee. JDis beoomes di before a consonant, and 
sometimes has s changed into/; as, dif&dent 
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EXEBOISB. 



Dia 

DIF, 

OB 

DL 

SE. 
SEML 



LATIN. 

DitTBAcr, to draw apart; to divide the attention. 

IHspsL, to driye apart 

Apart, JHoBxaB, to go a^art from the subject. 
SeoEDE, to go apart. 
SemkoBCLE, haffa circle. 



INSTRUCTION LXIV. 
PREFIXBS THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION TOOETHEB, IN TIME AND PLAGE. 

Oon and syn denote rest and motion together, in time 
and place. Botli undergo changes of form. Con becomes 
CO, cog, col, com, and cor. Syn becomes sy, syl, sym. Juxta 
may be placed in this group ; it means NEAR, or side by 
side. 

1ZEBCI8E. 



LATIK. 



OonYBXRf to come together, 
Cohere, to stick together. 

CON. ^ether^*^^'^ ^"^ together, 

Golusait to gather together, 
Comuix^ to mix together, 
ObrROBOBATB, to Strengthen together. 

JUXTA. with, «^**^^<'fP<^irioif» a position near toith another. 



GBJCKK. 



SYN. 



%nTHEBiB, a placing together. 
Together. SjfmpATBY, a feeling with another, or together, 

SylLASLKf letters taken together ; a part of a word. 
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INSTRUCTION LXV. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTB SBST OB MOnOlT TO OB UPOIT, IM TDS AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, cd^ epi,.a and on, denote rest and motion 
TO or UPON, in time and place. Ad undergoes many changes, 
and appears in the forms of oc, q/J o^, aZ, an, ap, ar, asj at, 

and a. Para means side by side, but is commonly used for 

upon. 

XX1BCI81. 
GOTHIOi 

OK. j 7b or up(m, OnwASst, to tarn to; to adyanoe. 

LATIN. 

AdiOJSf to join to. 
AeoaxDir, to give credit Uk 
. AfnXf to fasten to. 
AffOBSBR, to go to or against. 
AljjOTf to assign to. 
AD.'l To orupon. Atana^ to bind to. 

AppjESTD, to hang on or to. 
ArsoQATE, to daim to onesell 
AaoAiL, to leap npon, to attack. 
^^TBT, to bear witness to. 
Abobjbe, to mark down to. 



OBBXE. 



EPL 
PARA.1 



7b orupoik JE^TAi^ a writing upon a tombstone. 

Upon, ParassTE, one who feeds by the nde of another, or who 
side by tide, liyes upon another. 



INSTRUCTION LXVI. 



PBSFIXBS THAT DENOTB DESTITUTION OF, IN TIME AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, un, a, an and m, denote destitution of, or 
WITHOUT, in time and place. Un sometimes appears in the 
form of in. In takes the form of en, em, t^ ^, and ir. 
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XXEBOISX. 



OOTHia 



UN. j 



IN. 



NON. 
SINE. 



^^ UhBDWf to unfasten, and leare mthout being bound, 
toif Aotil ^^'**^^^^» without, or not holy. 

LATIN. 

JhAOTtTE, not active ; without actiyitj. 
2^Qi ImpLAOASLRf not to be appeased. 
or IffnovLEf not noble ; without nobility. 
vnthauL jij^q^ not legal 

/rBEvsRENT, uot reyereut ; without reyerence. 
NaL NonEsnm, not an entity, or being. 

SineovBX, without care ; an office without care. 



GBXIK. 



A, 
oa 

AN. 



.1 



Without. 



Atom, that ean not be cut ; without diyisibilily. 
^fiABGHT, without goyemment or etder. 



INSTRUCTION LXVIL 
PBEFIXES THAT DENOTl WELL OB ILL, HT TDtl AND PLACE. 

J^j bene, male and dys^ denote wdl or Hl^ in time and 
place. Eu and bene denote well ; male and dys^ ill or 
badly. 

EXEBOISE. 



BENE. 

MALE, 

oa 
MAL. 



*'WeU. 

ni 



EU. 

PYa i 



LATHf. 

^cfMyoLKNoi, a wishing wU, 

MaleYOLKSOR, a wishing t^ 
MbUtbxat, to treat Ul, 

GRBSK. 



Wm, JWlooist, one who praises wetL 

BadoriU '^''"^™^ ^^ ^^ ®^ d^ertioi. 
'DfftBamsn^ a bad or eyil yoice. 
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INSTRUCTION LXVIIi. 
THE BELATIOir OV FREFIZBS TO SADIOAL WOBDB. 

Thebb is an interestmg relation between prefixes and 
radical words, and one tliat must be understood in order to 
have a correct knowledge of either. It is the relation of 
rest and motion in time and place. 

A radical word^ it will be remembered, is one that gives 
rise to other words. It does so by the aid of suffixes and 
prefixes. Able, for instance, im this way, giyes rise to 
ihleness, ably, and unable. 

A prefix, as already defined, is a letter or letters added 
to the b^inning of a word to form a new one with a new 
meaning. De, for instance, is placed before pabt, and forms 
the word, cfepart 

The words, able and part^ in these instances, are radical 
words, and stand for things about which we think and talk. 
They are rgmsentativee of the tilings, and in language are 
treated as things Aemselves. They must accordingly 
appear at rest or in motion, and in some time and place. 
Prefixes commonly express these things. They point out 
the relation of the radical word to rest Or motion in time 
a&d place. This is simple and interesting. 

It may be illustrated. The word, alpine^ stands for what 
pertcdns to the Alps, a range of mountains in Eutope. I 
place trans bdSore it, and form the word, fremsalpine, which 
means beyond or on the other side of the Alps : cmlpine 
means on this side. Ordinary is any thing that is usual ; 
er^roordinary is what is beyond the usual. Date is the mark 
of time, or the act of marking it. Anted&te is the date 
before the true one. In these instances, prefixes point out 
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the relations of words to each other in place and time, and 
give us an interesting view of the growth of language. 



INSTRUCTION LXIX. 
ENGLISH OBTHOEPY Aim OBTHOaBAPHT* 

English orthoepy and orthography treat of the spoken 
and written English word. The former addresses the car, 
and deals in the sovmds of our language ; the latter ad- 
dresses the eye, and deals in the letters by which these sounds 
are written. 

Orthoepy and orthography, as thus presented, are closely 
related, and should be almost the same. But this is seldom 
the case. The speaking and spelling of English words 
differ widely. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy may be explained. It arises out of the following facts : 

1. We have only twenty-two distinct letters to represent 
^e forty simple sounds of our language. See Inst. XXT. 

2. The words of our language have come to us from 
various sources, and retain much of their national form or 
orthography. 

8. The early writers on this subject were guided solely 
by the ear, and were very careless. Many errors have 
conie down to us from this source. « 

4. Expedients have been devised to mark long syllables, 
and distinguish words that are sounded alike. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy, just pointed out and accounted for, has raised some 
difficulties in the way of their study. These dif&culties 
require marked attention, They may be presented under 
the following heads or topics: 
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1. Different sotrnds of the same letter. 

2. Medial sounds, or vocal sjnonymes. 
8 The doubling of sounds and letters. 

4. Silent letters. 

5. Accent and orthoepy. 

6. Quantity and orthoeipy. 

7. Spelling. 

8. Articulation. 

9. Enunciation. 
10. Pronunciation. 



INSTRUCTION LXX. 
DIFFSRXNT BOUNDS. OV THE BAMB LBTTXB. 

The same letter in English has often more than one 
sound. This is a serious difficulty in learning the orthoepy 
and orthography of our language. Written exercises, and 
the careful imitation of those who pronounce the English 
language correctly, alone can overcome it. 

The letters that impose this difficulty upon us, should be 
known, and the difficulty itself surmounted by practical 
exercises. 

1. A has four sounds ; as heard in father, mat, fate, fall. 

2. B has two sounds ; as heard in me or mete, met. 
8. I has two sounds; as heard in pine, pm. 

4. O has two sounds ; as heard in note, not, 

5. U has three sounds ; as heard in tube, twb, hull. 

6. W is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, 

and has the sound of weh, as in vAn ; u in drew, new, and 

now. When followed by A, the h is pronounced before it; 

as, what, hwat ; when, hwen. 

8* 
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7. Y is both a oonsc^umt and vowel, and had the sound 
of yeh^ as in ye, youth; and of «, as in city, society. 

8. C has the sound of s before e, i, y ; as in city, centre, 
cymbal ; and of h before a, o, u ; as in cake, cut, cone ; of 
sh^ as in ocean, spacious ; and of z^ in discern, suffice. 

9. Ch has the sound of tsh, as in c&XLrch; of £, as in 
chorus, and of sh^ as in machine. 

10. D has a flat sound, as in d^dd; also the sound of ^ 
as in cracked, wipee?. 

11. G has the sound of gek before a, o, u ; as in ^ve, gro, 
grun ; and the sound of j before e, i, y ; as in grem, gin, 
gyrate. 

12. Gh has the sound of gth, as in ^Aost; of/ in lau^A; 
of i in hou^A; or is silent, as in plou^A. 

13. J has the sound of efeA, as in jest ; of y in halleluyah. 

14. L has the sound of h at the beginning, and of d at the 
end of words and syllables ; as in Zull, fip, traveZ. 

15. Q has the sound of hw^ as in gueen. 

16 B has the sound of rha at the beginning, and of or 
at the end of a word or syllable ; as in rap, far. 

17. S has the sound of sek at the beginning, and of ess at 
the end of a word or syllable ; as, sip, less ; and also the 
sound of » in days, besom ; sh in sure, and ai in vision, 
usual. 

18. T has the sound of teh^ as in touch ; of sh in partial, 
Jind of ch in question. 

19. Th has a hard sound, as in ihm ; and a soft one, as 
in tfiine. 

20. 2 has the sound of a gliding zeh^ as in ^on, »one; 
and of 7ih in a2;ure. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXI. 
MXDIAL BOUHDe, OB YOOAL STNONTIEIbI 

The forty simple sounds of our language are not always 
represented by the same letters, or combinations. Other 
letters, in certain oases, take their place, and have all the 
features of vocal synonymes. ^ 

FooaZ^yyionymeffareJ^f^ers cr (x/mbirw^icms of letiersihathave 
the same or wmxLcur sounds. They are known also as medial 
sounds, beoause they come between the others. 

The medial sounds, or vocal synonymes of our language, 
are quite numerous. They can be learned only by a caie- 
fol imitation of correct speakers. Foreigners rarely can 
acquire them. 

1. A, as in &ther, has for its synonymes, ea, au, ua and 
ah; as in heart, aunt, gt^ard, ah. 

2. A, as in fat, has for its synonymes, aa^ ai, t^a; as in 
Isaac, plaid, gt^rantee. 

8. A, as in fate, has for its synonymes, aa, at, ay, ea, ei, ey, 
ou; as in J.aron, patn, bay, great, reign, prey and gawge. 

4. A, as in Ml, has for its synonymes, aw^ au, o, oa, ou ; 
as in lat^, cawl, cost, broad, ought. 

5. B, as in theme, has for its synonymes, ee, ea, cb, ei, eo, 
ey^ 05, ie, of, y and t; as in feet, fear, Copsar, deceit, people, 
key, fostid, chief, chamois, city, and machine. 

6. E, as in them, has for its synonymes, ee, ai^ ob, ea, e^ 
ie, eo, oi^ ua^' a; as in been, again, DoBdalus, head, hetfer, 
friend, leopard, conversion, victt/als, any. 

7. I, as in pine, has for its synonymes, y, ei, iis, ey, oi^ ui, 
uy; as in my, height, die, eye, choir, guide, buy. 

8. I, as in pit, has for its synonjrmes, y, ai^ ei, is, oi^ ui, ee, o, 
u; as in cyst, captain, surfeit, seeve, tortoise, guilt, breeches, 
women, bz«y. 
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9. 0, as in note, has for its synonymes, oo, aUy eau^ eo^ ew, 
oa, oe^ou, ow ; as in door, hawtboy, heau, yeoman, sew, boat, 
foe, mould, shot^;. 

10. 0, as in not, has for its synonymes, eo, otij a; as 
George, cough, what. 

11. 00, as in fool, has for its synonymes, o, oe, ou, too, 
u; as in move, shoe, 3owp, tt6;o, ptdl. 

12. U, as in mtde, has for its synonymes, eu, eau, ew, ieUy 
ieWj tte, ui; as in fei^, beawty, det^;, adtet^ yiew, htie, jwiee. 

13. IT, as in but, has for its synonymes, o, oo, eo, «b, tot*, 
oe, ou; as in love, flood, surgeon, cushion, precibtiSi does, 
totigh. 

14. 01, as in oil, has for its synonyme, oy; as in boy. 

15. on, as in house, has for its synonyme, ot^;; as in owl. 

INSTRUCTION LXXII. 
THE DOTJBLINa OT LETTBBS. 

Double consonants sometimes appear in English or- 
thography. They appear in such words as mossy, batter, 
stabbing. If we pronounce these words, double sounds 
will be heard. ^ 

This doubhng of consonants is somewhat interesting. It 
forms, however, no part of the spelling of such words as 
it appears in. The doubling of the sound is an organic 
necessity. It is forced upon us. 

If I sound lihe word, map, the organs of voice close at 
the seat of the consonant, p; and if I attempt to sound a 
syllable following this, that begins with a vowel, I am 
forced to repeat the ^, as in mapping. This doubling of 
the sounds of consonants is represented to the eye in double 
consonants. These appear in such words as platter, soul- 
less, tatters, rattle, cattle, pudding, sinning. 
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The doubling of consonants should be carefully distin- 
guished &om doubh consonants. Double consonants appear 
in compound and deriyatiye words, when the root ends 
and the suffix begins with the same letter. This is the case 
in the following words : innate, unnatural, adduce, sea-port- 
town. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIII. 
SnJENT UETTEBS. 

Orthography, we have said, represents orthoepy imper- 
fectly. Letters often appear in the written word which are 
silent in the spoken one. This is most frequently the case 
in borrowed words — ^words received from the Fiench and 
Greek languages. 

Silent letters form one of the difficulties in orthoepy and 
orthography. This difficulty yields to written exercises in 
spelling, and the carefril imitation of those who pronoimce 
.our language correctly. 

In addition to what has afready been gathered up on this 
subject in the last two instructions^ a few more particulars 
may be stated. There are a few silent letters that daim our 
attention. 

1. E is commonly mute or silent at the end of words ; as 
in mine, time, lone, fete. 

2. H is sometimes silent at the beginning of words ; as, 
Aonor, Aour, Aumor. 

8. G is Sometimes silent ; as in ^aw, phlegm. 

4. B is often silent ; as in com6, deitor, lamJ. 

5. Oh is sometimes silent. It is so in drachm. 

6. L is silent before k ; as in baZk, chaZk ; and in some 
other words ; as, couM, wouH. 

^7. N is silent after m and 1 ; as in hymn, kiln, 
8. P is silent in some words ; as, jt)salm,empty, pneumatic. 
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INfTRUCTION LXXIV. 
▲OOENT AND OBTHOEPT. 

If I pronounce the wordj presuThe, I lay greater stress 
upon the syllable, sume, than on pre. This stress is called 
accent. 

Accent is stress of voice on a sylhhh or syllables of a word. 
This subject has been presented. See Inst. XXV. In addi- 
tion to what was said there, a few more things may be added 
here. 

1. The accent may be on the first or second syllable of 
words of two syllables ; as, argue, w6rshipj f6olish, liar, har- 
p6on, invent, rely', attain. 

2. The accent may be on the first, second or third sylla- 
ble of words of three syllables ; as, pitiful, merrily ; en- 
d&ivor, replenish, disable; cavalier, disengage. 

3. Words of more than three syllables, may have the 
accent on the first, second, third, or fourth ; as, incapacity, 
unfatherly, trigon6metry, experimental, atidibleness. 

Accent plays an important part in distinguishing a 
large class of words of two syllables, that maybe nouns or 
verbs. The noun has the accent on the ^rsi syllable; the 
verb has it on the second. 

c6nfine, confine. pr&ent, present 

insult, insult. r^el, rebfl. 

protest, prot&t. d&ert, desert 

INSTRUCTION LXXV. 
QUANTITY AND OBTHOSpT. 

The quantity of English syllables requires more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. The time taken up in 



pronoimcmg them difibrs. In some cases, it is longer than 
in others. This is qnantit j. 

QucofUiijf is length of time m uttering a eyUabkf and is Jong 
CT AorL It depends upon the vowels ohiefl j. It depends 
also upon the consonants. 

1. Quantity depends upon the vowels. All vowels are 
long' or short, l^ej are long, when they are free to vanish 
away ; as in so, Goto, father : they are short, when part of 
their sound is cut off; as in robber, b^ pit 

liOIC* TOWKLS. SHOB* TOWSU. 

A as in father. A as in bat. 

A as in £zte. 

E as in mete, ) E as in bed. 

E£ as in feet) 

as in note. as in not 

00 as in fool. 

U as in tube. IT as in tt^b. 

The diphthongs oi and au are long, as in Ixnl, hot^se.. 
AUsyUoMesin wJdch along votvel appears are long ; as, tooth, 
lute, Plato. 

2. The quantity of syllables does not altogether depend 
on ihe vowels. If it did, short vowels would form short 
syllables. This is not always the case. The words, bin and 
)in, are short They become long by the addition of d; 
^bindjfind. 

Quantity, then, or the length of syllables, is ascertained 
^ two ways — by the length of the voioels, or by the voiods 
ond consonants taken together. 

INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 

spSLLora. 
SpsLLiKa is representing a word by its proper simple 
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sounds or letters. It may be oral or written. I may, fo] 
instance, spell the word man^ by uttering the soimds o\ 
m, a, n, or by writing the letters in the following order 
man. The latter is spelling it by writing the letters tha^ 
represent its simple sounds. It is the only certain way ol 
learning the orthography of English words. 

Oral spelling should not,^ on this account, be neglected 
But then it should be oral spelling. The true soimd of 
each letter should be given, not as it appears in the alphabet 
but in the word to be spelled. Instead of spelling chin 
ce, aitch, i, en, the child should speU it thus: cheh, ih, en 
Oral spelling, conducted in this way, would have a. mean 
ing and a use. 

The subject of spelling, as thus stated, has its difficulties 
These have arisen from the carelessness of early writers or 
orthography, and the introduction of many foreign wordt 
into our language, with much of their national orthography 
These difficulties are most readily overcome by writter 
exercises. The eye soon becomes familiar with the fonm 
of words. ^ 

In these exercises we need some directions. These are 
furnished in the following rules : 

1. No rules can be given for spelling radical words. The 
ear and eye are our guides. 

2. Derivative words are subject to rules, which should 
be faithfully committed to memory. 

THS OMISSION OF LBTTEBS. 
XULS I. 

The final e of a radical word is commonly rejected, wher 
the suffix begins with a vowel ; as, sale, salable. 
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KULS II. 



The final i of a radical word is lejected, when the suffix 
b^ins with i; as alkali, alkalize. 



KULX III. 



The final y 'of a radical word, when preceded by the 
letter t^ is commonly rejected before a suffix beginning with 
aoro; as, purity, puritan. 



K U L X I v. 



Words ending in cr or or, ofien reject the e or o before 
a suffix commencing with a vowel ; as, victor, victrix. 



ULm y. 



Words ending in 2e, preceded by a consonant, reject these 
letters before the suffix, ly; as, idle, idly. 



KULE TI. 



Words ending in ate, reject these letters before the suffix, 
cy; as, private, privacy. 



BULK TI . 



Words ending in ant or ent, reject t before the suffixes, ce 
*Didcy; as, dependent, dependence; verdant, verdancy. 



THE DOUBLING OF LETTEBS. 
KULX I. 



The final consonant of a word of one syllable, preceded 

V a single vowel, is doubled before a suffix beginning with 

* Vowel ; as, spot, spotted ; map, mapping. 

5 
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RULE IL 



The final consonant of any word, accented on the last 
syllable and preceded by a single vowel, is doubled before 
a STiffix beginning with a vowel ; as, occur, occurrence. 



THE GUANOING OF LETTERS. 
BULK I. 



The final y of a radical word, preceded by a consonant, is 
commonly changed into i, and sometimes into e, before a 
sufiix ; as, happmess, beauteous. 



RULE II. 



Words ending in / or fe^ commonly change / into v, 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, wi/e, wit;es, mis- 
chie/J mischievous. 



THE ADDITION OF LETTEBS. 



EULB L 



Words ending in 6fe, take i between h and Z, before the 
suffixes ity and Hies ; as, able, ability. 

Suffixes frequently take a letter or letters to connect them 
with the radical. These connecting letters can be learned 
by careful observation alone. 

The rules given above will be of some use in acquiring 
a correct orthography. And yet, the whole subject can be 
mastered more agreeably in written exercises, the instructor 
pointing out the principles embraced in them as they are 
needed^ and showing their application. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXVL 
ABTI01TLATI0N* 

ArticukUian is the joining of the parts of the organs of speech 
to form the meaning sounds of our language. It requires us 
to attend to the position and action of the tongue, teeth and 
lips. 

Articulation requires much care, especially in the Eng- 
lish language. The mixed character of our language, and 
the various combinations of consonants, render this exercise 
a difficult one. 

Articulation requires attention to the following things : 

1. A full supply of air in the lungs. 

2. The right position of the parts of the organs of speech| 
before each sound is made. 

8. The vigorous expulsion of the air from the lungs. 

4. A deUberate, careful and forcible use of each part of 
the organs of speech — ^the glottis, palate, tongue, teeth and 
lips. 

INSTRUCTION LXXVII. 
XNTTKOIATIOIf. 

EaundaMon is the act of throrving out the voice from (he 
lungSj and m>odi/ying it by the tongue^ palate^ teeth and lips. 
It is the mode or way of giving out sounds. Thus, the 
w^ords, luil and soothe, are enunciated with a smooth glid- 
^ voice : pierce and perish are enunciated with a severe 
^nd impulsive voice. 

Enunciation deserves our serious care. It gives life and 
expression to speech. It is commonly attended with errors. 
-Ajnong these, we would direct attention to the following 
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three : feebleness^ the omission of some letters and the obscure- 
ness of others. 

1. Feebleness. The air is too often expelled from the 
lungs without any energy. Feebleness marks the sounds 
that are made. To remedy this, use the tongue^ teet/i and lips 
forcibly. 

2. Omission of letters. The omission of letters or sounds 
is a common error. It arises from hurry and fed)leness. It 
miay be illustrated. It is common to omit d in and ; / in of 
the ; e in believe, delight, every, several, and travel. These 
are only a few instanced. 

8. Obscureness of sound. The sounds of the voice are 
in many cases very obscure. One sound is run into another ; 
or what is far worse, a sound is uttered which is unknown 
to our language. All this arises from carelessness, hurry and 
feebleness in the use of the several parts of the organ of 
speech. JE is changed into w, as, momt^nt ; a into u or t, as, de- 
fendant; intot*, as in mother; dropping gr in Tifl', as, sleepin'; 
r in far, war; sounding y like e, as cite, society, for city and 
society; and adding r, as in idear, the lawr of. These are a 
few of the many errors that attend upon an obscure enun- 
ciation. 

Exercises in the deliberate and forcible use of the organ 
of speech, are useful in this connection. If carefully ex- 
ecuted, they will remove such errors of enunciation as have 
been pointed out. We give, fortius purpose, a few combi- 
nations of consonants : 

1. Clime, blame, flew, spleen, slew. 

2. Brew, frown, dread, spring, stray, shriek. 
8. Bold, hold, gulf, silk, toils, melt. 

4. Gleams, screams, bank, once. 
6. Barb, hark, scar, mast, corks. 
6. lasp, canst, midst, laughedst, walkedst 
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7. Able, travel, every, several, memory. 

8. Sing'st, sings, singing, weeping, sleeping. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIX. 
PBONlTNOIATIOir. 

Ih'(muncloAixm is the ad of giving the true sound of letters in 
tsords, and the true accent and quantity of syllables. It in- 
cludes the knowledge and practice of all that we have said 
in the last ten instructions. 

1. Pronunciation attends to the exact sounds of letters 
in words. Letters, as they appear in words, undergo some 
changes. They have different sounds. A, for instance, 
may be a, a, ah, or aw, as in fate, hat, fether, law. 

2. Pronunciation attends to accent. Accent or stress of 
voice may be placed on any syllable. It should be on the 
right one ; as, p^rfdme, scent ; perfdme, to scent. 

8. Pronunciation attends to the quantity of vowels and 
syllables. This is a nice point, and adds much beauty to 
speech. 

To apply these principles is no easy task. Errors are 
common. Our best guides are good society and a good 
dictionary. Good society will educate the ear and supply 
models for imitation : a good dictionary will be the stand- 
ard by which we settle sM doubts. It should be our table 
companion. 

INSTRUCTION LXXX. 

A SUBYET OF THE MATERIALS OF THE GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH AND CLASSIC 

WORDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The materials of the engrafted elements of our language, 
are now in the possession of the pupil. If he has passed 
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over the first part with care, he is ready to pause at this 
point, and take a survey of his course before he enters upon 
the second part — the application of all the materials he has 
gathered up. 

Part of his coTirselies behind him. He sees, at the begin- 
ning, the steps by which he was led into orthography and a 
knowledge of its elements. Nearer lie the histories of the 
engrafted portion of his language. The subject of etymology 
is prominent. Terminathns^ suffixes SLad prefaces rise to view 
again, arranged in groups, the ready materials by which 
thousands of words are to be formed from a few routs. 

According to the computation of some, the entire words 
of the English language, including all the scientific terms, 
amount to the prodigious number of one hundbed thou- 
sand. Perhaps, it is a better estimate, which makes them 

SEVENTY or EIGHTY THOUSAND. SomC FIFTY THOUSAND 

of these words are derived from the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. 

In the English language there are not more than two 
HUNDRED prefixes, suffixes and terminations; and fifty of 
these, belong to the Anglo-Saxon portion of the language. 
The whole radical words are not over ten thousand. 

It is acknowledged that there are in the English language, 
fifty thousand words of Latin and Greek extraction ; and 
that not more than two thousand of these are radical words ; 

that THIRTEEN THOUSAND of these FIFTY THOUSAND COme 

from two hundred roots, and two thousand four hundred are 
derived from only twelve roots. For instance, the Latin 
word, irahOf to draWj forms two hundred and ten words, 
B,nd facia, to make or cfo, FIVE hundred words. 

These statements are too striking to be passed over care- 
lessly. They point out the great importance of a correct 
knowledge of suffixes and prefixes, and their relations to 
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onr language. The earnest attention of 
be given to the materials of orthography. 



INSTRUCTION LXXXi. 
THB OOLLBOTED 1CATEBIAL8 OF THE HAND-BOOK. 

The materials of the Hand-Book of the Orthography of 
the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek words of our 
language are now before us. The collection is made. 

At this point, we may pause and look upon the collec- 
tion. It consists of some radical words, terminations, suf- 
fixes and prefixes, of Gothic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. With these materials more than forty thousand 
words in the English language are formed. 

From the collection, we may look back upon our course 
in making it. It is a course of discovery. Before we 
entered upon it, we were in the habit of using words, but 
knew not from whence they came. Their origin and struc- 
ture were hidden things. 

Now it is otherwise. We know that our language is a 
mixed one. We know also that the words composing it 
are of Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. So are the suffixes and prefixes. And now, when 
words fell upon the ear about the fireside, or meet the eye 
on the printed page, we think of their descent. 

The studies on which we are about to enter will bring to 
view much knowledge of the same character. The rela- 
tions of the elements composing our language will be 
observed. The Anglo-Saxon is the basis. The Gothic 
follows, and then the French and Classic. So the structure 
of our language arose, and so it should be studied. 
The nature of each element will be learned. The Anglo- 
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Saxon, "With the kindred Gotliic, relates to the heart, home, 
and the senses ; the French to law, products of art and 
taste ; and the Latin and Greek to the arts and sciences. 
The blending of all forms a rich language. 

These elements await us in groups. They are arranged 
under leading topics of thought, such as home, the house, 
farm. At each step we will find assemblages of words. 
The Gothic, French, Latin and Greek appear in their 
places. Side by side, and connected with things, they 
appear on the printed page. At every step, we will see 
where the Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, was rich, and 
where poor, and from what sources she borrowed the need- 
ful word. Comparisons will be made, and the child, before 
he is aware, will find himself a young philologist. 



SECOND PART. 



STUDIES IN THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 
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STUDIES IN THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDIES EXPLAINED. 



The studies on whicli we are about to enter, relate to 
orthogr^pliy, or correct writing. They respect vnritten 
words of Gotliie, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin. 
Beyond this, in no case, shall they pass. 

Such studies are not altogether unknown. The child, long 
before this work is placed in his hand, is somewhat ac- 
quainted with every thing in orthography. The sounds of 
Jiuman speech, and the ktters that represent them ; words 
and syllables ; accent and quantity; definition and the use of 
^ords, are in some degree known. He can spell and lorite 
^ords, separate them into parts, point out the radical word. 
Prefixes and suffixes ; and in some cases, at least, trace 
them to their source. He knows these things. Still, there 
is more to be known. Johnson, and Walker, and Keid, 
in England ; and Worcester and Webster, in America, 
We brought to view almost all that is important about the 
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words of oar language. Latham and Trench have add^d 
much that is valuable. The fruits of these laborers are to 
be gathered and stored up for fature use. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SOOPE OF THESE STUDIES. 

Study, in all cases, is nearly the same. It is the placing of 
the mind steadily on a iking for the purpose of examining it. 
Such it is in orthography. 

Disarm^ for instance, is to be studied. The mind is 
steadily placed upon it through the senses of hearing^ seeing 
and touch, and proceeds to examine it. The word is pro- 
nounced, written, divided into two syllables and accented 
on the second. Thus, dis-drm. It is now analyzed, or re- 
solved into its parts, the prefix, dis, and the radical word, 
arm. The sense of these is next determined. Dis means 
separation, and arm means a weapon, or to famish vnth a 
weapon. Disarm, then, means to separate, or take away 
arms or weapons. The general, for instance, disarms the 
rebels. The word is of Latin origin. 

In this instance, we have the scope, or extent of studies 
in orthography. The particulars may be separately stated. 

1. Pronunciation. The word is to be pronounced with 
due attention to articulation, syllables and accent ; as, dis- 
drm-ing. 

2. Orthography. The word is to be represented by ita 
proper sounds or letters, and the syllables and accent 
marked; as, t^-rant. 

8. Olassification. Words are to be divided into radical 
or derivative, simple or compound; as, leaf leafless; ship, 
shipwreck. 
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4. FormaJtUm, The formation of derivative words by 
prefixes, as, t^Ttkind ; suffixes, as, xmxAful ; and termina- 
tions, as, inan'5; prefixes and suffixes, as, wngainZy, de- 
mands marked attention. Compound words are made by 
tbe union of two or more simple ones ; as, lap-dog^ and 
should be analyzed. 

6. Meaning, The sense of the word is to be ascertained. 
This requires attention to every part ; as, unrighteousness^ 
which means in a state not right. 

6. Use. Words have a use in forming sentences, which 
requires notice; as. The ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment. 

7. NcUional Origin, Each word is to be referred to the 
language firom which we have borrowed it; as, author^ 
a word of Latin origin. 

8. History, "Words are history, and should be studied 
as such. Attention, in this case, is to be given to their 
origin and growth^ and perhaps, decay. Insult^ for instance, 
is a Latin word. It is composed of the prefix, tn, which 
means upon^ and sult^ a radical word not used in our lan- 
guage, which means to hap. Insult means to leap upon, 
then to strike against, and now to give offense in any way. 

" The history of words is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Our very apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of 
the 'bayonet,' that it was first made at Bayonne; 'cam- 
brics,' that they came fi'om Cambray; 'damasks,' fi'om 
Damascus ; * arras,' from a city of the same name ; * cord- 
wine,' or ' Cordova,' from Cordova ; * currants,' from Co- 
rinth ; the * guinea,' that it was originally coined of gold 
brought from the African coast so called ; * camlet,' that it 
was woven, at least in part, of camel's hair. Such has been 
the manufacturing progress, that we now and then send 
calicoes and muslins to India and the East; and yet the 
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words give standing witness that we once imported them 
thence; for 'caHco' is from Calcut, and 'muslin' from 
Mosul, a city in Asiatic Turkey." 



CHAPTER III. 
THE USE OF SUCH STUDIES. 

The use of studies in orthography cannot be hidden 
from any one. By them, orthography is known ; and by 
orthography, we can make the thoughts and feelings of the 
soul visibk, and discourse on paper. The transactions of 
business can be carried on between persons separated by 
oceans. Time cannot prevent communion. The written 
word lives from age to age. 

Nor is this all. Such studies, if pursued in the way laid 
down, form a most desirable training for the mind. They 
strengthen all its powers, and afford much instruction 
about the people, who first used the words which we use, 
as well as about our forefathers, who borrowed them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE PLAN OF STUDY LAID DOWN. 

The studies before us relate to orthography. The wriUen 
words of Gothic, Celtic, French and Classic origin are the 
objects to be examined and known. But these are signs^ 
and only useful, so far as they point out to the mind the 
things for which they stand. Failing to do this, they are 
like unmeaning finger-posts. 

Things, then, are ever to be k^pt before the mind, and 
the words which represent them, learned, if possible, in 
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their presence. It is proposed accordingly to retrace the 
steps of the child, as lie passed £rom object to object, and 
picked up the words that form his oral speech. So let him 
form his written language. Things are the centres around 
which words are wisely grouped. 

In passing from object to object, the mind observes a cer- 
tain order. Three stages of observation and growth 
are apparent. These are expressed by things, quali 
ties and actions. So the child observed and formed his 
oral speech. So let him form his written language. Each 
study will consist of the thing or topic, and the words that 
relate to it. These words; as far as possible, will be divided 
into three exercises: words that stand for things, words that 
stand for qualities, and words that stand iot^adums. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MODEL LAID DOWN. 

The child learns to planiest in imitating models. They 
are to him as originals. His exercises are copies. The 
model, in the present case, consists of two parts, the study 
and the prepared study. 

THE STUDT. 

The study consists of groups of words arranged under 
the thing to which they relate. Three groups, when prac- 
ticable, appear. The first consists of names of things ; the 
second, oi names of qvjalities ; the third, of names of actions. 
Thus, the human mind naturally gathers up the words that 
compose language. 

In the disposition of these groups, the words are so 
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arranged as to present to the eye the fymwMon of deriva- 
tive and compound words. The radical one is given, and 
following it, may be seen the ofl&pring. They are pointed 
out by terminations^ suffixes and prefixes. In addition to 
this, the child is taught the use of words, and the languages 
from which they have been borrowed, 

THB AFFECTIONS. 
GOlHia LATIN. 

LoYEy a leaning forward; delight in AxAiof^, pertaining to loye. 
any thing. 

Does the child love his parents? 
?y, linen — 

fbenoh; gbeke. 

ktULtenT, a lover ; t>ne who delights Ghabitt, love in' alms ; the grace of 
in works of taste. love. 

able, Meneas 

the prepared studt. 
Affections. 

GOTHia LATIN. 

Love, a leaning forward; delight in Amatory, pertaining to love. 

any thing. Axatobial, belonging to what per- 

A child loves his parents. tains to love. 

LoYELT, like love ; amiable. gbeek. 

LovBUNEss. the state like lore. chabitt. the We of alma ; the grace 

of love. 
Chabitabli^ that may or ean show 
Amateub» a lover ; one who delights favors. 

in works of taste. Chabitableness, the state of what 

Amateubs^ lovers of works of taste. may or can show favors. 

By comparing the study and the prepared study, it will 
be seen at once that the one is an outline^ and the other is 
this outline filled up. 
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The exercise by which this is done, is simple, but profit- 
able. The child begins to copy the study. When he 
oomes to the question by which the use of the first word is 
shown, he answers it, and shows its use in a declarative 
sentence. This course might be pursued with great advan- 
tage in the use of every word in the exercise, the teacher 
using it in an interrogative form, and the pupil in a declara- 
tive one. In this way, the two most important forms of 
sentences would become familiar, and conversation easy. 

The child proceeds. He joins the terminations^ suffixes 
md prejioces to their radical words, and forms derivative 
ones. These he writes out in full, and defines. While 
doing these things, he attends to the original meaning of 
words, and the languages from which they have been re- 
ceived. The study is then prepared, and all that it 
teaches, impressed upon the mind by the union of three 
senses — ^ecearing, seeing, and touch. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THB COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The course of studies, now before us, extends over the 
written words of our language, of Gothic, Celtic, French 
and Classic origin. It will not embrace all the written 
words. Many of them are rude. Some of them are fer 
from being agreeable to the ear. Others are too unwieldy 
for ordinary use. All such words are passed over in silence. 
We do not like them, and cannot regard them as proper 
materials for a chaste language. 

The aim and scope of the course may now be stated. It 
is proposed to furnish the child only with comely words. 
It is proposed to do this under every leading object of 
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thought, 80 that he will have an agreeable and sufficient 
assembhige of words with which to think, speak or write 
about any prominent subject that is brought before his 
mind. 

To secure all this in the most agreeable way, home is 
selected as the point of departure. From this, the child goes 
forth to the wide world. His way lies among the works of 
Art and Nature. About these, he thinks, and gathers up 
words to express his thoughts. For convenience, and great- 
er ease in study, the works of man and God are divided 
into distinct topics. Such are home, man, the pursuits 
OF MAN, nature, and God. As the child passes over these 
in the study of the words that belong to them, he forms a 
rich language for himself, and at the same time, acquires a 
happy method of thinking. When the course is ended, he 
finds " the kindred points of heaven and home " united in 
his language. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE PLAN OF STUDY APPLIED. 

The plan of study which the Literary Association has 
laid down may not be clear to all. In view of this, the 
Association submits the following remarks, with a model of 
studying and reciting the exercises in the second Hand- 
Book. 

THE WORK TO BE DONE. 

The pupil is about to enter upon the study of some seven 
thousand choice words, borrowed from the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. The radical words are 
given. The derivative, he must form for himself He 
builds up his own words. These are to be defined and used 
in the formation of sentences. 
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PJJUXIOll. 



The preparation for this work must be ample. If the 
pupil has passed careftillj through the first part, he has all 
the materials for his work — terminations, suffixes and prefixes. 
He only needs the radical vxrrds and their meanings, and 
these are given in each study. 



1HK AFPUOATION . 



The application of those materials may be made in two 
ways: the oral and the written. In the oral application, 
the pupil fills up the blanks in his mind: in the written ap- 
plication, he writes out on his slate or in copy-books, the 
whole exercise, filling up the blanks in writing. 

The plan, in either way, may be carried out in part or 
wholly. 1. The pupil may fill up the blanks, and be ready 
to spell and define the words. 2. He may do so, and also be 
ready to see the use of each word, as the teacher uses it in a 
question and he also uses it in an answer. 8. The pupil 
may be thrown more upon his own resources, and furnish 
instances of the uise of each word in carefdlly prepared 
sentences. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STUDY. 



The study of each exercise will employ the pupil agree- 
ably. If it is pursued orally, he takes his place and begins 
with the first radical word, observing its spelling and mean- 
ing. He then thinks about its use, and applies it. This 
being done, he proceeds to the formation of the derivative 
words, filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling, 
meaning and use of each word. 

If it is pursued in the written form, he gets his slate or 
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blank book, and proceeds to write out the whole exerdse, 
filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling^ meaning 
and tise of each word, if the plan is folly carried out ; if 
not, he omits the use. But such an omission should nevei 
occur. 

. THE MODELS. 

The study, when completed, should correspond with one 
of the following models : 

HOUSS. 

ooTHia Garden, an inclosed place for the 

culture of plants. 

Dwelling, the place where one lives. er 

house, OELTia 

-plaeef Lawn, an open place. 



FIEBT MODEL. 
CK>THia 

DwELLiNO, the place where we stay ; Garden, an inclosed place for the 

a habitation. culture of plants. 

DwELLiNGhHousE, the housc whcro we Gardener, one who takes care of a 

stay. garden. 

DwELLiNG-PLAQE, the placc where we 
stay. 

8E0OND MODEL. 
GOTHia 

Dwelling, the place where we stay; Jhaeher. — ^Has the American a neat 

a habitation. dwelling-house ? 

Teaeher.—Ia a hut a dwelling? Pupil.—The American has a neat 

Pupil. — ^A hut is a dwelling. dwelling-house. 

Dwelling-house, the house where Dwelling-plage^ the place of one's 

w« »toy. abode. 
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TVoeWw— Should a dwalling plaM be Piiptfd— Eden wm the first garden. 

healthy t QAMBmnoi, one who takes care of a 

FupiL — A dweDing-plaoe should be garden. 

healthy. Tfoeker.—WaB Adam the first gar- 

Gabddi; an indosed plaoe for the denerf 

«altiire of planta Pupil. — ^Adam was the first gar- 

Tea/kn. — Was Eden the first garden ff dener. 

• 

Thus the pupil proceeds from word to word, studying 
and reciting each exercise. 

THIED MODEL. 

GOTHI& Lani^ a walk or narrow way. 

di -^_ , , , A lane bordered with hawthorn is 

I^wnuNG^ the plaoe where one stays ; , I 

a naDitation. Wainsoot, a line of boardins round 

dwelling is dear to the inhabit- ,j 

_^ , , , The wainscot in my father^s house 

DwxLUNG-HOUsa, the honse where one , , 

, . _ ^ 18 very broad. 

, „. * Pbop, that on which any thing rests, 

nae a Urge dweUmg-houM. The prop in the ceUar u strong. 
DwxLUNo-FLAOi^ the place of ones 

abode. cELTia 

I prefer a lofty dwelling-place. , , i « 

^ • 1 J 1 r xi. Lawn, a clear place: a space of 

Gabdkv, an mclosed place for the ' , . . ^ - , 

-^ ^ 1 X- CTound m front of a house, 

culture of plants. ° 
__TJixj J ^ jA rolling lawn is an ornament to a 

The Lord planted a garden eastward ° 

'^ Eden. J"*"^ ^^ 
6a]u>xnkb, one who takes care of a 

garden. Trellis, a kind of lattice-work used 

The employment of a gardener is for plants or screena 

pleasant The trellis is made of wire. 

In this way, the remaining part of the exercise is studied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THB RECITATION. 



The recitation may be made attractive. The exerciae 
studied according to any of the models, the class is called 
out. The teacher proceeds. 

FIRST MODEL. 

Teacher, — ^Dwelling. Teacher, — ^Dwelling-hoase. 

JPupil. — ^Dwelliog, the place where Pupil. — ^DweUing-house, the houae 
one stays; a habitation. where onti stays. 

In this way, the recitation, according to the model, pro- 
ceeds. A spelling exercise closes it. 

8B0OND MODEL. 

T^sacher. — ^DweUing. Pupil. — ^Dwelling-house, the house 

Pupil, — ^Dwelling, the place where where one abides. 

we stay ; a habitation. Teacher, — ^Has the Ameriean a neat 

Tsacher.^lB a hnt a dwelling f dwelling-house? 

Pupil,^A hut is a dwelling. Pupil,'— -The American has a neat 

TWwjAer.— Dwelling-house ? dwelling-house. 

So the recitation is pursued according to the second 
model. A spelling exercise may complete it. 

THIRD MODKL. 

7}!aeher. — ^Dwelling. Teacher, — ^Dwelling-house. 

PupiL — ^Dwelling, the place where PupU, — ^Dwelling-house, the houM 

one abides ; a habitation. A dwell- where one abides. I like a large 

ing is dear to the inmates. dwelling-house. ^ 

In this way, the recitation is continued to the close of the 
exercise. 
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A recitation conducted according to the third model is 
both instructiye and amnsing. As one pupil after another 
is called up to take part in the recitation, curiosity and 
expectation are excited. No one knows when his turn 
comes, or what part he has to take. And then the in- 
stances I The character of each mind is laid open — ^their 
associations and habits of thought are seen. The teacher 
gains clearer views of their minds, and each pupil is mutu- 
ally benefited by the labors of his class-mates, whether 
those labors are feilures or triumphs over difficidties. 
Time, too, passes agreeably. Nor is there as much of it 
required in one of these recitations as in the ordinary ones. 
The preparation is so thorough as to make the recitation 
easy and rapid. In addition to all this, it should be re- 
membered that the recitation is an exercise in reading, and 
is admirably adapted to cidtivate the voice, since the 
instances are the. pupils' own thoughts, and are more likely 
to be read with proper inflections and tones than the 
thoughts of others. 

CHAPTER X. 
HOME. 

The word, home, in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, French, Latin 
and Greek, has nearly the same meaning — a closed place. It 
agrees with Eden, the first home of man. 

Home now commonly means, a residence with those we love. 
As such, it appears in every possible degree, and in all pos- 
sible circumstances. The homes of our Saxon forefathers 
were pagan. So were those of the Goths, French, Latins 
and Greeks. They all became Christian. The gospel 
makes true homes. 

The objects and words of home are now to be taken up, 
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linked together, studied, and laid up for life in connection 
with suitable words. 

riBST STUDY. 

HOME. 

The Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek languages 
contain no word that exactly expresses the meaning of our 
word, HOME. It means more than a house, or an abode in 
some settled place. It refers chiefly to the abiding of the 
sold with what it love& — ^the repose of the affections. For 
this, we are indebted to the Bible. The Saxon part of our 
language alone contains words under this head. These have 
already been given in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Or 
thography. 

SECOND STUDY. 

HOUSE. 

The word, house^ has the sense of covering^ and in most 
languages affords the first notion of home. Caves, tents 
and mud- walled huts were the first habitations of mep. The 
city of Eome had its beginning in a village of such huts. 
The home of the first man is an exception : it was a garden 
of delights. Its name was Eden. 

BXEKOISE I. 
NAMES OF THUfOS. 

ooTHia Gasden, an indosed place for the 

Dwelling, the place where we stay ; culture of plants. 

a habitation. crJoneWho 

Were caves ever used as dwell- Lane, a walk, a narrow way. 

ings ? Wainsoot, a line of boarding round 

house^ the house walls. 

'plaee, the place Pao^/that on which any thing resiiL 
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OILIICL 



Laww, adeflUT pUoe ; a spaM of ground 
in front of a house* 



Tbklub^ a kind of lattice-Work nsed 

for plants or screens. 
Tamx, a pond; a cistern for water. 
Wabbsn, an inclosed tplaee for rab- 

Fbomkh Ai>^' a place for 'traUdng. - ' 
Bbicbl, a mass of day, shaped'^kchd 
bnmt for bnildin^ 



• <maker, one who 
'-kiln, aplaoe 



'houie, a house made of ^— 

TwifEinetU, a place to hold any thing; 

a dwelling-hoase. 
Fengi^ a hedge^ wall or railing about 

land. 
BessDence, a place "^ere one sits or 

abides ; a dwelling. 
HAnrra^ton, the act of dwelling; the 

place where one resides. 
Eninci^ a made house ; a building. 



^BBOISB II. 
NAMES or QUALinSS. 



Ijow, a hollow ; not high. i . ' 
Is a cabin a low house t 

— «r, est^ ly, Uneu 

Flat, leyel, or eyen surface. 

er,ut,ly, nu$ 

SKAm^'sloping; inclined. 
Damp, yapor, moist 

Dank, moist^ or damp. 

er,eit 

liKAKy, admitting water. 
Cosi/y, of a high price. 

FRENO&. 

Ample, wide, roomy. 
e r,$9t 



Latge, spread, of great sice. 

er, eat 

Spaoioim^ wide^ haying much spaoe or 

room. 
Grand, greats splendid. 

LATIN. 

YAoan^ empty, not inhabited. 
' HABn»6/0, that may be dwelt in. 

InoABTted, occupied by inhabitants. 

EuQible, that may or should be cho- 
sen; fit 

STATs/y, like an eleyated sight ; 
noble. 



THIRD STUDY. 



PABTS OF A HOUSE. 



E YiDRY part of a house lias its use and interest. In olden 
6 
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times these were very simple. It is so still in many coun- 
tries. It is also otherwise. The rooms in some buildings 
in Europe amount to the number of three hwndrei. 



EZBBOIBB 

KA1CB8 OF TBINGB. 
flOTHia fSBTOB. 

Window, an opening to admit air. Latiici; a coyering of lath. 
Had the ancients windows in their Jamb, a supporter ; the aide piece of 
houses? a door or fire-place. 

bliiid, a screen or cover Pan^ a square of glass for a window 

'frame^ any structure for a Sash, a window-firame. 

-gUtMf panes of glass for makers one who— — 



•8a»h^ the frame for Niom^ a nook or recess in a walL 



SHurrsB, a defense, or coyering for a Lintkl^ the head piece of a door or 

window. window-frame. 

Shinolib, a thin board for roofing. Wicnr, a narrow gate or door. 

Raii» a bar ; a piece of timber extend- Parlob, a room in a nunnery where 

ing from post to post the nuns spoke ; a reception room. 

Lobby, an arbor; an opening before a Balustradk, an indosure for stairs, 

^^"^ alters and balconiea. 

Daiet, the room where mUk is set for Gallert, a coyered wing of a house ; 
cream. o ? 
. , ^, , a place where works of art are 
matdt the woman who — ^— ^ 

Vanb, something extended ; a slip of _ ^ « , 

wood OP iron for Aowlng how the ^^^ »" °P*° ^^"^ '«~°^ • 

wind blows. t» '^ °^' , . 

Balcony, a platform outside of a win- 

OBLTIO. dow. 

^ , . ,, Panel, a piece of wood inserted into 

Gabbet, a tower ; the room next the frame 

rool ^ 

,,.,,, , Chamber, a room m an upper story. 

Lath, a thm board to support the . , 

~* ^*^ mata^ a woman — . 

^ ^ " * , , ,, PiLABTEB, a square column, or half 

Ck>BNEB, the space between the meet- qq^ 

inff of the walls. 

LATIN 

Gable, a fork ; the triangular part of ' 

the end of a house. Pobim/, the frame* work of a door. 
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OottKiai; itm png«etioxi that bordtn Bbgbb, an opaaing out of a room. 

the eefling: Gillai» (ha room imdar tha hoaaa. 

Jjommrjf^ a room for books; aoma- Douafofy, a place or room to alaap 

timea an entire hoiue. in. 

aw^ one wlio — Closkt, a priyate room or raoetiL 

TvKBjn, a little tower; an elevation EbcnaioB, the outiidii 

on a building; Imteriob, the inmde. 



FOURTH STUDY. 

XIND6 or HOT7BB8. 

Thebe are yarious kinds of houses, distinguished mainly 
by magnitude^ style and use, Egypt and India, in ancient 
times, reared massive structures ; Greece excelled in beauty. 
At present, we find in our own nation, the style of all 
oountries. The taste of the Eg3rptLany Greek, Saracen, and 
the age of Elizabeth, adorns the same neighborhood. A 
good taste in houses is a means of instructing the nation. 

BZBB0I8B I. 

NAJOB or thuvga. 
ooTnia 



Hm; a mall eorering ; amean honae. 
Do many of the Iriih live in huts f 



Pjuson, a place of confinement ; 
jaiL 

er I 



CKLTia Basiilb, an old Trench castle oon- 

BoovH, "a lodging house; a house ^^'^^ "'^ * P™^"^ 
bunt of rough boards. Dungeon, a dose, dark prison, for- 

Tint, something stretched ; a lodge "^^ ^^ connected with casties. 
madeofcanyas. Pilloet, a frame of wood where 

criminals are punished. 



Manor, a country gentleman's house ; 

Cabin, a cone-like hut ; a rude cot- • ^^^ mansion. 

tage. Chatkau, (thai-to,) a castle. 

Jad^ acageoredl; ahonseforerimi- Palaoi, a large house ; the 

aak. of a king or noble» 
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KoniwL, a hoDM for dogs. Omci^ a hfnae, or room, wh^re bns- 

OoADD^ a place of defense in or near ness is transacted, 
aeitj. DdMiGiLi^ a mansi<Mi, or dweUhig^ 

place. 
FoBTBBBSi a stronghold; a place of 
AoApmnr, i. a grore at Athens ; a high defense. 

school Stabu; a fixed place; a honse for 

HosPRoi^ a honse for strangers; a cattle, 
house for the infirm and poor. MAirsioir, a dwelling ; a large house. 

BZBBOIBS II. 

NJkMn or qoALom. 
ooTBia LAnzr. 

ISMiy, wet^ filthy. CfompoBOE, made of parts; a style of 

e r, est building made up of the Ionian 

GoTHte^ pertaining to the Goth ; hay- and Corinthian, 

ing pointed ardies and clustered IfntaoaU, folded in ; full of windings 

columns. iSimpLi; without folds; plain. 

Tight, dose, admitting little air. e r, ett, y 

— er, e$t 

OBBK. 
flUENOD. 

Any, open to air, spacious. Qtvxdan, of the nature or style of 

Angien<; old, of olden times. Greece. 

Modern, recent^ of late times. CoaiNTHUif^ pertaining to Corinth; a 

KoBu; stately. delicate order of building. 

er, ett DoBte^ pertaining to the Dorians; a 

Roto/, belonging to a king. simple and strong sfyle of boild- 
PRDTCE/y, like a prince, in the style of ing. 

a prince. Ionm^ pertaining to the lonians ; a 

Plain, even, without ornament slender and majestic order of build- 

— «r, eit ing. 

FIFTH STUDT. 

BBLIOI0T7S HOUSn. 

Bbligious houses have received marked attention in all 
countries and ages. They have stood as sacred things among 



• 



i 
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the habitations of men, instructing the world. The temples 
of India and Egypt were once their glory. The temple of 
Solomon was splendid. Greece made the abodes of her 
gods beautifuL Christians, too, have taste, and have reared 
excellent buildings to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Churches are monuments of taste, as well as houses for 
preaching, prayer and the other ordinances of the Christian 
religion. A noble edifice is instructive. 

BZSB0I8B I. 
MAMBi OF IHOrCML 

oorma Tabkenaol^ a moyaUe building; a 

Pkw, an indosed Mat in a ehorch. place of wonhipw 

Had the Saxons ehnreheB before CoimirT, a plaoe where monki or 

they conquered England f nuns reside. 

wwMKOL VuTBT, a room attached to a chnrch. 

A>BT.»ka«iMwli«r.mo.>k.oriitii» ^^ • high pU«o for ..erifioe; . 
j^^j^ Ba«red tsble. 

Fo«; a badn eonteining wter for P«^, • r^ pl-f fc"«^ the 
, Aiggn Word of God and preaching. 

^ ^ V V -u- V jt Obqan, an instrument; the largest 

Mos^T^ a house where Mohammed- . \ . . ^ « • 

. . ^ J wmd mstrument of music 

ana worship God. . 

SvuLOHUL a place where the dead ^ ^ , . , ^ 

Fani^ a temple; a place sacred to 
repose. , . 

^ "t3» r worsnip. 



TEMsnM, expanse ; a building for 
worahipi. 



CatHXDEol, belonging to a chair o 



jj^YOf^ seat ; the chief church in a dioces< 

CbAFB^ a hood; a place of worship. BASvmery, the place in some church« 

OLonm, a house inhabited by monks "^^^^ baptism is admmistered. 
or nuns. 

■ ZBB0I8B II. 
NAHSS or QVAUXm. 

'**>('°B. Saobxc( separated firom what is c 
GouKwad^ furnished with cushions. mon ; holy. 

YvnatabU, made sacred by religious ly, neu 

moDoriet. Monas^ pertaining to monks or 
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lahn. Ikmxuami, deToted to God; eooM- 

orated. 
BiAT«(( famished with seats. attwwx. 

FrowAjndt made commoii ; treated 

with yiolenee. CBKunian, pertaining to Qirist. 

Pagan, heathenish, gentile. JSccLmuAatieai, pertaining to the 

i shf itm — ^— chorch. 

Chn&EOEAradt made saered by rites; Momush, monaetie, somewhat Uko a 

dedicated to saored nses. monlc. 

SIXTH STUDY. 

FUENITX7BB. 

The word is of Frencli origin, and means what is put on. 
It includes all things necessary for the convenience and com- 
fort of housekeeping. The Saxons called such things house- 
hold-stuff. 

Furniture, in ancient times, was very rude. The mat or 
stool was the common seat. Now it is rich in the extreme. 
Country cottages are better fiimished than the palaces of 
many ancient kings. Man is advancing in taste. 

BZSBCIBBI. 
NAJOBB OF THINGS. 

CKMHTO. RooKEB, 8, the ourved wood on whioh 

_.,,,. a chair or cradle rocks. 

Jw, *. an earttien yessel for holding Kiok, i. a notch cut in any tWng. 

^^^ , . . « . I*ADLB, a bowl with a handla to lift 

Were jugs used by the Saxons? fluidft. 

PrtoHD. .. an earthen veBeel with a ^^ ^ ^j^jje; an instrument for 

^ *P^^ , ^ , . , opening or breaking flax or wool 

Tub, 9, an open vessel formed with 

staves and hoops. 
Hoop, i. a band of wood or metal 

for binding staves. Mattribs^ «. a bed stuffed with mon 

PoKKB, 8, an iron bar for stirring a or hair. 

fire. Pbono, s, the tine of a fork. 
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Tankabd^ I. a drinking Tenel with a 
cover. 

Gridiron, i. a grated yeseel for broil- 
ing meats. 

Pur, I. a pointed instroment made of 
wire. 

Spoon, an ntenaol made of wood, 
horn or metal, with a bowl and 
handle. 

Baskki; a yeasel made of twigt. 

», -maker — ^— 

F&ENGH. 

Ghaib, a high platform; a kind of 

seatk 
g^ Umm 

man, one who presides in a 



company. 
BuBXAU, a table ; a chest of drawers. 

X, more than one 

Skillet, «. a small kitchen yessd. 
Goblet; «. a.drinking yessel without 

a handle. 
Basin, t, a hollow yessel like a dish. 
Pot, «. a metallic yessel for the 

kitchen. 
TowEL^ «. a cloth for wiping the 

hands. 
Napkin, a a doth nsed for wiping 

the hands at table. 
Cruet, a a small bottle for holding 

yinegar. 
Caldbon, c a yessel for heating 

liqnids; a great kettle. 
Couch, a. a bed. 
Brush, «. an instrument for cleaning 

things. 
CusmoN, M, a stuffed bag for a seat. 
Tabl]^ t. a flat surface ; an article of 

furniture. 

beer, cloth, book, bell, land, talk — 



Match, a combustible body nsed to 

light a fire or lamp. 
Range, t, a cast-iron apparatus for 

cooking. 
Screen, c any thing that ents of( as 

heat 
Chauoi; a cup or bowl; a sacra- 
mental cup. 
Case, c something dosed; a box or 

coyering. 

hardtnt to hardoi the outer aida 

9,ed,inff 

Lamp, t. that whidi shines ; a yessd 

used for burning fluid to giye 

light. 
CHANDELtff, that whidi giyes caAdle- 

light; a frame with branches to 

hold candles. 
FuBNAOi; an ardied place for fire ; a 

place where strong fire may be 

made. 

Latin. 

ScuTtle, a, a diah-like pan. 
IJTENst/, any yessel made for use. 
FENDff, a defense round a fire. 
Canibt<t, a small box or case. 
Cabpet, a coyering for floors and 

stairs. 
Piotub:^ a painting. 
-^— 'frame, '•gaUery ■ 

obekk. 

Baboscope, that which dlscoyers 
weight ; an instrtmient for finding 
the weight of air. 

Babometeb, an instrument for mea- 
suring the weight -of the atmos- 
phere. 

ie 

Tbxbmometeb, an instrument for mea- 



suring heat 



ical 
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WAIOB OF QUAuma. 



GOTHia. 

DowNy, partaking of down ; soft. 
SuGBT, weak, feeble. 

er, ett 

Cltjiibt, flihoif and thick, awkward. 
/y, nu9 

COELTIO. 

LnniTO, easily bent^ pliable. 

n ew 

FuMBT, weak, slight 



SuLLMd^ soiled or clouded. 
Ufi , not 



Safi^ free from danger. 

<y, ly, nesi, -ffuard^ -heepimff 

PioroBBBQUi^ the pleasing beant^ of 

a picture. 
?y, new 

LATIN. 

Tabulot, pertaining to a table ; like a 

table. 
SoLar, pertaining to the son. 
— — •lamp ■ 



Oorai^ made of coraL 



-«fie. 



Abtbo/, belonging to a star. 
l amp 



SEVENTH STUDY. 



THB FAMILT. 

The family naturally succeeds tlie furnislied house. The 
word denotes an assembly^ and is applied to any number of 
persons living in one house under one head. It is also ap- 
plied to the nation, church and human race. 

Marriage gives rise to the family. The gospel sanctifies 
and elevates it. Wherever the gospel comes, there woman 
is honored and children trained in virtue. 
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m 



Djjmd^ 9, a diminatiTe of woumb ; » 
Jajllast, that whiA qmcto; a Mng ^^^j^ 

for babes. BAsqvei, a little seat ; a feast 
HaseTerjmoUieraliinabyl 1, er, -room, -homm 



Soou>, noisy oensure. Hobbt, a stick, or figure of a horse 

Tot, a pUything far duldpen. ^^ which boys ride. 

—1^ -mtm, -tkep, . -korm, a wooden 

Plumi; nmch little talk. PftT,& alittlething;asababe^ dogor 

Tkase, mnch talk to litUe purpose. Umh. 

HuBLT, noise or eonfonon. Tasexkot, fathership. 

Fbxak, a sudden start or hnmor. MATmnrr, the relation of a mother. 

Babi^ a boy, the young of man, an p^teehitt, the quality of a brother, 

infant brotherhood. 

Uk, uhlff, UhnMM Ukoue, a brother of oneTs lather or 

BoT, a male ehUd. mother. 

f, uk, iihneit, hood ^^^^ n ^^^ of one's father or mo 

^»>...o ther. 

Kkphkw, the son of a brother or sister. 

BiGKKBtM^,quarre]ling, a kind of fight- Chrand ^i the grand 

ing KnoK) the daughter of a brother or 

Pkahk, a wild caper. sister. 

Haffdicm^ state of being lucky ; en. g^and ^ the grand - 

joyment of good. Cotoin, the son or daughter of an 

Botlt, noise, boisterous confusion. xmde or aunt 

Clav, a family ; a race or tribe, RgLATive, one connected with us by 

fhip, the office or rank — blood or marriage. 




a man who JB«LATf on, a person connected with ui 

Pagh)T, a bundle of sticks used for ^^y i^j^^ ^^ marriage. 



fueL 



LATIN. 



SaE, the male parent Familt, a household. 

(^anJ— ,agreat. MATaoN. an elderly married woman. 

Dame, «, a woman of common rank. ^Ift ^^^ 

!/• Un ^, not like 

Ma , my — — - ^ » 

6* 
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InrAHt, that which speaks; a little 
ohQd. 

1; t/tf, like, cy Obfhait, a child who has lost on 

GouL^ a female child. both parents. 

— «, uAy Uhnen, iMy 1, age .^-^— 

Gkbmam, a brother; a first cousin. 



BZBBCI8B II. 



WAMBS OF QUALtTDEB* 



WiOBBD^ d<wlining fimn what is right ; 
haying an evil nature. 
Do wicked persons Uye oat tfadr 
liresf 

ly, fWM 

Shabby, little, mean and dirty. 

#r, eti, ly, neee " 

THBiwty, prosperous; also, frogaL 

WoKHy, possessing worth, yirtoons. 
gr, ett, ^, HAM 

OELno. 



Pbbi; smarts brisk. 



BiOB, wealthy. 
tr,e9t' 



FoBxiQv, of another nation. 

— — r«r, neet 

East, smooth and flowing. 
— — tfr, ettj nete ■ 
PavbbmwZ, pertaining to 4 iather, fa- 
therly 
ly 



MATBBBoi^ Pertaining to a mai 

motherly. 

ly 

Fbatkbno/, pertaining to a brol 

brotherly. 
?y 

LATIN. 

PioxjB, godly, or honoring God, 

ly, •minded — — . 

PooB, needy. 

eff eetf ly, -lunue^ 4aw$ — 
Opulbnt, rich or wealthy. 

ee 

HoNOBo^/e; of high rank, mad] 

teemed. 

y, ness 

Native, pertaining to the plae 

birth. 
FAMHiar, pertaining to a taivSij ; 

in conyeraation. 

fy, iiy 



CHRiBTtaiiy pertaining to Christ 
Zmjojoui, fall of warmth or ardoi 

— 19 — 



V- 
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ZBBOISB III. 



ximoF AonowL 



•*,ed,iHff- 



WniMpra, to ery with a low, broken 

Toicc 

Is it manlj to whimperl 

- edging 

Win, to weep audibly. 

ed, ing, er 

Lull, to soothe or quiet 

ed, ing, ingly 

^hzKf to take a light deep. 
ing 



Peati^ to talk mndi, bot to little par- 
poee. 

GBLna 

Bbao^ to fwell out; to boait of one's 

sell 

ed, ing.er 

BiOKXBy to fight by throwing any 

thing. 

edging 



^Ai^ to stroke with the fingers. 

^^-^ing 

^csB, to still or calm. 

-^ — edging 

^AKKKB, to long after; to desire 
strongly. 

edf ing 

^AHFsa, to meddle lightly wiUu 

*■ edf ingy er 

^>BUB, to touch or beat 



tng 



JsEB, to rail at 
ing 



CsAT, to talk in a prattling way. 

»,ed,ing 

Banqubi; to treat with a feast 

1, ed, ing 

Gbt, to utter a rough sound. 

68, edf ing — 

ReriBX, to draw back ; to go to bed. 

«, ed, ing 

ReTKwcBf to cut off; to curtaiL 
-eSf ed, ing, ment 



ToiTDLB, to caress gently. 

d,ing 

Dandle, to move np and down, as an 
infant 

d,ing • 

Bounce, to spring out, or back. 

», edying 

SooLD, to find fault noisily. 
•- s, edf ing 



Prattle, to talk much on little things. 
ing, er 



Furnish, to supply with what is need- 
ful 

e e, ed, ing — 
Garnish, to adorn, or set oft 

ee, ed, ing 

Un ed 

SuLLT, to soil in any way. 

e a, ed, ing 

Nourish, to feed or tend. 

€ 9, ed, ing 

NuBSi; to feed with food. 
Sfedfing' 
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LATDT. 

ProYiDE, to see beforehand ; to snp- 

plj coming wantSi 

9,ed,inff 

Pr€TEOT, to corer over ; to guard. 

9,ed,inff,or 

AduovjsHf to giye warning to, to teach 

by warning. 
e9,ed, inff 



AdoBn, to dress, to set oft 
a, edfinff 



e: 



SoHOOLk to teach agreeably. 

^ed,ing 

CistecEnsE, to sound down, or teach 

with the Yoice ; to instmet by qnes- 

tion and answer. 
9, d, ing 



NINTH STUDY. 



FOOD. 



Food is a prime interest. It is the first care of the house- 
hold. In the early ages of the world, it was supplied 
abundantly in the fruits of the earth. Flesh was not eaten 
till after the deluge, A. M. 1656. Food is now a luxury. 
Commerce brings to our tables the productions of all cli- 
mates. But luxury in food is attended by a dread retinue 
of diseases. 



BZEBCI8B I. 



HAXn OF THINGft. 



QOIHia 

Caks, a small flat mass of baked 

dough. 

Did the Saxons nse leavened 
cakes? 
Bun, a kind of cake. 
Cbulleb, a curled cake boiled in fat 
Suoi^ a thin broad piece of bread or 

meat 
Dumpling, a mass of boiled dough. 
Flapjack, a pancake, or apple-pu£ 



Dhidgs, the sediment of liquors. 
MuvFiN, a spongy cake^ baked on a 

griddle. 
SouBxaouT, cabbage preserved in 

brine. 
PiOKLB^ any thing preserved in salt^ as 

a cucumber. 
Tabt, an acid pie. 
Wine, the fermented juice of grapes. 

merehatUt -glasa, -hibber 

Gams, animals taken in the chase. 
Snaok, a bite ; hasty repast 
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Gnr, (from GeiieTi») a iKntilUMi drink 
■oented with oil of jnnipor or tor- 

pentine. 

oimcL 

Cdbxabi), a eompound of flow, milk 
fluid eggs^ sweetened and baked. 

FLDiofXRT, a jell J made from oaten 
meaL 

PcDDiNO, that whieh fweDfl; food 
made of floor or bread, milk and 



FuToSythe qnalify whieh we taste. 

Sato^ what affeets the taste. 

jf,insi$ 

Un ^not 

OomEi; a berrj used in making a 

drink; aeertain drink. 
OatKxxuLTE, a paste made of the kernel 

of theeflUMO. 
Bkjqasl, a sweet snbstanee obtained 

from the sngar-eane or maple. 
QxBEL, food made of boiled meaL 
JvKBLEf a ring-shaped cake. 
Omilei; a pancake of egg& 
Tasti^ the flayor peroeiyed by the 
tongae. 

leu 

Porter, a dark-brown malt liquor. 
Grrasi^ animal fat. 
Cut, a part cut off, 

— t^let 

LRAyxN, a mass of sour dongh. 
Flour, the part of ground grain which 

is eaten. 
PressRyRB^ fruit or yegetables laid 

up for future use. 
Bur, the meat of the cow tribe. 



MuROsi, the flesh of i hee p L 
Ymal, the fledi of a call 
Foul, the meat of the swine. 
Gdibk, a drink made of apple jnem, 

Batxib, that which is beaten ; a mix- 
ture. 

Fricasbr^ a frj; a stew made of 
dueken cot in pieeesi 

Olarkt, dear wine. 

Ghampaohi^ a qwu-kling wine ftum 
this part of France^ 

Salad, raw herbs dressed with Tine- 
gar or oiL 

Saugi^ a mixture eaten with food to 
improye its flayor. 

Spigi; an aromatic product of scmie 
plants used in cooking. 

■3^ ' 



Fmanee, a small fldlowflmce. 
Bagoui; a sauce for exciting appetite. 

LAim. 

PoTA/ion, a drinking or drau^t^ 

NuTRimtfiU, that which nourishes. 

Deoodum, drink made by boiling. 

InrvsioH, a drink made b j extract- 
ing, as teiL 

ConoootiaHf the change that produces 
maturity. 

FiRMKiito^iofi, a change produced 
by the atmosphere in any sub- 
stance, as wine or beer. 

Cbubt, something hard ; the outside 
coyering of any thing ; a piece of 
bread. 



-y, «««t« 



Dm, food ; manner of liying as laid 

down by a physioian. 
FiAST, a rich repast partaken with 

guests. 
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Nattab, the drink of the godi ; a 

pleasant drink. 
AmnotHk, that which makes im- 



morta], ih» food <^ the goda ; ako 
an J thing pleaaant to the taste and 

smelL 



■a/ 



B X E^ O I S a II. 



VAJOEB OF QUAUms. 



Qoma 

SoAMTT, narrow, small, or little. 

Was the meal scanty f 
Stale; settled, tasteless from age. 

OKLTICl 

Daintt, nice, pleasing to the taste. 

Mtibtt, mouldy or sour. 

LsAYKNed^ made light by fermenta- 
tion. 

Vn 

Grbast, oily, mictaons.- 

/y, MM 

FLAYoaed^ scented so as to affect the 
taste and smell. 



LASIN. 

Cbud^ raw, not cooked. 

ne88, ity ^— 

PuNoen/, sharps as an add. 
ey 

Cbisp, easily crombled. 

«r, tBtf neM — -^— 

Sumptuoim; yery costly orezpennTa» 

ly 

Abstemious, withdrawing, sparing in 

diet 
ly.nen 

GBEmL 

Gastsio; pertaining to the 

juice of the stomach. 
SAOOHABtntf, pertaining to sugar. 



XZBBOISB III 



NAXBS OF AOnONS. 



GOTHia 



tng 



Mash, to break into a confused mass. Cbumblb, to break into crumbs. 
ing «» 4 ***5' 



Can you mash an apple I Sucn^ to cut into thin piecea 

Lack, to need or want ; to be desti •, <t **V 

tute ot 
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RoiLBi; to oook in an OTfln. 
s^ed^ing 



TjLgra, to poroeiye by the tongne. 

•, d^MV 

Stew, to boil gently. 

-»,ed,ifig 



6oiL» to eook in boiling water. 

8, ed, inff, er 

ParBBOii^ to cook oyer coala 

f, edt ing 

Poach, to cook eggs by warm water. 

— — e«, edging 

QuAVT, to drink off 
f, edging ^ 



Scum, to remoye what rises to the sur- 
face in cooking. 

%,ed,ing 

Cut, to part^ to separate into pieces. 

»,««flr 

Skason, to make sayory by salt and 
spices. 

1^ 4 ing 

Spigi^ to flayor with spice. 

9,d,ing 

PresxBTB, to season with sugar for 
fdture use. 

8, d, ing 

/fiFDBK, to ponr in ; to steep in liquor 
without boiling. 

8,d,ing 



LBaynr to jnim, or flMke lig^ by 
learcn. 

9,9d,ing 

Goioii to swallow greedily ; to eram. 
•,d,img 

LAIDI. 

Far, to cook in a pan dressed with 
fat 

«, ed; tfi^,-paf» 

YEBMjtntf to change a body by the ao- 
tion of the air, or any add sub- 
stance. 

1^ d, ing 

Mastioati^ to chew or bruise with the 
teeth. 

i, 4 ing, ion 



DtGMT, to dissolye food in the ito- 

mach. 

•, «l ing, ion — — - 
Dm, to liye in a certain way as to 

food. 

f, ed, ing 

FiAST, to eat ridi prorisions ; todine 

sumptuously. 

T 9, ed, ing 

Deooat, to prepare by boiling. 

•,«*«V 

ConoooT, to digest or torn food into 

chyle. . 
1; ed, ing 

Al&ujjx, to keep from, to forbear. 



tng 



TENTH STUDY. 



oi/ynnsfQ. 



Clothing is a necessary want, and follows hard upon 
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food. What shall we eat, and what sail we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? are daily questions. 

Clothing was once simple. We read of aprons of fig 
leaves and coats of skin in Eden. Now, we hear of shawls 
valued at four hundred dollars, Conunerce ministers to the 
tastes and &shions of men in this respect Clothing has 
become one of the luxuries of life, and, like all luxtlries, 
brought with it disease and folly. 

EXBBCISS I. 
NAIOB OF TBDXQB. 

ooTHia RzBBOir, a narrow web of dlk. 

Loop, the doubling of a string. 

MoiT, thick glQTe.; a cover for the iuiwd,^oo1; doth made of wooDen 
hands made of for. yam. 

Are muffimsed in warm countries f p^^^ ^ ^^j^ ^ .^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 
BaaT, the lower part of a garment ^j^j^^ 

Shibt, a loose garment worn next the rp^^ ^ ^^j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^j^ 

^>odj. SrooKiNa, a garment for the foot and 

VhonmcE, a narrow band of doth j^g 

sewed to a skirt Tbowsebs, a loose garment extending 

Jebxin, a ooarse jacket from the waist to the ankle. 

Fob, apooket for a watch. Goggle, a kind of spectacles used to 

Flap, the part of the coat from the ^^^^ squinting. 

hips downwarda Cloo, a wooden shoe. 

Gabtkb, a string or band to tie the Clasp, a hook for fastening any thin^ 

stocking. as dothes. 
RurpxE, a puckered article of dress, 

FBXNOH. 
OELUCL 

FxsTooN, a tie; a garland or head 
Ruff, a piece of plaited linen worn dres& 

round the neck. CoflTum^ custom ; a mode <ff dress. 

Gown, a woman's outer garment Gabb, looks ; and then dress as it ap- 
Apron, cloth or leather worn on the pears. 

front of the body. Gmsic, appearance ; and then dress 
Tasm^ a fringe ; a hanging ornament like another. 
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(^AMMEOT, onunnent; taaj dothmg. 
Bcwniw; a ooTering for the head. 
Mrtev, aldnd of gloTe fSw the hand. 
CJoAi; that which ooTen; an outer 
garment. 

Oarvt, a shoe that extends to the 
ankle. 

BiJBKtfi> a kind of half boot 

ScABT, a fragment ; a loose width of 
doth hanging from the shonldera. 

Bunox, a bud or knob; an artide 
for binding a rest or eoat 

BuGCu; a ring; an instrument to 
fasten dress. 

BoBi^ a long gown. 

DsBS, that whieh makes us straight ; 
garments for the body. 

ApFASbel, dothing or dress. 

"Hhmijmentf garments or dothing 

Bbaok^ an ornament for the wrist 

Fein oi, an ornament of loose threads 

Pldio; a feather worn as an orna- 
ment 

Mask, a eorer for the £se€L 

OaowiTy top or roundness; an orna- 
ment worn on the head by kingiL 



forthehead. 
y m; a bod j or waist garmeot 
u re , ganaents or dothing. 
BuiK, a piece of sied or whalebone 

worn in stajs. 
GoBsai; an angular piece of eloth. 
PATTia, a wooden ihoe worn to keep 

the inner shoe from the ground. 
Pmwio, a small wig or corering of 

false hair. 

LATDT. 

CoLLAi^ the neck; something worn 

round the neck. 
Fmortlet, a band for the brown 
Sioim; a sign or seal. 
CnrcTUK^ a bdt or girdle worn round 

thebodj. 
YwBfrmeni, dothing ; outer dress. 
Sack, a square doak; a loose outer 

garment 

TiAKA, a kind of turban or crown. 
SAin>AL, a shoe consisting of a sde 

bound to the foot 
Zoiri^ a girdle or waist-band. 



KZ1B0I8B II. 



VAMKS OF QUALnm. 

aaima SiOYEHfy, like what is careless; loose 

and disorderly. 
SfTBJPmd, formed of lines of different Loess, free^ untied. 



colors. 
Sablx, a black or dark color. 
Co8n.T, of a high |mce ; cxpensiTa 

tf r, «f< 

Gldiibt, ill made ; badly formed. 
Cbooxsi( bent or curred. 



-er, est, neu, ly 



Tn>T, neat, snug in appearance. 

er, est, nees, ly 

Un ^, er, est 

CILTIOL 

Flembt, thin ; of loose texture. 
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WKKMKttL JsJkTDS. 

FiN^ thin, delicate. Rusric, pertaining to the country; 

cr^ ftt __ simple or coane. 
BBAuft/M/,having qualities that please. Dwx)roi«, decent^ or suitable. 

Kbat, clean, not tawdry. h 

er, est, ly 



Sunoi/^ that which becomes a per- 
son. OsNATE, adorned, beautifiiL 



EZBBOISB III. 
WAUB OF ACTIONS. 

GOima Plait, to put in folds. 

edf ing ■ 
Cbimfl.. to draw together in doM ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ . hooker cUra. 

folds. - J • 

-9, ed, tng 



Do ladies crimple their collars ? ^^ ^ ^ xn^Uio. 

■4 ing 



-9, edging 



Rumi; to contract into plaita ^assiei, io adorn with tassels. 

,^ed,ing,er^ ,^ ^ . 

MuFFLB, to cover or dress warmly. 

c4 ing IBBNOB. 

Tighten, to make dose. 

cd ing Beush, to clean by bmshing, as 

Rayi^ to'tear out, or unweaye, as a clothei. 

thread. **» ^ ^*^ 



^d ing SoEEBN, to Separate or keep ofl^ as 



Decoc, to cover, adorn. ®^*^ 

«, ed, ing *» ^ «*V 

XJ n cd Dress, to deck the body. 

Dangl^ to hang loosely. **> *<^ ***5' 

«, ed, ing - Mask, to cover the face. 



Gaeter, to tie with a string or band. — — *» ^ ***^ 

• ^ If^g __^ Kobe; to adorn with a long gown. 

8, ed, ing 

GSLTKL -^« 1 «, ed, ing 

Equip, to furnish, as a soldier. 
Darn, to mend with a thread. — ^ «i inff, nunt 

e d^ ing 
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AtoMKfiodtem with Aeg^nte. Obowk, to inTert with a erown. 

s, ed, ing ^ ed, ing 

J>t«QUiBi^ to conceal by an imiisaal Yebt, to dotbe or corer the bodj, 

habit or nutfk. «, ed^ ing 



•%^ ed, ing ■ Di , to take off 



Plumi^ to set or adorn with feather& s, ed^ ing 



•t, ed, ing »^— - Suit, to fit ; to dress well 



Uh , to take off *, ed, ing 

■ 9,ed, ing 

ArRAXQtt, to set in order. 

•9, ed, ing, meat ■» AdoKS, to deck beantifnlly. 



LAxnr. 



Die •, i; ed, ing, meni — », ed, ing, ment 

ApfAXKL, to dress. Fit, to adapt to a person. 

•, «< % 9, ed, ing 

Fbinob, to adorn a garment or piece Adjor, to fit one thing to another, 

of fomiture with a fringe e, ed, ing 



-•, ed, ing Uh ed, not 



TWELFTH STUDY. 

AOnON AND BEST. 

Eest, like sleep, is broken by the wants of action. 
Man is bom for action and strife. To do, is the purpose of 
the soTil ; and when the dust falls upon the cofl5n-lid, this 
is the experienced watchword of eternity. It is welL 
Action properly directed leads to honor and health, and 
fiilfils the conunand of God. 

XXBBCI8B I. 
KAIOB OF THINGfi. 



GOTHICL 



Un , not 



Shbdck, a sharp shrill cry of fear. 
liOOL, that which falls or happens. Sleep, relaxing of bodj and mind. 
Is luck the name of ProTidenoe ? Doze, a light sleep. 
/, ineee, ily, leu ■ ' er 
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Dump, «. dumb, gloomineUb 

itih, ishly 

BouN(»i a leap or spring. 

GELlia 



Qmn; rest; state of a thing not m 
motion. 

uds^eH 

YiQiLanee, state of being watohfiiL 

Oeomsuenee, the aet or state of be- 
coming. 



Hip, what come, raddenly; fortune. g,^„„,,^ t^, ^ „ ^ate of U- 



FBKNCB. 



coming again. 
AdaEBxnee, the aet or state of eleay- 
Tboubu; 9, that which disturbs; an ing to. 

affliction or sorrow. CoiiFLuenee, the aet or state of flow- 

Easi, rest in a quiet state. ing together. 

y, er, est ObsHnaey, the state of fixedness. 

Un f not LoBinr, that which wearies ; work. 

Changi^ that which befalU unexpeot- 
edly. OBXEK. 

LATIN. 

Enkbot, force, or active power. 
AoTtofi^ the act of doing ; anj thing Pausi^ a ceasing from action for a 
done. time. 



BXBBCI8B II. 



NAIOS OF QUAUrnEB. 



OOTHia 



FSENOH. 



Bash, hasty, without deliberation. 

er, est, ly, nesi — — 

QuBEB, odd, singular. 
«•, ««/, ly, ness 



Haesb, rough, severe. 

tfr, est, ly, n£99 

Dbowst, heavy with sleep. 

ly, new 

Lazt, not disposed to action, inactive. 
ly, nets 

OELna 

Busk, lively, spirited. 

er, est, ly, tiess — ^— 



Quixr, still and secure. 

Uh , not ' 

Bravi^ daring. 
«-, est, ly, ery — 



LATIN. 

YioiLani^ continuing to be watchful. 

ObmxMAe, set in opinion. 

Mute, dumb, without the power of 

words. 

ly^ ness 

PcBLM^ pertaining to the people; 

eommon. 
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HrrmU, atripi ; th«ii hdmging to a Comm; pertafadiig to mnrih. 

penon. a*, «% 

^■■^*« Tragm, pertaining to a goad; iiioiini> 

OnoANf^ pertaining to an organ. fiiL 

al^ ally oA a% 

Fkbiodm^ pertaining to a period; at Feamtm; pertaining to a nuh; rar- 

fixed times. ing. 
al -. ly 

aZBBOISB XII. 

KAios OFAonomk 

ooTHxa Shbdek, to utter a shrill ery of fear. 

•, ed, ing 

GaAFwa, to feel with the hands; to gp,^ ^o throw out water suddenly. 

seize greedily. 1, ed, ing 

Is it rude to grapple any Ihing ? g,^^^ to rush or more suddenly. 
4 ing 1^ ed; tfi^ 



^CBjjtsut, to moye or scrape with Stabtu^ to cause to moye suddenly. 

the hands ; to erawl on the hands- i^ ed, ing 

dt ing Shuddxb, to shake with fear, whiri. 



Smv^ to make efforts to do any », e«( ing 

thing. Trouble, to stir up ; to annoy. 

ing, W %, edf ing, er 

Sntovi; did Stop, to arrest or hinder. 

Striyxn, haying 9, ed, ing, er, mge 

Pmr, a sudden emission of breaUL Dash, to strike violently. 

, to emit breath suddenly. — «», ed, ing — — 

ed, ing, «r Daowsi^; to make heavy with sleep. 

Danolx, to hang loosely. », ed, ing 



-d> ing Dozi^ to sleep lightly. 



FBKNOH. 



SwKBTi^ to vary from what is right 9, ed, ing 

9, d, ing 

Kip, to pinch any thing. 

— «, ed, ing Abridge, to lessen, as a book. 

Bklono, to reach to; to be the prop- i, ed, ing, mmU ■ 

erty of one. U n ed, not ■ 



^ ed, ing Fu, to make stable. 



Twnti^ to move round swiftly. et, ed, ing 



^ed,ing Uk — , u, ed, ing 
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QuiYKB, to thftke or tranltlflk Labob, to iroAry with «ffort; to 



•9, 0d» tfi^ .^_ work. 



Qdix; to leaTe. 

^^'^Dx, Mono, to ape, or imitata 
Ebb, to wander from the way. 9, ed, ing, ry 



ed, ing, or Pbaotibb, to act or make. 

Vbx, to irritate or make angry. a, ed, ing 



■et, ed, ing, ation _ Pause, to cease from action for a 



Tbmpt, to draw to an eyil act time. 
», edf ing, ation — i^ «f( ing 



CHAPTER XI. 
M ▲ K . 



Man, very early iu life, becomes the absorbing object of 
thought As soon as the child has learned to look upon 
home, and the things of home, he fixes his young eye and 
heart upon man. Man, in those who love and wait upon 
him, has his chief attention. From these he proceeds to 
notice the visitor and £he stranger, teaching us that there is 
something within him directing his regards to man as the 
lord of this world. Thus it is written concerning God: 
" The earth hath he given to the children of men." 

Man is now to be studied, and the words that relate to 
him, gathered up and stored away for daily use. 

THIETKBNTH STUDY 

MAN. 

Man, at the present time, appears in great yariety upon 
the earth. He differs in color, Jbrm, size, intelligence, religion 
and civilization. It is only the difference of va^ety. The 
Bible and true science declare that man has a common 
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oogm, and that hifl first home was in Central Asia. There 
are about one billion of men at present on the earth. 



■ XIBOIBI I. 



NAJOEB OF PSUOm AND THIirG& 



CKyiHIGL 

DuNd^ ft person of dull mind. 

Are danoes dow of jnind ff 
BooB, a rustic ; a rode person.. 

Ukf uhnett — — 

SiLATi; ft person held in bondage. 
Smp/fN^, a tall dender youth. 
Tbollop, ft strolling woman. 
DwxLLKB, an inhabitant of some 

plaoeu 
Boost, stupid fellow. 
DoTord^ one who doats, one impaired 

in mind. 
RoYBy one who wanders. 
Whdi, ft sudden start of the mind ; 

faney. 

■ 9, teal, ieaUy 

HuHGi^ a humpi 



Baeon, a nobleman of the third de- 
gree. 

eu, «f, ial 

Gouin; a nobleman of the seeond de- 
gree 



<0M 



■back, a hump-baok. 



OKLTIOl 

Quuffjfard, a laiy person ; one given 

to sleep in idleness. 
Dwxaen, a freeman. 
LuBBer, a heayy idle down. 
BuNG^, one who works dumsilj. 
BoASiwr, one who brags. 
Cbomi^ an old withered person. 



VU , a nobleman of a low de- 
gree. 

Daitdt, a silly fellow ; a ooxoomb. 

Coward^ one who wants ooursge to 
meet danger. 

/y, lineu 

/Sojourn, under or through a daj; a 
short stay. 

<r 

Bkau, fine and handsome; a well- 
dressed man. 

ty 

Belle, a well-dressed lady. 

Sot, sire or lord. 
Monsieur, Mr., my sire. 
Messieurs, more than on e- 



Harlequin, a buffoon dressed 
parti-colored dothes. 



in 



Dupe, one easily led astray. 
Fool, blunt or void of sense. 

Uh, ishly, if AiMts — ^ ^ 

Chum, a chamber^ellow. 

TRAYEiier, one who visits foreign 

countries. 
MiEsf, the look, or air. 
/nniviDua/, a single person. 

ly, *<y 

HUiUr, the gr^^ter who guides; the 
man who oianages. 
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Hvntter, the leM who goides; the 
one who senrea. 



LATnr. 



.fifiMiGBafi^ one who moTOs baek ini 

ft ooontrj. 
Yoiofy, one deyoted to ftnj seryio^ 



BoT, a male child ; a youth. 

i ih^ i$hne$t, hood — 

GiBL, a female child; a young wo- 



i9h$us9f hood 



Axt, etrength, practice of skill. 

ist, Uan 

Idiot, a natural fooL 
PiBflON, an indiyidual man. 

al, ally, olity 

Daaiple, a follower ; ft learner. 
MusB, a miserable or coyetous per- 
son. 



^y 



SjaQBoni, one who quits one coun- 
try for another. 



ApoBfiLE, one sent; ft person wh 
saw the miracles of Christ 
9 , ship — -^ 

MiM t^ one who imitates another. 

BfABTTS, one put to death for adhei 
ing to his cause. 
Sf dom ' 

CTMfc^ pertaining to a dog; a snrli 
man. 

Patbio(, one who loves his country. 



•um 



AeooiouaK, one joined with anothei 



m cnme. 



■ XBBOIBE II. 



NAXKB OF QUAUTUSi 



OOfHIO. 



Odd, singular in manner. 
Are some men odd! 

— «; «•<. ^9t ««»• 

Hash, hasty. 



-er, ut, fy, fMM 



Spsuc^ nice and trim. 
Plump, fat and round. 
e r, est, nesi — 



Gmurr, rough and stern. 



BusHT, thick and spreading. 
CuELT, of a crispy nature. 
MniK, mild and soft in temper. 
e r, m(, /y, imm ' 



QuKEB, odd and notional 
•er, est, ly, men 



Paltet, mean and low. 
Slkex, smooth and eyen, as the hair 
. ■ er, ett 

SiouT, strong and lus<y. 
-er, eet, ly, ne%% 



Slendbb, thin and delicate. 

er, eet, neu 

Sluggish, of an idle heayy natoreu 
ly,ne— 

OKUnOL 

Tall, high in stature. 
er, est " 
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Yom, foolishlj loring. 
r, ett, fy, nett 



FuFFAm; smooth and flowing; as 
speech. 

h 

FRENCH. 

p 

Modest, retired and gentla 

k,y 



/m- 



-» hy y 



kiaable, worthy of love. 

y, neB9 

Vain, empty and showy. 

■ ly 

Jealous, suspicions of rivalry. 

AtANK, free and open. 

. /y, new 

Oay, merry and sportive. 

• er, est, ety, neaa 

JoLLT, fnll of mirth. 
Candid, fair and open. 

/y 

Dboll^ humorous. 

er, estf ly, nesa, ery 



Sanouins, roddy with temper. 
out •^— — . 

LATIN. 

MuNiFicfn/, greatly generous. 

fy 

P10U8, godly, honest in honoring 

Ood. 
ly 



Im- 



-.ly 



MAscuLt'nc; pertaining to a man. 
FsMiNtn^, pertaining to a woman. 
Gluttonoim, given to excessive eat 

ing. 
SE>mENT, having power to notice. 

ORKKK. 

Blunt, dull and rude, 
-er, est, ly^ men 



OYNtc, of the nature of a dog. 

al, ally 

OHRisTuin, of the nature of Christ 
like, ly 



EXBBOI8B III 



NAMEfi OF ACTIONS. 



GOTHia 

Bko, to ask or craiK^. 

Need any one beg in this country f 

—ary, able, ar, ed, ing 

Bavs» to rage, to wander in mind. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Mumble, to speak mutteringly. 

s, ed, ing, er 

6riimb:.e, to make a hollow noise ; 

to speak with discontent 
s, ed, ing, er 

1 



Fumble; to stop, to feel along. 

8, ed, ing, er 

LuLi^ to throw down and quiet 

9, ed, ing 

LoLLi to lean, to lie at ease. * 

8, ed, ing, er 

Loiter, to be late, stay behind. 

8, ed, ing, er 

Waoi* to lay, to. bet 
-8, ed, ing, er 



Haste, to hurry, to urge forward. 
• 8f ed, ing, en — 
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Squander, to spend wastefollj. 

«, ed, ing, er 

Raib^ to rouse, lift up. 

a, ed, ing 

Hunch, to thrust with the elbow. 

9, ed, ing 

Sport, to plaj or make merry. 

9, ed, ing 

Strut, to walk proudly. 

i, ed, ing 

Sit, to rest in a certain posture. 

«, ing 

Sat 

Wail, to cry out, to lament. 

«, ed, ing 

Grumble, to murmur or growl with 
discontent. 

8, ed, ing 

Blunder, to move blindly, to err. 
9, ed, ing, er 



CELTia 



Blab, to speak without thinking. 

Do children blab tales f 
8, ed, ing, er 

FRENCH. 

• 

^Sojourn, to tarry under or through a 
day ; to make a short stay. 

8, ed, ing 

CompKisK,. to include, as a discourse 
in few words. 

a, ed, ing 

Travel, to visit foreign countries. 

8, ed, ing 



Travail, to toil or labor with pain. 

8 , ed, ing 

i>acEAN, to behave^ to conduct onesell 

8, ed, ing — — . 
Blame, to censure, find fault 
8, ed, ing, able, ably 



Flatter, to soothe by praise. 
8, ed, ing, er 

LATIN. 

Emigrate, to quit one country for 

another. 

8, ed, ing 

/fitMiGRATE, to move back into one's 

country. 

8, ed, ing 

Censure^ to find fault with any one. 

8, ed, ing 

OofiFiDE, to put trust in another. 

8, ed, ing, eni- 

^nQAQE, to enlist, or hire. 
•8, ed, ing, ment 



JS^RAGE, to excite to fury. 
8, ed, ing 



Theorize; to speculate about things^ 

to guess about truth. 

«, ed, ing 

Scheme, to hold, to project designs or 

selfish plana 

8, ed, ing 

Pore, to look steadily, to examine 

peeringly. 
8, ed, ing 
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FOUBTBBNTH STUDY. 

THE BODT. 

The body of man is a wonderful structure, and requires 
much care. Pur6 air, wholesome food, fit clothing, the free 
use of water and agreeable employments, are necessary to 
preserve health. The finest bodily forms are still found in 
Iran; near the site of Eden. This is a remarkable &ct. 

EZ1B0I8B I. 
NAHXB OF THING& 

CKyima inous 



Leo, the limb by which an anhnal ^'^''* • ^^ ^"^J* ^^^^^ oigaa. 

^^m^ vUf vlar, ylcmt, ulaUon 

Do the legs form iMtrumentfl of S™i> t h e back-b one of an animaL 
motion f ^ 

Qatt, the manner of waUdng. ^^^ marrow — — 

Oboin, the deprewed part of the body. Pom*, that which i» driyen, a beating 

of the heartb 

°^™^ ation, Un 

Waist, that part of the body that is Ounc^ the outer skin, 

preeeed by onr clothes; part below Tendon, a bundle of fibres by which 
the ribsb ^ muscle is joined to a bone. 

VBCNOB. ^teoRBXNi; that which sacks up; a 

Jaw, the cheek : the bones in which ▼«»«1 of the body, 
the teeth are fixed. LiOAmen*. that which binds or unites. 
STATUf^ the standing height 



MuBGU^ a fleshy fibre, and also the 

organ of motion. qbxek. 

FtBBM, a thread; a fine part of the _ ,, . ., , . 

fl^d. of ih« bodv. ^o"» » '^'^^ P»«««« ^"^ <^« *m. 



flesh of the body. 

<nM 



"NvRVE, an organ of feeling. 

J^vm, ow, outly • 

CATtLOffe, a smooth elastic substance, 2>iapHRAG]f, the breathing musde. 
softer than bone. Aoont, anguish of body or mind. 
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■ X E B C I S E I I. 



NAMXS or QUAUmB. 



GOTHia 



Pump, tkick, unhandy or fleshy. 
Is a healthy child plump f 

— — er, eat, nes8 

Stoot, strong 

er, est, ly, mu 



Ltott, bulky and strong. 

— — — «r, «^ ly 

Strong, severe, endued with power. 

e r, estf ly^ ness — 

Stdbdt, hardy and strong. 
•er, eat, nesa, ly 



BaxmA, dissolute and wicked. 

b 

Gruff, rough and surly. 
ly, neaa 

OBLTia 

SluoomA) dull and inactive. 
'. — ly, nesa 

FRJSNC'U. 

FdeblIi weak, without much power. 

e r, eat, ly, neaa — — 
InjFQM, not sound, weak. 

•ary, Uy 



Hardt, advancing forward, resolvte. 

. er, eat, neaa, hood 

Livid, black and blue. 

fuaa ■•* 

Punt, small and feeble. 

LATIN. 

MuscuLar, pertaining to the muscles^ 

strong. 
ViGORout, full of bodily strength. 

. ly, neas — 

RoBUSf, firm and strong. 

n eaa r 

CoRPvlent, having a gross body. 
JuGULar, pertaining to the. neck. 
Yrral, belonging to the life. 
ity ' 

PflTSioa^ pertaining to nature ; also 
to the body of man. 
^ PMrraoRiCjpertwning to fulneas, over- 
charged. 

CH0LERt«i pertaining to bile; easily 
excited to anger. 

MsLANGHOLtc, pertaining to black bile ; 
given to gloomy forebodings. 



EZEBCISB III 



NAien o» AonoNS. 



OOXBIO. 



Die, to sink, perish. 
Does tiie soul die I 
€«king - ■' 



Gasp, to open the mondi wide for 
breath. 

a, ed, ing 

QaoooH, to cringe or sf oop down. 
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•9,ed,ing 



BuiKK, to qaencfa thint 

«, ed, ing 

SpftAWL, to lie oatspr^ad. 
•«, ed, ing, er 



Okawl, to creep as a wonn. 

Tbip, to fiall by ttrikii^ the feet; to 



move lightly. 
-», ed, ing, ingly 



Jump, to leap or spring. 

», edf ing ^— 

Gulf, to drink eagerly. 

», ed, ing 

SpRAiNj to burst, to weaken a joint 

«, ed, ing 

Manolb, to cut and tear the body. 

», ed, ing 

Staoo^t, to reel to and fra 

9, ed, ing — — 

SHiyBE, to shake with cold or fear. 

«, ed, ing 

FiDOR, to move about in starta 

f , ed, ing 

Strip, to take ofl^ to unoover. 
9, ed, ing 

OBLTia 

Wbigo20, to move the body quickly to 

and fro. 
1, ed, ing 

FftENOH. 

Maim, to hurt, to deprive of the use of 

a limb. 

Can we maim the body 

9, ed, ing 

Gormandize, to eat greedily 

9, ed, ing 

Pant, to breathe shortly, to palpitate. 
I, ed, ing 



Eenvm, to live again, to come to life. 

r«, ed, ing 

/Smtcbabob, to overload the stomadk 

f, ed, ing 

Danob, to move orderly to mona 

9, ed, ing, er 

Stanch, to stop from flowing, as Uood. 
99, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

PtffBPDiB, to breathe through ; to throw 

off the fluids of the body throuc^ 
. the skin. 

9, ed, ing 

Animo^, to give or invigorate with life. 

1, ed, ing, ion 

OireuuLTE, to carry round ; to more 

around, as the blood. 

9, ed, ing 

2>ML0CAT^ to put out of placo, as a 

bone. 

9, edf ing, ion — — 

MuTiLo/tf, to cut off a part of the body. 

• 9, ed, ing 

ResuBatraie, to raise life again, as after 

drowning. 

•, ed, ing, ion 

Reuix, to loosen again. 

e9, ed, ing, ation 

i^fSPiRE, to breathe. 

8, ed, ing, cUion 

/Sm/fuse, to overspread, as with vapor 

or tincture. 
9, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

AoHB, to experience pain. 

9, ed, ing 

Agonizb, to distress with extreme pain, 

to torture. 
9, ed, ing 
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pipteSnth study. 

THB HXAD. 

The head is the noblest part of the body. It differs in 
forin and size in different varieties of the human ra<5e. The 
Japhetic is commonly the finest form. 

The &ce is the noblest part of the head, and seems formed 
to converse with heaven. The Greeks named man after his 
erect countenance : the Latins spoke of his divine face. 

■ XBBOIBBI. 
NAMES OF THING8. 

Gorma Hum, the sonnd of beet. 

9^ edf ing ■ 
Skull, the bone that incloses the 

brain. csLTia 

Is OiesknU strongly made? Frkckli^ a yellow spot on the _ 

SoiiP. the skin on the top of the head. Shout, a loud sound of the Toioe. 

CuEL, a twisted part of the hair. g^^ ^ ^^^^j^ ^^ protuberance. 

— y 

WmsKEB, the hair of the cheek. i fkbnoh. 

Smuj^ a pleasmg and lighted change Tbbbs, an outer curl of hair. 

of feature. Vision, the act of seeing. 

Blubb, a glow of face expressing ary 

health, joy, or shame. Mncj,^ look or appearance of the face. 

Flush, a heated glow produced by a Gbimaoj^ a distorted air of the face. 

rush of blood. j^^^ the cheek; the bones in which 

Bleab, sore and watery, as the eye. the teeth are fixed, 

■w, est j^^^ the Ijone 



Haw, a stop or stumble in speaking. Visa^e, the countenance. 

», ed, ing 

Glano^ a ray of bright light flung latiw. "^ 

from the eye. Palat^ the roof of the mouth. 

Olasx; bright and piercing. a/ 
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SoTUBi^ the knitting or Mam of the To&rure, that it pUeed ; podtion. 

bones of the head. .Kermnstofs the aet of prening ont; 

JKASTHbUf that whidi ehewa vihe Jaw. the meaning of the faee. 

Temfli^ the fipont dde of the head few 

aboTe the eye. FmATure, that which ia made ; the cart 

Squalob, fonlnef a. of the face. 

GBTMr€; that wliich ia borne ; a mean- Qun, taste, relish. 

ing motion of the body. -fiU 

Obbr; the round eavit/ in wUeh the CaAiriuM, the sknlL 

eye is plaeed. LnoBAfiMni; the outline of the fea- 

Asracr, the look of the faee. tores. 



SXIBOIBX II. 

MAXB <W QUAUriB. 
GOTHia nUDTOH. 

Slt, artful or cunning. Hnwous, frightful to see. 

— er, ett, /y, nett /y, neu 

SuLLiN, set, silent and gloomy. Yisuoi^ pertaining to the sight 

Zy, n«M PuNy, small and feeble. 

^Qoard, lean and rou^ TAWNy, of a yellowish dark color. 

— ■ fy i>eifnac, sober and downcast 

StttK, smooth and even. /y, ness 



LATIN. 



r, ett, nest Pali^ whitish, wanting in color. 

Gioesy, smooth and shiny. »/y^ n«w, er, ett 

- — er, est, ness 

^&T, twisted or turned on one 

tide. 

^tiSTEEB, stem and rigid. NamI, pertaining to the nose. 

^"-^ Zy, ness, ity Squalu^ foul and dirty. 

^^AppM^, crusty or peevish. Dento/, belonging to the teeth. 

"^^ h> **•• MoLar, having the power to grind, as 

the molar teeth. 

^'^^ Biiiow; full of bile 
^tR/y, like sour, sullen and snappish, /iiane, not full, empty or meaningles& 

^BRiLL, sharp and piercing. AaD«n^ burning or warm. 
er, est, ly, ness ly — » 
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Dole/W, gloomy and sad. qbxek, 

: /y, nesB 

Morose, 'eour and sullen. STOioa2, belonging to a stoic ; not 

/y, nen moved by passion. 

OcuLar» pertainiog to the eye. 



XZBB0I8B III. 
NAMES OF JkOnONS. 

oorma Mumble, to mutter closely. 

«, edy ing 

Smile, to cause the features to change Hum, to utter the sound of bees. 

with pleasure. g^ ed, ing 

Do infants smile f 
«, edf ing 



CELTIC. 

Shout, to throw out the voice forc- 
ibly. 



Blush, to redden in the face with joy 

or shame. _ . 

J . «L ecL %nq 

e«, ea^ ing _ . , , 

_ , jji.xji«xt.r Toss, to ierk or throw. 

Flush, to redden heatedly in the face. . . 

. c*, ecL tnq 

c*, edf ing * ^ / 

Glance, to dart a ray of light sud- French. 

denly. Gargle, to roll water in the throat 

^ ed, ing with noise. 

Squint, to look obliquely or cross- «, «/, ing 

wise. Frown, to show anger by contracting 
s, ed, ing the brows. 



Freckle, to have the face spotted, as a, ed, ing 

by the sun. Poxrr, to push out, as the lips. 

«, ed, ing «, edy ing, er 

Blear, to make sore and watery. Munch, to chew by large mouthfal& 

i, ed, ing m, ed, ing 

Glare, to look fiercely. DecRY, to cry down, 

-a, ed, ing es, ed, ing 



Curl, to twist the hair in ringlets. Disketel, to suffer the hair to hang 

-S, ed, ing loosely. 

Un , to take out s, ed, ing 



-«, ed, ing — Frizzu^ to crisp, to curl the hair. 



Craunoh, to crush harshly with the «, ed, ing 

teeth. Grate, to rub or grind, as the teeth • 
n, ed, ing «, ed, ing 
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LATIN. 



MABTieate, to grind with the teeth. 

9f ed, infff ion — — 

jDevouB, to eat greedily. 
«, ed, ing 



TncKle, to flow gently, as tearib 



SIXTEENTH STUDY. 



THS TRinnc. 



The trunk includes all the body, except the head and 
limbs. It incloses the heart and lungs: the former, the 
fountain of the blood ; the latter, the organ of breathing. 
These two vital parts are guarded by a frame of bones. 



SXBBOI-SX I. 



NAMES OFTmNGB. 



GOTHia 

Shruo, a drawing np of the Bhoolders. 
Oroin, the depressed part of the 

body, where the thigh and trunk 

meet 

CKLTIO. 

"AiCT, the part below the ribe, 

^here the girdle is tied. 
""**** — eocU, -band 

nucNOH. 

^tiNK, the body without the limbs. 
"''"^^ — lea 

^^^z, a part of the lungs. 

LATIN. 

r^ApuLA, the shoulder-blade. 
^^SBTE6ra» a joint of the baok-bone. 
^*^^- al, ate 

7* 



ToNsi/, a gland-like body at the open- 
ing of the throat 

Stomach, a bag-like vessel in which 
food is digested. 

TaAonxA, rough ; the wind-pipe. 

Cell, a hollow like a bag, containing 
some substance, as air. 

», filar 

Spine, the back-bone. 

al 

GEBBK. 

Stxrnttm, the chest bone. 

DiopHKAGM, the breathing musole : it 
separates the chest from the belly. 

Bronchia, two branches of the wind- 
pipe extending into the lungs. 

al 

Larynx, a whistle ; the upper part of 
the wind-pipe. 
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Glottib^ the opening of the wind- CoyU, juice; a milk-like fluid, pre- 

pipe within the larynx where voice pared from chyme, 

is formed. QrUen, a spongy Yiscus under the 

£pi , that which covers lower ribs. 

CHTme, juice; food after digestion. 



BZBB.CISX II. 
VAMEB or QUALITIES. 

GOTHia Fageo^ belonging to the face. 

a <Li.* J 11 • *v • * CoRPOiwfa/, belonging to the body. 
Sunmn^thin and smaUm the waist f,^ocid, soft and weak. 
Suflra; feebly built» delieiate. ^. . 

^tjofOB, YnciD^'thick and sticky. 

f^ 

Biom, stiflf and not easily bent Tobwd, without power oi motion. 

%, nest Calloius^ hard and sti£^ as an ulcer. 

Pdtbid, in a state of dissolution. Peotobo/^ belonging to the breast. 
Hff 



OBXEK. 



LAinr. 



GASTBtCy pertaining to the stomach. 
DoBflo/, belonging to the back. Cardio^^ pertaining to the heart 

BXBB0I8B III. 
KAMBB OF AOnOire. 

LATIN. ifiHALB, to draw iuto the lungs. 



DtQvn, to separate in the stomach. ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 



M, ed, inff, ion — -. ReBprBX, to draw air into the lungs. 



-1^ edf ing, oHcn 



Un fd 

In Uim 

TALFTiate, to beat gently, as the heart greek:. 

-- -9, ed, ty, ton ~ CHYin/y, to change into chyme. 
i>ULooa(^ toput outof place o r jomt l^s, ed, ing, cation 

», ed, %ng, «<«»—— Terob, to drive or beat^ as the pulsa 

liAOERo/d; to tear, as the flesh. , . 

*, ed, ing, ion 
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SKVBNTKKNTH STUDY. 

THE LIMBS. 

The limbs are the branches of the trunk, and are divided 
into two classes, the upper and lower. The lower limbs 
are formed for motion : the upper limbs'kre made for action. 
So wonderftd is the structure of the hand, a part of the 
upper limb, that Sir Charles Bell has written a work on it 
to prove the existence of God. 

EZBB0I8B I. 
MAIOB OF THINGS. 

ootBia OBLna 

HooKLs, the hip ; a bnnch. BocKet, a hollow place, as the sooket 

Haye you ever known a huelde- joint of the thigh. 



back? 



JEENOH. 



Sfbain, a loosenmfl: of the joints. ^ ^i. • • • r a. 

-r .,1 ,. 1 ^ ., 1^, Joint, the joining of two or more 

Leo, the lower limb from the ankle 1^^,00 



to the knee. 
Tip, the end of any thing, as the 
finger. 



Haunoh, the thigh or hip. 

LATIN. 



Slap, a blow with the open hand. Palm, the inner part of the hand. 

Agil%, power of quick motion, 
nimble. 

JBXBBOISBII. ^ 

NAICKS OF QUALimS. 

Qormo. oELTia 

g^^ . , NiMsZe, light and quick in motion. 
, eager, quio 

er, <#«, Iff * ' ^ 

Jtnr, swift ci pace. latin. 

r. ettf /y, neu Fkxoro/^ belonging to the thigh. 
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Suas, steady, safe. Dsztsb, the right 

— w, est, ly oua, al, ity 

'foaUd ly, nes$ 

Active, lively, nimble. Rapid, quick of motion. 

ly — —ly» ity 

In , not 



EZBBOISB III. 
NAMES or AOnONB. 

oorma caD:.Tia 

Spbain, to loosen the joints. Clasp, to inclose in the hands. 

Did you ever sprain your foot f *, ed, ing 

«, ed, ing 

Skip, to leap quickly and successively. frenoh. 
8, ed, ing Joint, to form with joints. 



SwiNo, to move to and fio, as the 9, ed, ing 

arms. Bound, to move forward by leapa. 
-8, ed, ing s, ed, ing 



Swat, to move wavingly with the EmB&KOEi, to inclose in the anus af- 

hand. fectionately. • 

», ed, ing a, ed, ing- 

TwntL, to move round quickly. Pinoh, to press hard between the 

9, ed, ing fingers. 

Tramp, to tread with the feet. €9, ed, ing 



-9, ed, ing Push, to drive against with pressure. 



Thrum, to play forcibly on an instru- e9, ed, ing 

ment with the fingers. 

- ^j '^„ LATIN. 

9, ed, %ng 

Plod, to move heavily or slowly. M.UTU/Ue, to cut off a limb. 

9, ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

FuHBLs, t9 grope, about with the inFLAME, to set on fire, to heat the 
hand. blood-vessels. 



-«, ed, ing, er s, ed, ing, ation 



Trip, to strike the foot and stumble. EeLAx^ to loosen, as the joints. 

9, ed, ing e9, ed, ing 

Tip, to strike lightly. Ossi/y, to form bone. 

9-, ed, ing ee, ed, ing, eeUion 



Slap, ta strike with the open hand. PerAMBt7La^^,towalk through or about 
9, ed, ing ■. 9, ed, ing 
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EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

8TATB8 OF TIOB BODY. 

HKALTH AND DISEA8K. 

The body exerts a constant influence upon the mind. 
Our thoughts and feelings are shaped and colored by health 
and disease. A sound mind commonly inhabits a sound 
body. To promote health, air, water, food, clothing, action 
and rest are necessary. 

EZEBOISE I. 

NAMES OF THINGS. 

Gonnc. TJLcer, a sore in the soft parts of the 

body. 
Vmm. a swelKng wider the ear. ^^ ^ ^^ the skin; a 

Are mumps dangerous f 11 f h 

^ooa. aloud, eonydidTe breathing. ^T^ "dirturbed r**^ disturbed 
SieomsoB, a eonTnuiTe, eatcbing , .^ 

•soog , .' . , JjAssiTudf, state of losing; a relaxed 

MiA^a, spots ; a disease of the body ^^^^^ ^j ^^^ ^^^ 

which is infections. SirmrroM. what happens with di.- 

^ Spasm, a sudden contraction of a 

coEuna muscle. 

^, a paroxysm, or painful twisting ^ 

of the body. ij^roj. 

—A/ 

Tumor, a swelling. 

Bile, an inflamed tnmor. 
■Jaundice, yellow ; a disease marked duett -atone 



by a yellowness of the eyes and Drofsy, an unnatural collection of 
skin. water in any part of the body. 

''^VER, a disease marked by great calj cally 

heat and high pulse. DeNLxty^ want of power, weakness. 

?/, Uh Fistula, a species of ulcer. 
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ConoicsTioir, an nnnatural collection Spash, a drawing of the mnaelea. 
' of blood in any part of the body. odie < 

iftFLAMMATioN, a redness and swelling, Rhkitm, a flowing; a disease of the 

attended with a feyerish pain. mnoons glands. 

LxTHARGT, an unnatural s^ep. Rhieumatisii, a disease affecting the 
CuKEf restored health. joints and muscles of the body. 

^teoEss, a going from; an opening tie 

containing pus. Asthica, a disease of respiration* 

• tie 

GRXXK. Gangrbnb; a mortification of liying 
PALsy, a suspension of the use of any flesh. 

part of the body. Colig^ a seyere pain in the bowels. 

-PLEUBsy, an inflammation of the in- Nausea, ship-sickness, sickness of the 
side of the chest. stomach. 

BXBBOISE II. 
NAMES OrQUAUTIES, 

Gorma Laoteo/, belonging to milk or chyle. 

CanQEBTive, tending to an unnatural 
QuALMi.*, somewhat sick at the collection of blood. 

stomach. r* < i • o < 
« I ,»•„•, , -,» •, in^LAMiiATOBT, partaking of unnata- 
FiufeHTM full of alarm, dreadfuL ral heat and feyer. 
Flabby hanging loose. j^^^^ belonging to death. 
ly^nesB ^y.^y 

Gauni; thin and lean. Fetid, offensiye to the smelL 

*' FRENCH. Fistuloim; 'haying the nature of an 

ulcer. 
Tkndeb, soft^ sensitiye to the touch. OADAyEEotM^ full of the expression of 

cr, estf ty a dead body, deadly. 

SENsntvtf, easily excited by touch. 

ly^ nest <**■«• 

Round, fuU and plump. ^^^^^^ corroding or bmning flesh. 

xj^xiN. CHBONtc, partaining to time, of some 

duration. 

CuEATiw, tending to cure. Heofw, habitual, affected with feyer. 

OURA&/0, that may be cured. J^deioc^ upon the people, affecting 

In , ^^— great numbers. 

LAXATtw, tending to loosen. RioKirry, diseased with rickete. 
FEBEt^, that which is feyerish. 
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ISO 



X ■ 



O I 8 B III. 



or AonoHB. 



aoxma 



CJouoH, to breathe audibly and eon- 

YulBiTely. 

Is it painful to eongbf 
s, ed, ing 

rmxNOH. 

Gali^ to fret the skin by rabbing. 

«, ed^ ing 

Gasb, to cut deep^ or wound. 
<, ed^ ing — 

LATIN. 

Cubs, to heal, to restore soundness. 
edt ing. Me 



jDeroRK, to mar or alter the natural 

shape. 

f, actfi^ 

Naimio^ to become siek at the 

stomach. 

*, ed, ing 

InrLAMEf to excite heat unnaturally. 

1, edging 

XJushtuaUe, to turn to an ulcer. 
^ ed, ing 



Gaxttkbizk, to sear with fire or hot 
iron. 

«, ed, ing 

AoHK, to suffer pain. 
«, ed, ing 



NINETEENTH STUDY. 



THE SENSES. 



The senses are five in number, and may be regarded as 
the avenues of knowledge. Througli them, tlie soul and 
the world are constantly communing with one another. 
Their education should be carefully conducted. 



B X 1 B G I 8 



NAlfES OF THINGS. 



I . 



GOTHIC. 



niENGH. 



^toU) the sense by which we per- Tough, the sense of feeling. 

ceive odors. Does touch give us a knowledge of 

Is smell a udefol sense ! form? 
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SxNSXy the instrmnent by which ani- YiBBLAiian, the act of trembling, that 
male notice external bodiea. prodnces sounds. 



ation, lets, ible, ibility, bly Color, a qnalitj of light) the hue 

PefFum^ sweet odor. of bodies to the eje. 

tfr, try lets, ist 

Fragrakm; the emitted odor- of any 

"™- thing. 

Vision^ the act or faculty of seeing. V 

Is the vision of man as strong as the Syb&TiLSce^ that which stands under ; 

eagle's? something real. 

■ietSf ary, ist greek. 



Odok, scent or fragrance. TaEMBLtn^, the shaking or yibrating 

otu » of a bedy. 

Scent, that which affects the smell. Does the ear giye us the tremblings 
s, less of sounding bodies ? , 



Fork, the outline or shape of any 

thing. Clang, a sharp metallic sound. 
less or 

r 

EXEB0I8E II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

ooTHia Deligioim, highly pleasing to the 

Harsh, rough to the touch or ear. taste. 

Are the sounds of thunder harsh ? ^y> ***** 

er, est, ly, ness Sen8i6/<?, that may be known by the 

senses. 
SALtn^ of the nature of salt 



CELTIGL 



Shrill, a sharp piercing sound. Yi&ible, that may be seen. 

Is the sound of a steam-whistle y 

lA^nil f VisTJo/, pertaining to the sight 
«•, estj ness Sensuo/, pertaining to the senses. 



■^y, % 



FRENCH. 

AoBidf sharp and pungent to the latin. 

taate. . YAPid, flat and lifeless, 

Are pickles acrid ? Is saltless food yapid ! 

ness /y, Jiess, ity 

ihsiPiD, not affecting the tasteful, Palata^/^, that which affects the 

tasteless. palate or taste agreeably. 

ly, ityy ness Uh 
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l?ujxQeni, Intiiig or priekiiig to tha YxnuTory; that TibrAtot. 

taste. FmMiamant, the stroDg odor of any 

TASQibUf that may be touehed. thing. 

■ nen —^ /y 



Ik , that may not ^—••— AuDirory, that has the power of hear- 

Taotuo// belonging to the toneh, ing. 

tangible. OLFAcnory, having the power of smell. 

AuDi6^ that may be heard. Gcstatot^ having the power of taste. 



y, ru89 SvBRTAytial, belonging to what ezista. 

In , that may not /y, ity 

&Ajnd, that which affects the taste^ 
tastefuL <»*^^ 

•^Ifi '»^* Oftm^ pertaining to vision, as the 



SoROBovi, having the power to pro- optic nerve. 

duce sounds. Ig the optic nerve delicate ? 
new, /y ' <U ~——~ 



XKB0I8E III. 
NAKES or ACTIONS. 



ooima Was it believed that kings cured 

diseases by touch! 
Gloat; to peep ; to gaze steadfastly. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Does the thief gloat on plunder f cm— Urf 



xng Pemrsa, to scent with sweet odor. 
Smu^ to perceive odors. . ^ ,'^ 



», ed; ing 



^ou; tO'feel a thrilling sound. 



LATIN. 

CELTia SoENT, to smell or {Perfume. 

Can Indians scent each other! 
^ «4 ing 



JX)e8 the ear tingle with trumpet- Z ^ . , , .n x 

, . ® '^ Vibrate, to tremble, or oeoillatei 

sounds I 



ed, ing 



s, ed, ing 



rr^ /* , n, . QuivEB, to shake or tremble. 

^KN, to see at a distance. , . 

^ «^ tng 

GREEK. 

Clang, to make a sharp shrill sound. 
*^TJCH, to perceive by the sens^ of Do cymbals clang f 
feeling. «, ^d, ing 
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erniDiss in obthogbafhy 



TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THB BOITL. 

The soul is tliat part of man that thinks, feels, wills and 
acts responsibly. It is known by various names, as the 
mind, spirit, heart, will, and conscience. 

All souls or spirits are properly divided into two classes: 
the godly and the ungodly. 



BXBBOIBB I. 



NAHn or IBINGS. 



GOTHia 

Dbxam, Bomething thought out in 

partial sleep. 

What is the theory of dreams f 
SooRN, proud contempt. 
pl^fuUy, er 

FBXNGB. 

BsAiTTT, that which pleases and re- 
fines; an assemblage of graces. 

TaANOEy a passing over; a state in 
which the soul seems to leaye the 
body. 

GBAVDeuTf the quality of greatness. 

Foible; a weakness or whim. 

/nvENTtofik that which is discovered. 

Revkrh; a dream ; loose thinking. 

LATIN. 

DtfUBiUM, a wandering in mind ; a 

raying. 
Mania, madness, disorder of mind. 
-^ e, one who is disordered in 



mind. 



-a/ 



InspnuMoHf the inbreathing of God ; 

the operation of God's Spirit on 

prophets and apostles. 

LEVTry, lightness of temper. 

QuBRy, a searching into ; an exami- 
nation. *" 

JnqoiBYf a searching ; a question. 

Nonci^ observation. 

Talent, a balance, and then a faculty 
for any thing. 

8, ed 

FAcnAty, quality of being easily pur- 
sued, easily done. 

ConTEMPT, despising, treating with 
disdain. 

Quautt, what belongs to a substance. 

ImproYa>eneef not seeing before, with- 
out forethought 

Temperament, state of the mind as 
marked by some quality. 

Opinion, the judgment of the mind. 

Oblivion, forgetfolness. 

CBXDence, reliance on testimony. 

Studt, a fixing the mind on a sub- 
ject to examine it. 

otM, <nuly 
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"Fjounet, oontinxianoe in betring ilU. JSmtast, a standing ont of oneaelf ; 
YAoarff, a wandering of the thonghta. a high tranoe. 

iSniATte, pertaining to 



J^THUBiA<m, indwelling of a diyina 
MoiroicAinA, disorder of Hm mind in spirit ; moved to order by diyina 
one point. things. 

ae, one who EnrausukBHe, partaking 

al , al, ally 



■ Z.BB0I8B II* 

NAim or QUAUTZBB. 

ooTHia CovnMPhumi, full of disdain. 

SuTirt, Knnewluit like a daye ; ner- 2Wioaife. that dionld U d«piMd . 

^ Tfle. 

— ijf, fu$* AbBoaaerU, of a nattir« to b« hated. 

Ciiiiatn^, bowing or flatterii^. ^___ 

Uw, beneath in place, dejected. cauDi, raw, or not matnre. 

Cooentf a driving or urging onward. 

cy, ly 

Im^nt, without knowledge. /mBECiLn, not strong ; feeble in mind. 

■- ly, ee ^^ 

Bam; low in plaee or nature. /ftsTEUortw, power to see into; im- 

— -iff eti, ly, neu mediate power of thought. 

huATstaalf not belonging to matter. ^y» ***** — ^— 

^^mnwe, power to come into ; Pu™*^ childish. 

quick at discovery. VoLATifo, lively, fickle in mind. 

Paoo^ easily done; working easily. OorvnamjJive, given to dose think- 
ing. 
j^ijQf^ DespovDerUf oast down, or dejected. 

Obeduloub, apt to believe without 
^vt2«^ of the nature of a slave; evidence. 

cringing. In 1 not — — 

*- ly^ ity ThGENiouB, bcgcttlng what is skilful. 

^^ base^ or hatefuL ResBOVBible, that may respond or 

r, e$t, ly, neu account to another ; answerable. 



FKBNCU. 
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XBBGISB III. 
NAMXS OF AOnONS. 



GOTHio. CWtemn, to despise^ to alight as 

DoTB, to err, to be delirious. mean. ^ 

Does the soul dote ? Z *» ^ **^ 



^ edl ina I^wdain, to think unworthy. 



Dream, to think while partly asleep. ** ^ ***^ 

. . . ^ ^ x>«8PisE, to view as mfenor: to treat 

Hanker, to long or hang upon a thing ^ ^* 

with desire. ^ ** *'*^ 



A «i *tio — — -46hor, to hate extremely. 



SooEN, to despise or slight. _ * ^ 9 

. ^ . > DejEcrr^ to cast down, or sink the 

Cringe, to bow or fawn. ^ , « . . 

,, «4 ing '» «* "^y^ *^' *^ 

Start, to move suddenly by impulse. ^^» ^ ^^ ^^« °^*'^^ ^'^ » «^^i^* 
J . ^ ^ M. j-^j, examination. 

tf«, *4 **»^ 

J OELTxa /fiQUTRE, to Seek into, to examine. 

Grudge, to murmur ; to give or take *xj^ *^ff 

unwillingly. Notice, to nole carefully 

,, ed, ing «» *^ ^^9 

Uh f not — . 

™*^*^ JDflSPOND, to cast down, deject 

Craze, to crush ; to disorder the mind. s, ed, ing 



«; ed, ing, y, ines9 i>t«TiN6UiBH, to point or prick ; to 

Waft, to linger on the way ; to stay separate one thing from another, 
expectantly. «», ed, ing 



-8, edf iiig^ er Uh- 



^«TONisn, to strike dumb with sudden Stulti/^, to make foolish. 

fear. es, ed, ing 

-<«, edf ing ConsiDER, to plan together; to fixth- 



SrupE/y, to make dull ; to blunt the mind upon any thing, and weigh i' 

mind. «^ td, ing 

c«, edf ing 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

Yiu/y, to make vile or contemptible. Theorize, to speculate. 
ei, ed, ing g, ed, ing 
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Critigibi^ to separate; to judge the Tnoc, to name, 
works of men. 9, ed, ing - 



TWENTY-FIBST STUDY. 

THE INTELLECT. 

The intellect is that paxt of the soul that thinks, reasons 
and knows. It is commonly known as the mind The 
intellect produces knowledge. 

BXBBOISE I. 
VAXES OF THIN08. 

oxLiia MEMOf^y, the power by which we ro- 

^ . ., , tain the knowledge of the past 

RiAsoir, the power of discovenng the j^^^^^i^ the power of recalling 

meaning of things^ and drawing the past 

ncunons. ConcEPtion, the power of forming 

-— d6fe ^ g^y, flb hmeu ideas, or perceiving an absent thing. 

rBXJHJB. AbtfTKACtion, the power of withdraw- 

ing a part of a thing, and ezamin- 
BiNBattofi^ a change in the sonl pro- ing it 

dttced by an impression on the /«telleot, that part of the soul that 
■^^ses. understands. 

^DDoiiiRT, the power by which we wo/, ually 

compare ideas. ^ftKRiUTion the wandering of the 

mind. 

LATIN. 

PENETRATtofi^ the aot or power of 
^QDroftofiy the power of giving form perceiving clearly. 

^ sensations. 2>epBS8Bu>fS a sinking of the spirits. 

-^pntsEMium, the power of taking ^cOEPTA^ton^ the act of receiving ; 

Wd of any thing, as a sensation. a reception. 

"^•^yxjEPfion^ the power of noticing and Argument, a reason offered for or 
deferring sensation to something against a thing, 

"^thout US. €Uivef atively — 
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DeoaUm, tke act of eatting off; a eon- 

olusioiL 
CoEiofflTT. the power of the mind ^^^ »» ™*8^ » thought 

that leads ua to seek new things. - ^» ^**y 
ObnoLUBto», the act of shutting up ; Fanot. that power by which tli« mind 

the result ^<>"^ images. 

Sx 



BZSBOIftB II. 



ITAICEB or QOAIIXZBI. 



OKLTia 

DuLi^ heavy and stupid. 

er, ett, nest — ^ 

Gloomt, sorrowful and dark. 
t/y, ine98 • 

FRENCH. 

smmitive, power to reeeiye impres- 
sions. 

new, ly 

BmkbuoI, pertaining to the senses. 

ly, ity 

SmsiToiM; abounding in what is sens- 
ual 
BATioNtf^ pertaining to the reason. 

'y, t<y 

Ir , ly 

BnJFt(^ dull and heavy. 

ly, % 

Sbnsate, having power to know by 

BvUBeB. 

LATDT. 

BfENTo/^ pertahiing to the mind. 

ly 

Bani, sound. 



IiiAomaftM, having the natnro of im- 
agination. 

PeroKptive, having the nature of per- 
ception. 

CofUJKPtifie, having the nature of eon- 
ception. 

Aorivtf, the power of acting, lively. 

— /y, ity 

In ^1 



FAVCifid, abounding in fancy. 

I — Zy, new 

Bersmiffe, power to hold again; 
power to remember. 

SFXOULATtv«, given to theorizing^ or 
t)iinTring generally. 

ly 

/fiQuismiM^ given to researeh or in- 
quiry. 

CuBioxiB, desirous to see what k new 
or imknown. 

ly 

06vioini^ in the way; open to the 

mind. 

4y,ne9$ 

RATioNa^, belonging to the mind. 

^,^ 



-y not 



/n. , Uy 

loiOTtr, like a fooL 



OfmrnEf blunt or dulL 
nsn, ly 
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BXBB0I8E Z II. 
VAIOBB Of AOnOHa 



iBSzroB. i>MTRAcrr, to draUr apart^ to diTide 

the thoughts. 
OonsmvK, to form any thing in the g^ ed^ ing 

™"^ , . /20OOLLBCT, to recall the pasL 



JuDoiL to compare, to decide. Z / ^ ^ , . 

, . Fancy, to form onreal images. 

BsASON, to draw condusions, and find ii% «^ tn^ ,, . , , 

,, - ,, . /MFLECT, to bend back; to thmk aV- 

the meaning of things. . ' 

J . tentively. 



^ 0(( tfi^, ion 



LATnr. 



Stuipwcif to see under; to hare a 

slight opinion. 
Imagini^ to give force to sensation. ^ ^ jn^ 

■<^ 0c( ing, ary D^peess, to sink or cast down the 



AptBJtBBXDf to take hold of a things spirits. 

as a sensation. et^ «/, ing 

— . 9, ed, ing JDecsDVit to cut off; to condnde. 

J^mxmivM, to notice any thing, as our g^ ed, ing 



sensations, and refer them to some- Spboulat^ to see through ; to con- 
thing without us. sider a thing in the mind. 

^ edf ing ConcLiTDi, to diut up, to draw to aa 



SupBOSE, to plaoe under ; to lay down ^jid. 

aa troa. a^ ed, ing 

^ ed, ing Sx , », ed, ing 

^fanaoi; to withdraw a part of a i^ ^ s, ed, ing 

thing. Pre , s, ed, ing 

1^ ed, ing 

OomraxBBSD, to take up together; to orkkk. 

understand. Fanot, to seem ; to form images of 

i, ed, ing things. 

PaNKTBATB, to make way into any es, ed, ing 



thing. Idealize, to form images or ideas. 
*9 ^9 *^ e, ed, ing 
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TWENTY- SECOND STUDY. 
THE SENSIBILmES. 

The sensibilities are that part of the soul that feels. It 
is known as the heart, and producjes the emotions^ desires 
and affections. 

EXEBCISE I. 
NAMES OF THING8. 

ooTmo. CBXEnfulneas, an emotion of delight 

„ - .,- .„ YiNQvance, a passion leading ub to 

Dudgeon, a small dagger ; lU-wiE ^^^^^ .^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

U it wicked to take any thing in aansmence, the feeling of right and 

dudgeon f 

® wrong. 

^'^''^^ Summmt, that which is thought 

SADftet*, an emotion of pain or sor- ^^«' *^« ^P^«« ">{ ^^l^- 
^^^ Jealousy, an uneasy feeling lest ft 

jkbnob. rival should he preferred. 

Yanitt, a feeling that leads ub t: 
Jot, a shout or leap ; delight in ^j^j^ ^^ j^jgl^jy ^f ^^^ 

possessed good. 

— 8,<m8,ful, Iea», Uwly, fully ^^'™- 

EnyYt pain produced by the good ^^pxtitb, a natural desire of good. 

of others. CuBiosi/y, a desire to know something 

otw, ousnesa, able ^ new. 

Rage, furious anger. VERAotfy, an im^nation to speafr the 

jSkoTioN^ a moving of the mind; a truth. 

feeling of pain or pleasure. Humob, a witty turn of mind. 

PropEMstfy, a bent of the mind to Aitgeb, a passion produced by injury. 

any thing. ConrrsEncey a holding or restraint on 

Desire, an emotion directed to secure passion. 

an object BsiisyoL0fu;0^ well wishing. 

2>tf8PAXB, . a form of anger without MALETOL^mv, ill wishing. 

hope. * Malice, extreme hatred. 

Delight, great pleasure. GRATitudey the return of good-wilL 

so^jfuly fully, ftUnesa impuLSS, quick motion of the mind. 

Esteem, high estimate of a person. ive, ively . 
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Passiox, the excitement of the mind. GRinL 

AptiouiuMj the act of assenting to ^ 

a thing with pleasure. MsLANCHo/y, black bile ; an emotion 

ExcmmerUt that which rouses ; the of gloom. 

state of roused action. SymTATuy, a sharing of others' joy or 

(^wPAfifflox, a fellow-suffering ; pity. griet 

f, lets etie 



Anhety, great concern for the fu- JSJpstast, exultant joy. 

tore. AntipATaY, feeling against a person 

ExcivUuMi ^® c^ o^ leaping out or thing ; hatred. 

of oneself; rejoicing greatly. 

BXBBOIBS II. 

NAMES or QUALimS. 

OBLTIOi LAinr. 

Sas^ depressed with pain or griel Curious, fond of new things. 

— ^, ^ HuHOROtt^ abounding in wit or 

Wanton, loose in feeling. pleasantry. 



EifULofM, full of a disposition to rival 

FRENCH. .1 

others. 
IterEaxGiEfid^ abounding in inflicting ly 

pain for injury. Benevolo/, well-wishing. 

Chxer^, full of joyous feeling that ly 

expresses itself in phouts. MalevolctU, evil-wishmg. 

Jkaijous, giyen to uneasiness lest we ly 

should be robbed of another's Gratb/W, abounding in a disposition 

love. to return thanks. 

Vain, over-estimating self. ly 



-er, est ViNDicnW, given to revenge. 



JoToiM, full of delighted feelings. Anxioim, greatly desirous about the 

ly , neu future. 

Envioim, full of painful feeling at Odiom*, full of what is hatefuL 

another's good. ly^ neaa 



Zy, neas DeLsmable^ highly pleasing. 

Mora/, belonging to custom or law ; SuscEprible^ that may be impressed ; 
right tender or delicate. 

hi *^y PronE; inclined to any thing. 

^ , not JnNATE, inborn, natural 

8 
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EXBBOIBB III. 
VAXES OF ACnORB. 



cBLTia Sxcarm, to rouse or stir up. 

Wantox, to ramble loosely ; to go ^"^, to take ill 

without restraint *» ^ *''*9 

-8, ed ifM ArrovsD, to strike dumb with amaze- 



Is it foolish to wanton f ment. 



FRENCH. 



FAcrfy, to make peace; to allaj 



LATIX. 



Desire, to wish for. amrer 

«, ed, ing, able ^^^ ^ ^^ 

iusTEEM, to think highly of. 

5, ed, ing 

0«i-AiR. to give up hope. I^*"- *» *° ^^^ "^'^ ^ 
,,ed,ing >.ed.ing,ion 

I'lTT. to feel dUtross with onother. -P*™™^ *" *"™ *^"«^ ' *» *™"'>1« 
^ ed, ing the fee lings. 

Deligut, to take great pleasnre in \ *• "^ '"/ 



any thing. 



Dit , «, ed, iiig 



^ ^ -j^ Exma, to leap out of oneself; to re- 



Rage, to rave with anger. Joice. 

fl, ed, ing '» ^^9* ^ 

/J^VENQE. to inflict pain for injury re- Emulate, to rival and excel others. 

ceived. *» ** *'*^' **^ 

^ g^ i^g Humor, to gratify by yielding to one's 

(■iie>:r, to shout; to animate wisn. 



^ed,ing •; -^«**V 



Jot, to shout or leap; to be highly ^"""^ *» «^«'« ^^ " "vengeful 

pleased. ^*«""8« ^^ '"j"^- 

^,,ed,ing -»>'*% 

y^^ » ^ GRATi/y, to make agreeable. 

A^AivT, to feel pain by seeing others' "T ** ^ ^"^ ~ 

, x^tfPLORB, to feel and ezpreai deep 

J . eriefl 

«, ed, tng » 



/l|)PR0VE, to assent to a thing. ^ ^ ^ — — 

«, ed^ ing ■ greek. 

7>w , «, gdl in^ StpnpATmzR, to share the feelings of 

.Ibase, to bring low ; to humble. others. 



s, ed, ing ^ *, ed, ing 
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tWENTY-THIBD STUDY, 

THE WILL. 

The will is that part of the soul that purposes, and 
carries out into action all the determinations of the soul. 
A well-trained will is a noble thing. Upon it, in a great 
measure, depends prosperity and happiness. 

SZBBOIBR I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

iBXNCH. DeTESMrsatian, the act of settling a 

PwrpoBK, a setting before ; that thing ; a particular pnrpose. 

which is willed. CompuLnon, the act of nrging by 

IrnKsnoVf a bending of the mind force. 

upon an object ; a purpose. Oonsmsr, agreemg in thought with 

Ghoigi^ the act of choosing. another. 



LATIN. 



-inff 



— ^ ,- X * ni» i_ i2#HiGNAT[0N, the act of yieldiiig to 

VoLmof^ the act of willing or choos- , «» 'ii 

_ ^* ,. , ,.,,..-, , . (7onsEQTj«i««L that which follows ; the 

J/eaaMK, that which diTides ; a deter- .^ . 

^ ' . result of an action. 

xnination. 



SXSBOISB II. 
NAIOEB OF <lUALrnES. 



FBXNGa Efwwowae^ haying the power to pro- 

Pbomft, ready to act. duce. 



■/y, fMM — — ly^ ne88 



DiLATOBT, drawing out ; slow. JDerEBoaxed, haying a fixed power of 

Tasby, stopping; slow and dilatory. choice. 



■^y, nes8 — .^— S^lf" 



jj^ra, VoLUNTary, haying power of choice ; 

JE^wmeni, producing effects ^^'f ^^^' 

/y ^y.««« 
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EXERCISE III. 

« 

NAMBS OF AOnONS. 

FRENCH. DAnuoNi^ to BetUeorlimit; topur- 

PurPoeE, to set before; to will. P^^®* 

8^ ed, ing »» ** ^^ 

/fiTKND, to bend the mind upon a CbwiPEi^ to urge by force. 

tlung^ to purpose. ^ *t ^"^ 

j^ ed, ing CbnsENT, to agree in thought with 

FroFoes, to put forward ; to offer for another. 

acceptance. *» *<i *^ 

8, ed^ ing ResiQv, to yield to another^B wilL 

s, ed, ing 

SeLocTit to choose from a number 
DecBXK, to decide, determine. - ^ ^^g 

8f edf ing • 



THIBTY- FOURTH STUDY. 

LANGUAGE. 

The gift of speech is social, and fits man for society 
Language, written or spoken, implies a social feeling in man. 
Its origin is divine : its forms and present state are tiie result 
of liimian culture. Language is many-tongued. There are 
now about three thxmsand varieties upon the earth. 

EZBBOIBE I. 

itAmxs of things. 

GOTHIC. OELTIOi 

SiOP, • pause; « point to mark a Pn«H. apoint; devatfon of Toioe. 

pause in reading. ^"""'^ » «»°* ^o** f<» • bad way 
.topanse. of speaking. 

_j !^^ . FRENOH. 

eO f ing • ***««*«». 

Uh f to take away. Letter, a mark used as the sign of a 

Re , to stop again. sound. 
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Scnxire^ something thought; sounds AEnouLA^ton^ the uttering of sounds 



tbat declare something. 
!ta/, belonging to 



distinctlj by joining the org^ans of 

speech. * 

LAMvoffe^ the product of the tongue, ^NUNciA/ton^ the uttering of sounds 
the medium of making Imown our in the right way. 

Projumciatum, the giving the right 
sound to letters in a word, and the 
right accent to syllables 



thoughts. 
TojTj^ quality of voice. 
4e, pertaining to — 



Voicj^ the sound produced by the QuANTt7y, so much; the length of 



vibration of air emitted from the 

lungs. 
QuBsnoNjthe act of asking ; something 

asked. 
«, er, able 

LATIN. 

lASQvist, one skilled in languages. 
ie, ical 



sound in uttering a vowel or syl- 
lable. 

GREEK. 

.^npuAsis, speaking upon ; force of 
voice on certain words in sentences 

tie, Heal, tieaily — 

Uh , not ■ 

ParaGRAPH, something written near ; 
a part of discourse or writing. 



AeoKST, pitch of voice ; force of voice SyljjiBu^ what is taken up in one 

on part of a word. ^ sound ; one or more letterft^unded 

JnvLKOtion, the act of bending the ^^ once, 
voice to suit the sense. 



BXBBOISE II. 



NAMES OF QUALITIES. 



OOTHia 



Glib, gliding, smooth. 

ly, neu 

Quaint, nice, artfuL 
Z y, neM 



CELTia 



Fuppan/, smooth or glib. 

^y, cy 



FRENCH. 



PoMFoiM^ showy and boastful. 
/y, nen 



Bombast, soft stuff; high sounding in 
words. 



-fi? 



Oro/, pertaining to the mouth; 
spoken. 

ly 

LATIN. 

ARTicuLa^^, joined or united, as 

sounds. 

In , not — 

Fhvent, flowing, as a liquid; ready in 

the use of words. 

^y, <?y 
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Mblu-*— > honey-flowing; ready and ynaoMe, fail of words. 

agreeable in the use of words. t7y — — 

Youjble, power of rolling out words 

freely. gbjrk. 
GKANDiLOQu«n/, Speaking in a high 

style ; very yerbose. Alphabetui; pertaining to the letters 

/y , e§ — of a language. 

VsBBo/, pertaining to the word; /SymBoi^ something thrown together; 

litwally. a sign by likeness. 

h iCf al, ally 

EXERCISBIII. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

GOTmo. Quoted to cite a passage from an 

author. 

Smatfeb, to smack in speech ; to talk • g^L ing 

ignorantly. 



■«, edf inff, er latin. 



BAB.ui to Arow out words idlr, to c^nt. to gpe Jt in a whining or sing. 

talk tmthinkingly. . ^^^^ 

^ ^ed,i«ff,er ^^. 

SrorraB, to stop m speech; to stam- ^^^^ to ring to; to place the pro- 

mer as if hindered. * - . n vi 
, . per force of voice on a syllable. 
^ed,,»ff,er ^ ^ .^ 

Uh y not 



OELTia 



AccE^Tttate, to mark or pronoxmee 

Pitch, to raise or set the key-note in ^i*^ accent 

music. *» ^ »«5'» *<^ 

es^ ed, ing -^— inPLEcr, to bend in ; to suit the yoioe # 

to the sense. 

^^^^^ », ed, ing 

^rRANOE, to dispose in order. -^NUNCia^e, to give out the voice in 

a, ed, ing, ment ^^enght way. 

ProNOUNOE, to utter words in the *» ^ *^ 
right way. 

», edy ing '■ 

QiBSTioN, to ask a question. jB^phasize, to lay a stress on certain 

— 8, ed, ing words in speaking or reading. 

Uh f not — — . Sf ed, ing > 



GREEK. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

SOOIKTT. 

Man is a social being, and has ever been found in so 
ciety.. Thus, he began his existence on earth: thus, he is 
to spend it in eternity. The femily existed in Eden, and 
from it arose all other forms of society. 

BXEBOISB I. 
NAMEB or THINOS. 



GOTHia 

Blow, a thrust^ or stroke. 

Is it right to give any one a blow ? 
Clash, a striking together with noise. 
SpriE^ ill-humor, vexation. 

-fid, fully, fulness 

Grudge^ a broken noise, and then a 

mormor of envy. 
Tbifli; a thing of little value. 

CELTia 

QuABBEi^ a crying out ; a dispute. 
a, some 

Club, a lump ; an association of per- 
sons. 
— room 

CuDOEi^ a short stick. 

Qsaui a smart jest 

PEKNGEL 

PuroHAsii^ 8. something followed and 

gained ; the thing bought. 
SnuFK, a straining for something. 
Vice, a blot ; bad conduct 
iouSf iously, iousness 



OMteAOB, s, a spoiling; great injury 

done to a person. 

ous, ously ^—' 
Pledge, any thi4^g given in security. 
GkYety, sprightly mirth. 
Mann^, way of handling or doing 

any thing. 

Sf customs of society. 

TREACH«ry, the violation of faith. 
^/fiance, a betrothal; promise of 

marriage. 
Tocsin, an alarm belL 
Placard, a printed paper stuck up in 

public. 
Amttt, friendship. 
Rival, one who is in pursuit of the 

same object as another; a competi- 
tor. 
ProTosal, that which is offered; a 

design. 
DemAL, a contradiction. 
Member, an individual in society. 
ship 

latin. 
SociETT, a united number of men. 
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AuDienc^, a hearing ; an assembly of ComFErrtorf one who see^ the same 

hearers. thing as another ; a rival 

AuDiror, one who hears. Patrow, one who protects or sup- 

Iff ship ports another. 

Co/loqut, a discourse between two og^ 

or raore persons. CerctiwisTANc*, that which stands 

CowpLDiiNT, that which is complete; about; an attendant thing. 

pnuse. 
AbmscE, a state of being away. 

AfFKcr Alton, the act of as s u ming an Ltn^, a torch or light 

appearance ; unnatural ftpy 

DoNor, one who bestows any thing. man 



EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITUES. 

GOTHiG. Petty, small, trifling. 

VicioiM^ abounding in yice^ corrupt. 

QuEEB, twirling ; odd. LraEEoZ, belonging to what is free ; 

er, est, /y, ness ^ ^^^ benevolent 

SprrE/ttZ, full of spitting, or ill humor. ^ ^. 

ly, ness Jl 

Dappee, nimble, quick. latin. 

OELTia Social, belonging to a companion; 

friendly in intercourse. 
BoABT/iUy vain, fond of show. ^ 



■ly jj^ ^ ^^^ 



WARRANToWe, that may be secured. ^^g^j/,^ that may be charged with 

FBENGH. cnme, 

PuBLt<?, pertaining to a people or na- 
Gay, sprightly. tion. 

/y, ness ly 

Teeacheeom*, full of deceit Famoiw, much renowned. 

ly^ ness ^n > notoriously vile. 

(7ompLiMENTary, having the nature of SuPERior, more exalted than another. 

perfection or fulness ; expressing *'y 

praise. IxFERior, less than another in rank. 

Amia6/c, that may be loved; worthy ^ty 

of aflfection. SuborDi^ATEj below another in power 
Zy, ness • or rank. 
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Oomrmaortf, Laying the power of DtJvjDwsTt distnistfal of self, modett^ 

forcing. reserved. 

Voun, smooth, refined in manners. ConynriAL, belonging to a feast. 

■il!f 



^^ Colhoqjjialj belonging to mutual dia- 

HoNORA^, that should be honored; coarse. 

liigh in rank. Festo/, pertaining to a feast^ joyous. 

-^ " JuNior, more young; the younger. 

ProFusx, pouring out; free to excess. Sbniot, more old, the older. 



BXBS0I8B III 
NAMXB or AOnONS. 



GOTHia Raii^ to jabber ; to use insolent lan- 

Meddlb, to mediate or come between ; S^^^^ 
to intrude. ^ ^ **V 



Should we meddle with other peo- ^^^^ ^ g~^^ I ^ »P«»k "* *^« 
pie f <^'°»^ 



Lag, to stay behind. C^^"* ^ ^«^°^ * 1««>PJ ^ <»°»« *^ 
,, ed, ing g®*^®' '^^ * society. 

Jog, to shake ; to jostle or push. *» ^ *'*^ \ . 

. ^ . . Cudgel, to beat with a stick. 

», ed, %ng ~^ . 

Clash, to strike together with noise. *» ^ *^ _ , 

, . Ta&rt, to stnke against; to delaT. 

es, edging -tf ed,i •- 

Block, to shut up. ^ «=s ^ 
^ ed, ing 



CELTia 



Gbudg^ to murmur enviously. 

», ed^ ing Bicker, to fight ; to quarrel in words. 

Tbifu^ to talk or act with levity. 8, ed, ing 



-9, ed, ing, er Quabrkl, to cry out loudly ; to fight 



SoiAMBLii^ to snatch or seize greedily. in any way. 

^ »d, ing : s, ed, ing^ er, tome — — - 

Gaggle, to make a noise like a goose. Cower, to squat ; to stoop down in 

<; ed, ing • fear. 



BeLovQ, to concern ; to be the prop- «, ed, ing 

erty of any one. Boast, to toss, and then to brag. 
^ edging 8, ed, ing, er 



Quack, to cry like a duck. Warrant, to stop, and then secure. 
a ed, ing s, ed, ing 

8* 
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FAXKOH. LATIN. 

PurcHASEf to follow and obtain; to ^ccusi^ to fall againBt; to blame or 

buy. charge with crime. 

s, edf ing^ er c, ed, ing^ er, ation 

Ott/RAGK, to spoil beyond measure ; Asatxi^ to aiErm strongly. 

to do violence. 1; ed, ing, ion 

-«; edf ing Re ^ «; ed^ ing 



GuAKAN^, to guard or promise ; to /2«ToaT, to throw baok ; to reply 

secure. sharply. 

<, edf ing », ed, ing 

SKBXNoitf, to 'entertain with nightly Eiidtr, to draw out^ bring forth to 

music view. 

«, edf ing », ed, ing 

GuABOy to keep, and also defend. /nTBUDE, to thrust in ; to enter unin- 

», edy ing vited. 

^yiriANCK, to betroth, or promise to ^ «4 ing • 

marry. Ob ^ ^ ed, ing 



■Sf ed^ ing ^ro , «, ed^ ing 



ProGESD, to go before ; to excel. JJwxkjnize, to know again ; to recol- 

», 0^ ing lect 

Pledge, to give something in secu- CERTi/y, to make certain; to give 

j\lj^ information in writing. 

», ed, ing «, ed, ing 

Budge, to move ofL ConsuLT, to seek the advice of an- 

9, ed, ing — — other in converse. 

i>«NY, to contradict e, ed, ing 



-*«, ed, ing DetAi's, to hold back ; to withhold. 



OomTOKt, to bear with ; to agree to. e, ed, ing 



-8, ed, ing Per—. — , tt, ed, ing 



£!xpo&¥:, to set open ; to exhibit ^w» , e, ed, ing 



s, ed, ing /Smccumb, to fall under, yield. 



ProM ENADE, to Walk ; to take a walk. e, ed, ing 



TWENTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The nation is a large society of men occupying the 
same country, and living under the same government. It 
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is an assemblage of families. Natiops receive various 
names from the people composing them and their form of 
govenmient. 

EXERCISE I. 
UAMEB or THINOa. 

GOTHia EnvoY, one sent to settle a treaty. 

Empkbob, the commander, and then 
Swat, power used to controL ^^ ,„p^^^^ ^^^, ^j ^ ^^^i^^ 

Has a king much sway? 



■ess 



Poll, a ball: an election of officer*, j^^^^^ ^^^ ^^i^y magUtrate of a 

Block, a large mass of wood or stone. ^j^ 

«fe. the stopping of a passage j^^j,^j,j^^ a minister of the highest 

** «**• , . rank employed by one naUon at 

Dock, a place for bmlding or laying ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

^P ^ CKEsaetf a great light set on a watch- 
jiard — , 

Mint, a place where money U coined. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ .^ gp^.^ ^^^^^ j^, 

OELTia ' ties were formerly collected ; duty 

on goods. 

Ruwr, one who governs. Marque, the ship sent out to make 

Moat, a ditch round a castle. reprisals. 

B.»ii>i^r« GuiLLOTiNK, an instrument used for 

beheading. 

Parliament, the supreme legislative Curfew, cover fire ; the ringing of 

assembly of Great Britain and Ire- the evening bell in the middle ages. 

land. GovKRStmenty the exercise of supreme 

PoLicT, the art of governing or legis- power. 

lating. Populace, the people. 

jB^bassy, the message of an ambas- Ballot, a ball cast in voting ; a vot- 

sador ; persons sent as a legation. ing. 

AhiksoEj union between nations. Statute, a law of the legislative 

PEXAUy, suffering for crime ; a pun- body. 

ishment Village, a small collection of houses. 

ContROL, a counter roll, or book ; Crrv, a large or corporate town, 

poweb to regulate. zen 



able^ er, ership^ rr>£nt. Causeway, a raised way. 

Senate, a council of chief men, or 

legislators. ^™' 
or, orial, -knuse. Legisla^ot, one who makes laws. 
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Nation, that which is born ; a body of Oolont, a body of people who settle 

people under the same ruler. in a new country. 

a/, aliiy al 

PresLDenty one who presides ovei* a Legation, a sending ; an embassy, 

society or nation. ConYEtniouy the act of coming toge- 

icU, shipf cy ther ; a meeting. 

Magistrate, a director, and then an a^, ality 



executive officer. Mob, a disorderly crowd, 

■cy Coin, stamped money. 



Consul^ a person who acts as agent Monet, stamped metal or paper. 

for a nation. CuitRwicy, a flowing ; the coin which 

ate, ship circulates. 

Rso^n/, one who governs instead of Crown, an ornament for the head : 

a king. there are nine kinds of crowns. 

cy 

CoriGRESs, a meeting of individuals 

or representatives. Polity, a form of government or sn- 

'ional preme authority in a state. 



i?«PRE8ENTa/m, one who appears for Poutios, the science of- government. 

another, or a body of people. Amnesty, not. in memory; a general 
-ffepuBLio, a state where the supreme pardon of offentlers. 

power is lodged in representatives. Monarch, the chief ruler in a nation. 

Tribuno/, belonging to a judge; a y 

court of justice. Diadem, that which binds the head ; 
LiBER/y, freedom of action. a crown. 

BXEBOISEII. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FEBNCH. Void, empty ; of no binding force. 

Oppressive, pressing against ; severe^ 
RegoZ, belonging to a king. unjust 

ly, % ly 

NEutRa/, not active on either side in Faotious, given to raising factions or 
war. tumults. 

ly^ ity I-ATIN. 

Savage, wild, uncultivated. Barbarous, withput a knowledf^ of 
LoTo/, faithful to a prince or ruler. the arts. 

ty, ty tc 

Un Semi , half — ^— 
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OKDorsalf belonging to the east, east- DesoLote, left alone ; deprived of in- 

em. habitants. 

OcdDKNToi^ belonging to the west, ness 

western. AsBrraary, of the nature of will ; de- 
CmLOiedf instructed in the arts. pending on will and not on law. 

Null, of no legal force ; not binding. ness 

JSLKcroRALf belonging to an elector- ^feoLur^ uncontrolled. 

ate, 
Impbrio/, belonging to an empire. orexk. 

— ous 

GoNsuLar, pertaining to a consuL PATsiABOHoi^ belonging to a patri- 

JPrcrrEcrive, affording protection. arch ; of the nature of a father^s 

Topuhotts, abounding in people. rule. 

SiEDiTum^ tending to excite sedition MoNARcntea/, belonging to a monarch 

or rebellion. or chief ruler. 

EXERCISE III. 
NAMES OP ACTIONS. 

Gorma JieYoixJtionize, to roll np again; to 

effect a change in goyemment 
Sway, to wave; to control, as with edLina 

a sceptre. Seize, to set upon ; to take by force. 
Do kings sway nations f ^^ ^^ .^^^ ^^^ 



.«, edf %ng ProROGUE, to continue a legislative 

WmFFLHV to turn; to change opinion. ^^^^^ ^ Parliament, from one set- 

«, ed, ing — ^^^ ^ another. 

Clash, to strike against ^^ ^ ^^ 



-««, eOf tng Govern, to direct and rule. 

CELTIC. »» «^ »«S' 

iZepRESENT, to present again ; to stand 
RuLB^ to direct or govern. ^^^ another. 

-«, ed, ing ^ ^^ ^^^ 



MU , to rule Ballot, to cast a ball in voting; to 

Over , », ed, ing ^^^ 



FRENOB. 



.«, ed, ing 



Depose to put down, as from a 

Control, to keep under check; to throne. 

rule. «. «^ **V 

-*, ed, ing Usurp, to seize and hold by forces • 



Un ed, was not », ed, ing, er, ation 
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.Abolish, to make yotd or null. 

g g, edy ing 

Ratify, to make firm ; to establish. 

tf», edf ing 

NATUKo/ixe, to make natural ; to make 

a citizen. 
», ed, ing 

LATIN. 

PrtfsiDK, to sit over or before, and 
guide an assembly or nation. 

», ed, ing 

CbnsuLT, to deliberate. 
-«, edf ing 



Elbxjt^ to choose out of; to select* 
a , edf ing -^— • 

OvroAze, to instruct in the arts. 

8y ed, ing 

Cojjotfize^ to settle a new country 
by colonies. 

», ed; ing 

ProMOTE, to move forward; to ex- 
alt 

», ed, ing 

j&'xpuNGE, to blot out 
-», ed, ing 



JiePKALy to recall ; to revoke as a law. 

«, edf ing — — 

i^epRESKNT, to appear instead of 

another. 
-», edf ing 

Lkoislo/^, to make laws. 

-«; edf ing 



AbDioatej to send from ; to abandon 

an office. 

-8, edf ing 

NROOTia^tf, to treat with another. 

9f ed, ing 

Vote, to express our wish in electing 

an officer or ruler. 
», edf ing 



ConcuR, to run together; to agree. 

», ed, ing ■ 

JHacusA, to drive apart ; to debate. 

c«, ed, ing, ion ^— 

ProHiBiT, to hold for ; to prevent. 

8, ed, ing 

luiersuct, to cut across mutually. 

s, ed, ing 

ConTRAOT, to draw together; to 

abridge. 

«, ed, ing ■ 

DeoKEE, to separate; to judge or 

ordain. 

8, ed, ing 

ProTEOT, to shelter. 
8, ed, ing — ^— • 



TWENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

THE CHURCH. 

The Cliurcli is a society of men bound together by feitb. 
in some form of the Christian religion. The true Chuixjh is 
a society of men bound together by faith in Christ, and 
seeking to do his will upon the earth. It is now divided 
into various branches, named according to their form of 
doctrine, government, or after their founder. 
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SXXB0I8S I 
MAIOB or THDrGB. 



GOVBia JDeitoKnicUionf a partiealsr religions 

society. 
Raniv violent raying ; heated speeoh. . ^______ 



TBXSOH, Piety, the serving of God. 

Vow, a solemn promise made to God. Ceekmont, outward rite or form in 

Pabitt, equality in rank and power. religion. 

JHm 1 difference in rank and | 'g/ .^___ 

power. ScRiPTURBS, writings; the books of 

DUqrack, a state of being oat of fa- ^q Bible. 

vor. a/, ally 

JssEMBLOffe, a collection of men; a OorvrBsnov, the act of bruising; sor- 

congregation. row for wrong. 

Font, a large vessel for holding bap- Mystery, that which is shut up. 

tismal water. Choir, a collection of singers. 

Parish, a near residence ; the terri- Chorus, the persons who sing in con- 

tory of a church. cert. * 

-REVIVAL, renewed attention to re- Covnnant^ an agreement of two or 

ligion. more persons. 

ReLiQio^Hy that which binds to God ; er 

the faith and practice of the Bible. Devotion, the act of setting apart to 
i»t God. 



RiT^ a form of religion, as baptism. al 



ual Testament, a will ; the old or new 

SACRAmen^, an outward sign ; a re- books of the Bible. 

ligious ordinance. ComMmnoant^ one who partakes of 



-al — ^— the Lord's Supper. 



SACRileffCy the taking or stealing sa- CtrcumoisioN, a cutting around; a 
cred things. rite among the Jews. 

otUf outly Vespers, the evening service in the 



RrruAi^ a book of rites. Roman Catholic Church. 

Saint, a holy person. Souciro/um, the act of asking earn- 
estly; entreaty. 

^^'^^' ConTRiBUTtow, the act of giving in 

Sect, a body of people cut off; a re- company; something given. 

ligious society. Adomon^ the act of receiving to 
irian, arianism oneself. 
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OxNSEB, a vase or pan for incense. Lttant, a form of supplication used 

AbsoLVTtorif the act of freeing from ^in worship. 

guilt Lepubgt, public service ; the form of 

GREEK. public worship. 

BiBLK^ a book ; the book of Holy ApooAirrpsz, hidden ; the last book 

Scriptures. of the Bible. 

CHRiBTian^ one who believes in Christ. P&alu, something touched ; a sacred 

BAPTism, the rite of applying water song. 

in the name of Christ. odt/ 



al Hymn, a sacred song. 

Decalogue, the ten words^ or com- Sobism, a division in the church. 

mandments. —^ atie, one who 

fi'uGHABisT, good gracc; the Lord's Hbrest, a holding; a serious error in 

Supper. religion. 

EXERCISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIBg. 

FRENCH. YsNio/, that may go or pass awaj ; 
Sacrei^ devoted t^ God. pardonable. 
;« neas CowTaiTB^ bruised ; deeply affected for 

SuppLiAtitf a folding under, entreat- ^^°* 

ing. ^ 

RrruoZ, belonging to rites. CbnGREGAwono/, belonging to the 

Humble, low and submissive. P®^P^® J governed by the people, 

-/y ne88 i/wfepENDENx, not hanging on; not 



PapaA belonging to the Pope. ^^j«^* ^ * superior. 

Penitent, suffering pain for sin. -K«formed, formed again; changed 

Jm ^ not ^^^ ^^^ better. 

Spmrrua/, belonging to spirit^ or sa- Toleran/, enduring ; allowmg free— — 
cred things. ^^^ of opinion. 

/y, ity ^n , not 

Lay, of the people ; not clerical MiLiTan^, warring. 

l^y . Triumphan/, rejoicing in victory. 

Clbrico/, pertaining to the clergy. ^^ 

FoRMa^, pertaining to form ; depenc 

^^T^' ing on custom. 

Vena/, that may be bought or sold ; /y, ity 

mercenary. Pasouo/, belonging to the passoyei- 

tiy -^— CnoBal, belonging to a choir. 
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GSXKK* 

,Epia€ioval, belonging to an oveneer 
or biahop. 

PjLKSBTncRicm, of the nature of a pres- 
byter ; parity of rank. 

Caihoiie, belonging to the whole; 
uniyersaL 



HiERAncHiea/, belonging to a hierarch, 
or teacher in sacred things, of differ- 
ent ranks. 

^ccLuiASTica/, belonging, to the 
Church. 

Mystic; obscure, or concealed. 

al, alii/, alnett 



EXBBCISE III. 



NAMES or ACnONS. 



GOTHia 



Rant, to rave yiolentlj in speech. 

», ed, ififf, er 

Jeer, tx> scoff or mock at. 

i,ed,inff 

LorrER, to linger or stay back. 
«, ed^ ing, er 

FREZfOH. 

imMOLATE; to offer in sacrifice. 

*, ed, ing 

-Accredit, to give credit to ; to be- 
lieyp. 

— ■ «, ed, ing 

^'^iPASs, to pass over the limits ; to 
offend against laws. 

68, ed, ing 

■0/«GRACE, to put out of favor; to 
dishonor. 

^ ed, ing 

■^OTFEiT, to lose by some offense. 

"^ «, ed, ing 

"^^^KMBLB, to collect iu one body ; to 
congregate. 

-«, ed, ing- 



▼ ow, to promise solemnly. 

--^ «, ed, iug 

-^-mpuTE, to think on ; to charge to. 
*"* « #d^ ing, ation 



TmpLORE, to call earnestly upon ; to 

supplicate. 
«, ed, ing, ingly 

LATIN. 

Cono^ofiate, to come together in a 

society. 

B, ed, ing, ton 

i>«DicATE, to set apart to a sacred 

purpose. 

», ed, ing, ion 

Sacrifice, to offer an atonement for 
# sin. 

8, ed, ing, ud 

(7onsECRATE, to make sacred, or set 

apart for sacred uses. 

s, ed, ing, ion — — 

Solicit^ to ask earnestly. 

8, ed, ing 

ITn ed 

(7onDEscEND, to desccnd or stoop in 

civility or benevolence. 

8, ed, ing 

Jn^^TFERE, to bring between ; to take 

part in the affairs of others. 

«, ed, ing 

AdoTT, to take into ; to accept sinful 

men as children. 
8, ed, ing 
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Adorns, to carry to one's mouth ; to 

salute ; to honor deeply. 

«, ed, ing 

^^solvk; to loose from ; to set free, 

as from sin. 

«, ed^ ing 

BsATi/y, to make happy or blest. 
ConTRiBUTE, to give in company with 

others. 

jr, ed, inff 

ConroRU, to shape according to; to 

cause to agree. 
», ed, ing 



Be- 



-, «, «4 ing 



JDevoTEf to set apart by vow. 

s, ed, ing 

ComFORT, to make strong; to help. 

«, ed, ing 

O/rsB, to bring before; to present 
for acceptance. 

», ed, ing 

Prq/FBB, to present to one for ac- 
ceptance. 

», edging ^ 



PresAQ^ to indicate beforehand. 
a, edging 

Christen, to baptize and name. 

«, ed, ing 

Baptize, to devote to Ood by the use 
of water in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Sod and Holy Ghost 

8, ed^ ing 

Christianize, to make Christian by 
preaching the gospel. 

«, ed, ing 

^posi'ATiZE, to start away from ; to 
renounce the faith. 

^ANOEUZE, to announce well; to 
convert to religion by the gospeL 

«, ed, ing 

PropaESY, to speak before, to fore- 
tell ; also to teach. 

«, ed, ing 

^noTHEMATizB, to excommunicftte ; 

to give oyer to the displeasure of 

God. 
«. edging 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE PURSUITS OF MAN. 



Man is formed for action, and naturally enters upon 
some pursuit of life. Wants, circumstances and inclina- 
tions urge him to do so. Pursuits arise. They are old as 
the race. Abel, we are told, was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. They are now quite nu- 
merous, and must be grouped in order to bring them before 
the mind. 
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Among the methods of gronpftig the pursuits, the follow- 
ing is suggested : 



1. Produceks. 

2. DiSTRIBUTOBS. 

3. Cakbiers. 

4. Servants. 

5. Protecjtors. 

6. Street-Folk. 

7. Vagrants. 



8. Almsmen. 

9. Teachers. 

10. Politicians. 

11. Lawyers. 

12. Doctors. 

13. Amusements. 



twenty-eighth study. 

OULTIVATOBS OP THB SOIL. 

The cultivators of the soil are an important class of pro- 
ducers. Their pursuits are the earliest on record ; and on 
them, more than all others, depends the prosperity of man. 

The soil received little attention from the Eomans and 
Greeks. The Saxons early attended to it, and laid the 
foundation of English and American prosperity. 



EXEBCISE I. 



NAHEB OF THINGS. 



GOTRia 

Plough, an instrument to turn np 

the ground in furrows. 

Were ploughs ever crooked branch- 
es merely f 
Harrow, a toothed frame of wood to 

break soils in pieces. 
Hoi^ an instrument to cut weeds and 

loosen the soil. 
Gardens, one who tills a garden. 



Lump, a mass of any thing, as of 
earth. 

Wisp, a bundle of straw or hay rolled 
up in the hand. 

Stubble, the stumps of grain left in 
the ground. 

Garden«7i^, the practice of "tilling the 
garden. 

Sled, a carriage that moves on run- 
ners. 
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Whisk, a bunch of hay or straw used Rein, a strap of bridle. 

as a brush. Pigk0^, a pointed stake. 

Crook, a staff curving at the end, InioioBure, that which separates^ as si 

used by shepherds. * fence. 

Garneb, a place for grain. 

OSLTia 

latin; 
Husk, a cover ; the sheath of grain. 

Stack, a pile of hay or straw. Agriculture, the care of the field; 

Harness, the furniture of a draft the practice of farming. 

horse. a^, itt 

Tether, a rope to keep an animal J^or^tcuLTURE, the care of the garden; 

from pasturing too wide. the practice of gardening. 

a/, isl 

'^^^^^ Art, strength; practice of human 

Arbor, a shelter ; a frame for vines. skill 

Rowtf/, a rim or wheel of iron on a ist^ isan 



bridle or in a spur. Fence, a mound ; hedge or defense. 

Trench, something cut ; a ditch used GRANary, a place for grain, 
for draining. 

BXEBCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALmES. 

FRENCH. Sterile, barren, unfruitful. 

ity 

Fertile, productive, fruitful. r> • u* • v 

^. ^ * J^roDvcTive, yielding nch crops. 

if ^^^^ 

Moist, wet. j-j. 
ure 



-ness 



-, nesa 



latin. 



Pro«FEBOU8, successful. 

ly 



udftuNDANT, having in great plenty • 

Pleasura^/^, that can afford pleasure. ce, ly 

Arid, dry, wanting in moisture. Plenty, full of, or richly supplied^ ■* 

EXBBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

GOTHia Harrow, to break ploughed land. "** 
Plough, to Ireak up the ground in ^ ^^ 



furrows. Plod, to travel slowly and heavil^» -^ 
Do farmers plough iu the spring f ^ ^% ^ 
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to oat by lawhing ; to strike ^trACH, to join to. 
violently. e$, ed, ing 



flt^ ing DetACBf to separate from. 

PoDB, to throw { to cast as a flnid. es^ ed^ ing 

■ — ed, ing Teknch, to cut ditches. 

Sun^ to quench, as one's thirst. es^ed, ing 

^—^ ing Gabnkb, to store grain. 

CoMBjR, to distress ; to obstruct, as «; ed, ing 

veeds. Plant; to set in the ground for 

' ed, ing, er — ^— growth. 

Spodt, to throw out in jets» as water. i, ed, ing 

■ s, ed, ing -^2« , $, ed, ing 

Cast, to throw or scatter, as grain. Pruni, to lop oflf branches. 

9^ ed, ing ^ «* *ng 

Bud, to insert a bud in another tree. G^aft, to insert a scion in another 



ed, ing 



CELTia 



tree. 

*» ed,ing 



En , 8, ed, ing, vre 

LATIN. 



Stack, to pile up hay or straw. 

t, ed, ing ProspxB, to succeed ; to do welL 



-8, ed, ing 



rKESoa. -4&0UND, to have in great plenty. 

«, ed, ing 

^I'ntouND, to lie on all sides, encom- Cultivate, to take care of, as the 
pass. soil 



ed, ing 8, ed, ing 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

FISHmO AND HUM1N0. 

Fishing aud hunting are not, as it is commonly supposed, 
^^e first pursuits of man. They come into notice after the 
^ood. Nimrod, we are told, was a mighty hunter. 
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Whisk, a bunch of hay or straw used Rein, a strap of bridle. 

as a brush. Pigk0^, a pointed stake. 

Crook, a staff curving at the end, Inauxure, that which separates^ as t 

used by shepherds. * fence. 

Garnsb, a place for grain. 

OSLTia 

LATIN. 

Husk, a cover ; the sheath of grain. 

Stack, a pile of hay or straw. Agricultuek, the care of the field; 

Harness, the furniture of a draft the practice of farming. 

horse. oZ, iM 

Tether, a rope to keep an animal ^or^tcuLTURE, the care of the garden ; 

from pasturing too wide. the practice of gardening. 

a/, ial . 

'^^^^ Art, strength; practice of human 

Arbor, a shelter ; a frame for vines. skill. 

Rowtf/, a rim or wheel of iron on a ta/, Uan 

bridle or in a spur. Fence, a mound ; hedge or defense. 

Trench, something cut ; a ditch used GaANary, a place for grain. 

for draining. 

EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALrriES. 

FRENCH. Sterile, barren, unfruitful. 

Fertile, productive, fruitful. n . . ,,. . , 

^ ,\ J^roDvcnve, yielding rich crops. 

Moist, wet. ^r 

un 
ure 



-ness 



nesa 



LATIN. 



Pro^FEBOus, successful. 

ly 



udftuNDANT, having in great plenty. 

Pleasura5/0, that can afford pleasure. ee, iy 

Arid, dry, wanting in moisture. Plenty, full of, or richly supplied. 

EXEBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

GOTHIC. Harrow, to break ploughed land. 

Plough, to break up the ground in ^ **^ 

furrows. Plod, to travel slowly and heavily. 

Do farmers plough iu the spring f ^ ^t ^ 
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to oat by lawhing ; to strike Att aoh, to join to. 
Yiolently. e s, ed, ing 



, 



tdf ing DerAOB, to separate from. 

PoDB, to throw I to cast as a flnid. e s^ ed, ing 

■ — ^ ing Teknch, to cut ditches. 

SiAn; to quench, as one's thirst e s^ed, ing 

d^ ing Gabnkb, to store grain. 

CoMBiR, to distress ; to obstruct, as s, ed, ing 

veeds. Plant, to set in the ground for 

— id, ing, er growth. 

Spout, to throw out in jets» as water. m, ed, ing 

■ — -^ ed, ing -Be , $, ed, ing 

Cast, to throw or scatter, as grain. Pruni, to lop oflf branches. 

1, ed, ing ^ «* ing 

Bci>, to insert a bud in another tree. Graft, to insert a scion in another 



ed,ing 



CELTia 



tree. 

-8, ed, ing 



En , B, ed, ing, ure 



Stack, to pile up hay or straw. ^'^' 

ed, ing Prospxa, to succeed ; to do welL 



-8, ed, ing 



YRVscsL AhoTmo, to have in great plenty. 

,, ed, ing 

^''^KouND^ to lie on all sides, encom- Cultivate, to take care of, as the 
l^aas. soiL 



ed, ing 8, ed, ing 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

FISHmO AND HUM1N0. 

Fishing aud hunting are not, as it is commonly supposed, 
ttie first pursuits of man. They come into notice after the 
flood. Nimrod, we are told, was a mighty hunter. 
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BZBBOI0B I. 
NAMES OF THINOA. 



ooTHia Gun, an instrumeDt oonaisting >f a 

barrel and stock. 
Tackle, rigging; an instrument of «•, one who 

^^^^^ Bait, any food; food for catdung 

Is the fisherman's tackle light f ^^ 

ing, instruments of action. Tethee, to tie an animal at pasture. 

Wreck, what is driven ; destruetion, ^ ^j ^^ 

as of a ship. 



-er, one who seeks jbikgh. 



FowL%, the practice of shooting or - ^.Tn:«i,* v^.* 

.,.,., Skiff, a small Iisnt boat, 

takme birds. _ ' , . , - , , , 

. V vi. Falcon, a kind of hawk; a hawk 

-piece, a light gun f- • \i ♦ .f 

Wad, a mass of any thing soft to stop ^ 

the powder in a gun. » ^ 

Race, a going; a running witii speed. Habpoon, a spear-like iron used to 

strike whales. 

oELTia Chase, the hot pursuit of any thing. 

Angle, a hook, or line and h<K>k to 
Hebh, the space between the threads take fish, 

of a net. — er 



BXBBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITDES. 

oorma Agile, apt to do ; nimble. 

ity — — 
Haggard, ragged in appearance ; lean 

and rough. latin. 

Daunt/^m, without fear of danger. 

AguATte, belonging to the water. 

FRENCH. /wTREPin, uot trembling ; without 

^ fear. 

BsuTo/, pertaining to a bruto ; cnxeL > < fy , ity ■ ■ . i> 

TrivioZ, trifling, of little yalue. JDesnsLAU, without hope) dreadlol 

CrueL) disposed to give pain. by reason of danger. 

ifiHiTMAN, not possessing the kindness ly, ion 



of man ; barbarous. JSxomng, rousing to action. 
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■ ZIBOIBB III. 
VAMMB OF AOnOHE. 



Gorma JBspy, to diseem suddenly. 

eSy ed, ing 

Tagklb, to rig any thing, as a vessel, ^danger, to put in danger or periL 
Can yon taekle a fishing-rod f «, ed, ing 



-ed, ing wSWibarrass^ to impede or perplex. 



Cast, to send or throw, as an arrow. ea, ed^ ing 



-ed^ in^ Chase, to urge hotly or in haste. 



Splick, to unite by interweaving, as n, edging 

the ends of a rope. /nvBioLv, to blind ; to entice away. 
-€d, ing §, ed, ing 



ScRAMBLK, to scratch ; to move or Harpoon, to strike with a harpoon. 

climb by holding on with the hands. a, edy ing 

-d^ ing Angle, to fish for with hook and line. 



Daunt, to check by fear of danger. $^ ed, ing, er 



•9j «4 ing TVavEESE, to cross over ; to go 

Uh edt ing through. 

Snasi^ to catch with a snare. s, ed^ ing 

9, ed, ing Molest, to disturb. 

J^ •, ed, ing a^ ed^ ing 

Bang, to beat; to throw or strike 
heavily. 



LATIN. 



», ed, ing ProaraATE, to lie flat ; to demoliBh. 

8, ed, ing 

oJELTia TRUNoo/tf, to cut oflf ; to maim. 

9^ edf ing • 
Tjlail, to hunt by the track. Lacerate, to tear or rend, as flesh. 

''"^/'^"TT. V .. 9.ed,ing 

Bait, to dispose food for huntmg or ^^^^^ to go in ; to attack. 

° . «, «/, tng 



-», e€i,ing 



JEvADEf to avoid or shnn. 



^armtPATE^ to root out, destroy en-. 
Spy, to see or gain effght of. tirely. 
— €«, ed, ing a, ed, ing 
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THIRTIETH STUDY. 
WOEKSRS m WOOD. 

Wood, early in the history of the world, supplied mate- 
rials to meet the wants o£ man and called forth his ingenu — 
ity. The workers in it have always formed a useful divi — 
sion of producers, ready to minister to the necessities ancK. 
tastes of man. 

EXERCISE !• 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

ooTBia Cabinxi^ a chest; a piece of furniture 

■ . - , consisting of drawers. 

Boom, a spar or piece of wood ex- , , 

, * . ^ ..^ X /• u- maker, a man who 

tending from the masts of a ship. ^ ^i. ^ «. • i^ 

^, " , , . I. J CABRiaortf that which cames ; a 

Cooper, one who makes cftsks and v , ^ . . , - . 

. . wneeied instrument for carrying 

Hoop, a band of wood or metal used ^ , , 

• ^ . , maker, one who — ^— 

for confining casks. „ ^_. ^ i . ' , - 

Haiohbt, • Mnall axe with a short ^°"' ^.^"^ "[ ^""^ °'' ^""^^ ^' 
handle. carrying mortar. 

r^ . - . •i.i. Bung, the stopper of the openinir in a 

Clamp, an instrument with a screw, , '^'^ ^ ^^ 

used by joiners. __ 

a_ „ . - J Ti. VEHICLE, that which carries; a car- 

Splintkb, a small piece of wood spht . ' ,€.«»* 

oflf nage. 

Sluice, a lock; a frame of timber ^^\^ ^^^' * two-wheeled car- 

with a gate to regulate water for tt , 

a miU. Heabse, a harrow ; a carriage to bear 

the dead. 
^'^'"^ Gimlet, a small borer used by ear^ 

Cog, the tooth of a wheel penters. 

Rule, an instrument for measuring P«n^> a grooved wheel turning on 
length. » P^ 

YBxscB. Capstan, a cylindrical column for 

raising anchors. 
CABPENTEB,vOne who works in timber Scaffold, a temporary bench to stand ' 

and bnilde houses or ships. upon in building. 
y, the practice of ing 
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PLANif a broad piece of sawn timber. 
KiG, a small cask. 

HoBnsi^ a hole made with a chisel 
^/UxsBiAL, the substance of whieh- 

anj thing is made. 
^'oy, the reduced end of timber 

designed for a mortise. 
(^BissL, an instrument of iron used for 

paring or gouging. 
^VSE, a kind of chisel 



Caupebs, compass with curved legs. 

LATIN. 

Plane, an instrument for planing. 

C7omPAss, an instrument of iron for 
measuring figures. 

DiviDBBs, a kind of compass for mea- 
suring. 

STRuoTurtf, that which is built or 
made. 



BXBB0I8B II. 



NAMES OF QUALTTIES. 



GOTHia 



Gbook, a bend or turn. 
Is there a crook in the branch t 

ed, bent from a straight line; 
not right 
Ltmweb, easily bent ; pliable. 
ness 

OELTIGL 

Bulk, of large dimensions. 
y , possessing . 

VXENOH. 

SuPXBBy grand and showy. 



-/y, ne$8 



Adeojt, to the right ; ready and act- 
ive. 
/y, nets, er, ett 

LATIN. 

FLKxile, easily bent. 
Ligneous, of the nature of wood. 
Fibrous, consisting of fibres. 
^oTERT, experienced; skilful 

/y, nets 

Dextebous^ right; ready in the use 
of the hand or mind. 

ly 

CoABSE, rude. 

ly, nets — 

Elegant, nice and rich. 
In , not — — - 



BZBR0I8B III. 



names OFACmONS. 



GOTHIC. 

Split, to divide in any way. 
Does the carpenter. split wood? 

ing — 

9 



Crook, to bend any thing. 

ed, ing 

Hoop, to bind a vessel with hoop& 
«, ed, ing 



Yenxeb, to lay thin leayds of wood Pabi^ to out off. 
over furniture. — ^ ed^ ing — 



-», ed, ing Plan, to form a design. 

f ed, i9ig 



FRENCH. 



Fashion, to make or form any thing. latxm; 

«, ed, ing 

Square, to form with four equal sides. ConsTEUcr, to put together; to build. 

«, edy ing «, edy ing ' 

Joint, to smooth and unite boards at Plans, to make smooth with a plane. 

the edges. «, ed, ing 

«, edf ing ^a;CEi^ to go beyond ; to outdo others. 

Glue, to unite with glue «, ^d, ing 

-«, ed, ing Desiav, to mark the form or figure ; 



Mortise, to join timbers by tenon. to plan. 

-8, edj ing — y, edj ing 



Chisel, to pare or mortise with a C7onnGURK, to form with or according 

chiseL to a model. 

», ed, ing ^ ed, ing 

Gouge, to mortise with a gouge. J^rjiot, to rear upright, as a buildinj^- 
«, edf ing », tdt ing 

THIRfY-FIRST STUDY. 

WORKERS IN METALS AND MINERALS. 

The cultivators of the soil and workers in wood are d( 
pendent on the workers in metals for instruments. Sue' 
workers are among the most important producers. The ^ 
arose early in the history of the race. We read of worke^rns 
in brass and iron in the family of Lamech. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

QOTiaa Smslt^t, one who melts ore to obtain 

the metal in it. 
MiNtfr, one who digs for metals or Wm^ a thread of metal, as of oop* 
"linerals. per. 

-*-i niaes of men? ' •drawer^ one who — — - » 
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BKr-r.^ a hollow body used for making 

^oxinds. 

*— -hanger, one who 

^^-^^n, a bend ; and then an axle to 

<KioTe things. 
C^arr, a mould or shape. 
*^-^o, a broad flat stone for paving. 

-^ione, 
^^i."r, a large pin of iron. 
Si^oxn", a pip€^ or mouth of a yesseL 
•^*>»K, a single ring of a chain. 
^*--^T«, a flat piece of metal 

*^«icer, one who mends kettles and 
^nch things. 
■*-*5», a white yellowish and soft metal 

■^■*— ner, one who 

'^^Azier, one who works in brass. 
^^€K, a small nalL 
*^^3:!fNEL, an instrument for convey- 
ing fluids into dose vessels. 
"*-*A.THi^ the machine of a turner. 

FRENCH. 

'^snAYer, one who examines metallic 

ores. 
^^WKL» a precious stone, as a diamond. 

"■^- «r, one who 

■*^^iAPiDary, one who cuts and polishes 

precious stones. 
^LUMB, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
^ORGB^ a furnace, or place where 

metals are wrought into shapes. 
Lkveb, a bar of metal or wood used 

for lifting. 
Coil, cord, rope, or wire gathered 

into a rin^ 
Pivot, a pin on which any thing turns. 
Mason, one who works in mortar. 
«,ry 



Buck, a mass of burnt earth. 

4HMt, -day, "duit, -kiln, -maker, 

-layer 



•work, .yard 



Engini, a compound machine. 

Steam 

YioK, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
Piston, that which drives; a cylinder. 
InffiRvmetU, that which is prepared ; 

a tool. 

al, ally. 

Maghini, any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 
i8i 

FouNDKT, the place where metals are 

cast 
Obdnanck, great guns. 
LusTBX, gloss» or brightneeii 
Ttpi, a stamp ; a printing letter. 
TuB^ a pipe. 
Tbowki^ a mason's tool for spreading 

mortar. 
Foil, a thin plate of metal. 

LATIN. 

Pendulxtm, a suspended body that 

moves about a centre. 
FABRier, one who shoes and doctors 

horses. 
Fusion^ the act of melting. 
/mpREss, the stamp or mark made by 

pressure. 

ton, ible 

Press, a machine for pressing. 
'FRiorion, the act of rubbing one body 

against another. 
CoTBOSton^ the act of eating away, as 

metals. 
Plummet, lead attached to a line. 
Plumbs, one who works in lead. 
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ZEB0I8B I. 



VJJiXa OTTHXNOa. 



OOIHIC. 

Hat, a cover for the head. 

Are hats made of beaver's hair ? 

ter, one who 

Ball, a round body. 

Plush, a cloth with a velvet nap on 

one side. 
Kebset, a coarse woollen cloth. 
Hank, two or more skeins of thread 

tied together. 
Snarl, a knot, as of thread. 
Strip, a stripe, or narrow piece. 
Thrum, the ends of weavers* threads. 
Wafer, a thin paste for scaling let- 
ters. 
Babp, a kind of file whose roughnesses 

are made hy punching. 
Clink, sharp sound made by striking 

metals. 
Snuff, powdered tobacco. 
Flask, a kind of bottle. 
Screw, a cylinder with a winding 

grooved thread. 
Sluice, a frame of wood or stone by 

a milL 
Dav, a mound to obstruct water. 
Wadding, soft stuff used in quilting. 

OELTia 

Label, a strip of paper fixed to a 
thing to mark its contents. 

Whisket, water; a spirit distilled 
from grain. 

Bran, the coating of grain removed in 
turning it into flour. 

Tartan, woollen checked doth. 



FRENCH. 

BuTCHtfr, one who stabs; one who 

kills animals for food. 
Tailor, one who outs up and makes 

cloth into garments. 
MiLLiNer, one who makes head-dresses 

and bonnets. 
yLASTUjjnaker, one who makes gowns 

for ladies. 
PERFUMtfr, one who makes or sells 

perfumes. 

y- 

CuTL«r, one who makes cutting in- 
struments. 

y^ the practice of 

Machine, an instrument to increase 
force or motion. 

iatf one who 

Muslin, fine thin cotton cloth. 

Fringe, something broken ; an orna- 
mental border of loose threads. 

Bobbin, a pin or spool ; round tape. 

BoBBiN«^, lace wrought by machine. 

Buckram, coarse linen doth made 
stiff by glue. 

Drugget, coarse figured woollen 
clotii used over carpets. 

Tinsel, a spark; something very 
shiny. 

Bronze, a compoxmd of copper and 
tin. 

Vellum, a kind of parchment. 

Bottle, a hollow yessd with a nar- 
row mouth. 

Button, a bud, or small body used 
to fasten any thing. 
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^*^*^ a hollow body used for making 

^o\ind8. 

-hanger, one who 

^^-^^n, a bend ; and then an axle to 

<>^OTe things. 
Cas-t, a mould or shape. 
^'^^^o^ a broad flat stone for paving. 

-^ione, 

^^^i^T, a large pin of iron. 
^^'otjT, a pip€^ or month of a yesseL 
•L'H^K, a single ring of a chain. 
•Pt--A.TE, a flat piece of metal 

•'^>«'Ker, one who mends kettles and 
^nch things. 

•*-*^, a white yellowish and soft metaL 

"^^ — fUTf one who ■ 

^^jkzitfr, one who works in brass. 

^^CK, a small naiL 

^^Tknel, an instrument for convey- 
ing fluids into close vessels. 

■*-»Athei, the machine of a turner. 

FRENCH. 

^^<<SAT«r, one who examines metallic 

ores. 
"^^^wKi^ a precious stone, as a diamond. 

^^~- er, one who 

-^^Jipwaryt one who cuts and polishes 

precious stonesL 
-^LUMB, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
■*'*0EGK, a furnace, or place where 

metals are wrought into shapes. 
XLeveb, a bar of metal or wood used 

for lifting. 
KjOil^ cord, rope, or wire gathered 

into a ring. 
^^OT, a pin on which any thing turns. 
^^Iason, one who works in mortar. 



Bbigk, a mass of burnt earth. 
4HMt, -day, "duBt, -kiln, -maker. 



-layer 



•work, -yard 



Engini, a compound machine. 

Steam 

YioK, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
Piston, that which drives; a cylinder. 
InffTRumentf that which is prepared ; 

a tooL 

al, ally, 

Maghini, any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 
i8i 

Foundkt, the place where metals are 

cast. 
Obdnanck, great guns. 
LusTBi; gloM» or brightneeii 
Ttpi, a stamp ; a printing letter. 
TuB^ a pipe. 
Tbowkl, a mason's tool for spreading 

mortar. 
Foil, a thin plate of metal. 

LATIN. 

Pbndulxtm, a suspended body that 

moves about a centre. 
FABRitfr, one who shoes and doctors 

horsesL 
Fusion, the act of melting. 
/mpEEss, the stamp or mark made by 

pressure. 

ton, ible 

Press, a machine for pressing. 
Faiortony the act of rubbing one body 

against another. 
CoTBOsion, the act of eating away, as 

metals. 
Plummet, lead attached to a line. 
Plumbs, one who works in lead. 
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SZEBCI8B II. 
K AMES OF QUAUIDEB. 



ooTuio. Fu8i6/e, that maj be melted hj hea*- 

Blont, dull on the edge. Sonorou«, giving out sound wh^ 

ly, ne88 struck. 

Huoi, great in size. MutaW*, changeable. 
ly^ness ^^ ^»no* 



CofBosiYi^ eating away, as metals. 

^^•'•^^^^ MuRo/, pertaining to a walL 

CHAStfd^ embossed, or adorned with -pooal, pertaining to a point 

^g^T^^ Fervent, hot or boiling. 

Boss«; studded with knobs. MalleoWj^ that may be beaten ou-fc. 

^^ DuoTt^ that may be drawn out iiiL<*o 

BB0Nzec( made to resemble bronze. wire. 

LATIN. Laminat^ consisting of plat00» 

SoLoblet capable of being dissolved. plfttea. 



BXERCI8B III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

oorma Clattxb, to make a rattling oonnJ ^ 

Weld, to unite metals by hammering. ^ **V 

Do blacksmiths weld iron f S''^^^' ^ 8^P ^"%- 
-ed; ing, er ^ *'V 



Smelt, to separate metals from the ^^^y ^ connect^ as a chain. 

ore by fire. ^ ^' '"^ 

ed, ing ^^ 

Mine, to dig for minerals. Ougk, to strike; to make a snr^*' 
d; ing sharp noise. 

Bang, to beat heavily. *» ^ *^^ i 

^ ^ Clink, to ring with a sharp noise. j 

GuNOH, to fasten by bending, as a *» ^ *^f ' 

•I Blunt, to dull on the edge. 

ed^ifig ^ edging ■ 

Bolt, to bar or fasten with bolts. Plate, to overlay with metai ( ^ 

s^ed^ing ^«**^ 

Un , 8f ed, ing — — ^ 



I 
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CKLTIO, LATIN, 

to crash; tqmake a sharp PrcvxL, to drive onward. 

Dg sound. », ^ ing 

1^ ing !. £u§E, to melt bj heat 

to make a sharp sound by «, «^ ing 

Ing on metals. Pbess, to squeeze by pressure. 

i^ ing • *«, ed, ing 

to separate volatile matter Com , e«, ed^ ing 

minerals. Im , es, ed^ ing 



\ ed, ing CbfiNKor, to join together. 

a; ed, ing 



FBENOB. 



Dii f B, ed, ing 



to solder with brass and zinc. ABrai}^ to rub and wear off bj frio- 

tnjjr tion, 

to form metals by heating and », ed, ing, thn 

nering. Mend, to repair, or set right 

ed, ing, er 8, ed, ing 

3, to polish metals by friction. Foliate^ to beat into a thin leaf. 

-8, ed, ing e, ed, ing 

) gather into a ring. Szpahv, to spread out ; to enlarge. 

id, ing a, ed, ing — ■ 

-,9,ed, ing Soldeb, to unite the surfaces of met- 

/, to change a solid into a als. 

s, ed, ing 

e», ed, ing 



THIRTY- SECOND STUDY. 

MAXUFAOTUEKES. 

LTIVATORS of the soil, and workers in wood and 
5, give rise to another class of producers — ^to manu- 
rers. Such are those who produce food and drinks, 
for chthtng, clothing, articles for housekeeping, hardware 
instruments and machines. Publishers and printers 
g to this class. 
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Z E B I 8 B 



NjkXIS OTTHXNOa. 



OOIHIC. 

Hat, a coyer for the head. 

Are hats made of beaver's hair ? 

teVf one who 

Ball, a roand body. 

Plush, a cloth with a yelvet nap on 

one side. 
Kebset, a coarse woollen doth. 
Hank, two or more skeins of thread 

tied together. 
Snarl, a knot, as of thread. 
Strip, a stripe, or narrow piece. 
Thrum, the ends of weavers* threads. 
Wafbb, a thin paste for scaling let- 
ters. 
Babp, a kind of file whose roughnesses 

are made hy punching. 
Clink, sharp sound made by striking 

metals. 
Snuff, powdered tobacco. 
Flask, a kind of bottle. 
SoRKW, a cylinder with a winding 

grooved thread. 
Sluioi, a frame of wood or stone by 

a milL 
Dav, a mound to obstruct water. 
Wadding, soft stu£f used in quilting. 

OELTia 

Labei^ a strip of paper fixed to a 
thing to mark its contents. 

Whisket, water; a spirit distilled 
from grain. 

Bran, the coating of grain removed in 
turning it into flour. 

Tartan, woollen checked cloth. 



FBBNGH. 

Butoh^, one who stabs; one who 

kills animals for food. 
Tailor, one who cuts up and makes 

cloth into garments. 
MiLLiNer, one who makes head-dresses 

and bonnets. 
MANTUAmoiber, one who makes gowns 

for ladies. 
PBRFUMtfr, one who makes or sells 

perfumes. 

y 

CuTL«r, one who makes enttuig in- 
struments. 

y^ the practice of 

Machine, an instrument to increase 
force or motion. 

isty one who 

Muslin, fine thin cotton doth. 

Frinoe, something broken ; an orna* 
mental border of loose threads 

Bobbin, a pin or spool ; round tape. 

BoBBiNtf^, lace wrought by machine. 

Buckram, coarse linen doth made 
stiff by glue. 

Druooet, coarse figured woollen 
cloUi used over carpets. 

Tinsel, a spark; something very 
shiny. 

Bronze, a compound of copper and 
tin. 

Vellum, a kind of parchment. 

Bottle, a hollow vessel with a nar- 
row mouth. 

Button, a bud, or small body used 
to fasten any thing. 
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Pump, an engine used to raise water. Serge, twilled woollen stofit 
Faucet, a pipe for draining liquid 

n-om a casE. 

Brab, a thick woollen cloth of a dun Convection, any thing prepared with 

color. sugar. 

Journeyman, a daj man ; a hired er, ery 

tradesman. DimLLeVf one who extracts spirits 

Gauendee, a hot-press for lajing the by evaporation. 

nap of cloth. ^y, the place 

TAPES^ry, woTen hangings. Manufacture, one who makes any 

Check, cloth varied with stripea. thing witli the hand ; cne who 

Type, letters formed in metaL works up raw materials into wares 

-founder, one who — .— fit for use. 

Paste, a composition for sticking MANUFAC/ory, the place where 

things together. Linen, cloth made of the fibres of 

Crape, gauze-like doth made of raw flax. 

silk gummed. Fabric, a frame ; the structure of any 

Satin, glossy silk doth. thing. 

Fustian, coarse twilled cotton dolh. TsxTur^, that which is woven ; the 

Taffety, smooth silk of wavy lustre. quality of a web. 



BXBB0I8E II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

GOTHia Twgeniow*, possessed of inventive skill. 

STRiPEdi having lines of diflfereht ^'J' '^f 

colors. Curious, inquisitive ; rare or singular. 

Glossy, bright and shiny. ^^ 



■iiess 



/wtricate, enfolded, complicated. 



SpANGLEi, set with spangles or bril- ^y^ ^** 

Ijfuj^^ ProFvtabley thut which brings gain ; 

FRENCH. advantageous. 

-Fine, thin, deUcate. ' ^^ ^^^^ 

—Iness—- ^^ 

CB^^Zed, diversified with cross- VARmQAi^diversified;many.colored. 

bars like a diess-board. ^^«"^^^ ^^J"^^^ ' ^^^^'^^^ ^^^^ ^«- 

ures or designs. 

i^TiN' Simple, plain. 

Rare, unusually fine. 
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BXBBOISE III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

Gorma fexngb. 

Pat, to discharge a debt. 
Stamp, to impress a mark. ^ ^^ .^^^ 

Do manufacturers stamp their Bronze, to imitate bronze. 

^^^ ^ — «, ed, ing 



•8, ed, %ng ^ Crush, to squeeze or bruise. 

Spangl^ to sprinkle with any thing ^ ^ 

brilliant p^^^ ^ g^^jj . ^ j.^^ water. 
s, edging h, ed, ing 



CuoK, to make a sharp quick sound, publish, to make known in any way. 
a* » ^^ tf«, ed, ing 

ed, ing Calender, to press between hot roU- 

. Waddle, to move from one side to ^.^^ 

^« ^^^^' s, ed, ing 

d, ing 

LATIN. 

CELTia Yaribgatb, to diversify in colors. 

s, ed, ing 

Daub, to smear with soft matter ; Distil, to extract spirits by evapor 
to paint coarsely. ation from grain. 



■8, ed, ing, er a, ed, ing 



Dapple, to mark with spots. Manitfactdre, to form any fabric 

8, ed, ing with the hand. 

Poise, to throw down ; to weigh. 8, ed, ing 



ed, ing Print, to mark with impressions. 

Print, to mark by impressions. «, ed, ing 



■4, ed, ing Im- 



THIRTY-THIRD STUDY. 

finishers. 

Many things produced by workers in wood and metals, 
and manufacturers, need to be polished. A finishing touch 
is to be added. Thus, a new division of producers arise, 
known as finishers. 
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BXBB0I8E I. 
NAMn OF THINGS. 

GOTHia oBes varnish to giye wood or other 

QjLDer, one who oyerlayB things - material a gloss. 

with gold. PAiNTtfr, one who nses a eoloriog 

Were gilders known in ancient substance called paint 

times f £iiAMEL, something melted in ; a sab- 

UpHOiMerer, one who finishes houses stance made of glass and lead. 

with beds^ enrtains, and such *'" 

tliing a, BBOiDEBtfT, One who adoms with a 

needle. 



nVNGH. 

ViufiBBfr, one who varnishes, or 



E!mr 



BXBB0I8B II. 
VAMMB OF QUALITIES. 



ooTHia Uraqv^ unequalled ; singular in ita 

kind. 
Gilt, covered with gold. ly^ nest 



Bmaoeaed, decked with raised figures. 

LATDT. 



OELTia 

Ta88klla( adorned with tassels. 

Unadojoted^ not decked with oma- 

WBMKCB. ments. 

Decora «d^ adorned, beautiful. 
ReroTRd, fireed firom dross. PervEcr, finished, complete. 

Un ^ not Im 

FnnsHed^ complete. Compixrm, full, perfect 
Uh In 

EXEBCISE III. 

NAMES OF ACTIONS. 
OOTHICL FBENCH. 

GuD, to cover with gold. Broideb, to dam ; to adorn with the 

«, ed^ ing needle. 

Deck, to cover ; to array in beauty. », ed, ing 



■«, «dl ifig • Sm . «, ed, ing 

8* 
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Cushion, to cover with a staffed bag 
or covering. 

Sf edf ing ^—^ 

EnmatLy to lay on enamel, a sub- 
stance of glass and lead. 

8, edy ing ; — 

YAKinsB, to coat with varnish. 

— — — M, edf ing 

PosJBp, to make smooth ; to refine. 

es, ed, ing 

.fi'mBBLLiBH to make beautiful. 

es, ed, ing 

BxAxm/y, to make fair. 
-68, ed, ing 



FosBisH, to rub, to brighten. 

es, ed, ing 

Burnish, to make bright hj friction. 
es, ed, ing 



Renm, to clear from drossi 

^ ed, ing 

Finish, to make perfect. 

es, ed, ing 

^msoss, to adorn with raised figures* 
es, ed, ing 

« LATIN. 

Dhoobo^ to adorn or embellish. 

^ 1^ ed, ing 

AdoRv, to deck, to omamentb 

s, ed, ing 

PerFECT, to make throughout ; to 
finish. , 

«, ed, ing 

(/ompLETE, to make full ; to finish. 
8, ed, ing 



THIRTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

DI8TRIBUTOB8. 

In the early ages of the world, producers, when they had 
more than they needed, disposed of the surplus themselves. 
This was found to be inconvenient, and a new division of 
labor took place. Distributors arose, whose object was to 
distribute the fjpuits of producers. Clerks and merchants 
soon formed an interesting class of society. 



BXEB0I8B I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



GOTHIC. 



ISLvcKster, one who carries goods on 
his back ; a retailer of small wares. 
Are hucksters common in large 
cities ? 



Pack, a bundle of anj thing, as goods 
or ware& 

age, a small 

Sloop, a vessel with one mast 
ScHOONEE, a vessel with two masts- 
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RcDDRR, the instmment bj which a Value, the worth of any thing. 

ship is steered. ^ <xble, leu 

Flook, the arm of an anchor. Yonage^ a passing bj water from one 

BowBPRrr, the spar extending orer place to another. 

the stem of a ship. Fur, the down of certain animnls. 

Store, lai^e ; a great quantity. FuREiw, one who deals in 

hous^, -keeper^ -room Pilot, one who steers ships into |>orts. 

Cost, the price of a thing. • Raiun, dried grape. 

Booh, a long pole to spread out the Spice, a fragrant pungent vegetable 

clue of a studding-sail production. 

Skipper, the master of a small trad- Balk, a package of goods. 

log yesseL JouRxa/, a day-book of entries. 

Leak, a hole in a vessel that admits Coffbb, a chest or box for money 

water. Prow, the fore part of a ship. 

GBOo^r, a trader in teas, spices^ and Bili^ a kind of writing in law or 

other things. commerce. 
y Quay, a mole or bank at which ves- 
sels are loaded or unloaded. 
°*^^^ /hvoiCE, a thing sent ; a bill of parti- 

Bark, a vessel with three masts^ but ^""^^^ '° commerce. 

without a mizzen-topsaiL ^«X)unt, a registry of debts. 

Dock, a place by a river where ships Commerce, intercourse in buying and 

are built and repaired ; space be- selling. 

tween wharve& *^^ 

Fu:«NEL, a hollow cone to convey S^^^'^ *° agreement. 

liquids into close vessels. 
Baroai.v, a contract in business. 



latin. 



FSENOa 



Clerk, one who has a lot; one who 
keeps accounts. 

MERcean/, one who buys; a dealer Anchob, an instrument to hold a ves- 

in goods. gel at rest in water. 

Cutter, a small vessel like a sloop. PEDLcr, a foot trader. 

Cable, a strong rope or chain to keep EinpoBium^ a place or city of trade. 

a vessel at anchor. a, more than one 

Packet, a vessel used to convey per- ArRival, a coming to a place. 

SOUP, letters, or merchandise. EeMoval, a change from one place to 

Frigate, a ship of war of a large another. 

size* DitvoBer, one who orders any thing. 

Corvette, a sloop of war carrying 2>f«posa/, an arrangement or ordering 

twenty guns. of any thing. 
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RfstsTtanee, that which is sent to a Rati^ prioe^ or allowanoe. 

distanoe. able 

RKSDnarUt that which remains CanTBAOr, a mutual agreemeiit 

Accountant, one who keeps accounts. or 7 

Orifiob, an opening. 

BXBBOI8E II. 

NAMES OF QUALinXS. 

GOTHia AdYt3stur<m9f bold in meeting di 

Shrkwd, haying the quality of a 
shrew; cunning. latin. 

TeiobA artful; deceitful in bar- ExoHB"a«< departing from tho wi 

beyond the usual price. 
gam& „ •' ■, . i. f . , 

y FRAUDULcni, deceitful m bargains. 

Provwent, foreseeing, cautious. 

FRKNOH. ^^ 

Cautious, careful, prudent 
Deckit/W, full of deceit ; fraudulent ly ^^, 

-—ly, ness SpicouLA^m, given to ideal things; : 

Treaoheboim, violating engagements. practical 

/y, nesa Practico/, pertaining to active use 

Honest, honorable ; fair in dealing. /» 

•^y, y Im- 



D18 Fortunate, successful, 

JuDiaous, according to sound judg- ly 

ment; wise. u^ 

"'y — * LiBERaZ, free; bountiful 



In ji_ 

Princely, like a prince; magnificent. BBNEFioen<, doing good. 
Hazardoim^ dangerous. 



B XEBOISB III. 
NAMES OF ACnONS. 



Gorma Smuggle, to bring into or out of p 
Swindle, to cheat or defraud one of forbidden goods. 

his right ■ — * *^^» ^— : 

Is it wicked to' swindle any one ? ^^^* ^ ^^^^^ or defraud. 
d,ing,er n, edging, age 
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'BvTher, one who takes care of botUeSy Ssayan/, one who waits or serres 

and then of liquors ; a waiter. another. 

"V/Lixt, a waiting-seryant. AtTESiDant, one who accompanies 

Wages, hire ; what is paid for seryicea. another. 

Lagkbt, a foot-boy, or attending ser- Janitot, one who keeps the door, es- 

Tant. peciallj of a college. 

' Vasso/, a boy, or serying tenant SsByiTor, one who acts for or under 

— age another. 

Catsbieb, one who proyides food. Dows&Tie, pertaining to the house ; a 

Laundbbss, a washer- woman. household seryant. 
Laundbt, the room where clothes are 

washed. obeek. 
SsByiCE, office of a seryant. 

Mkmiai^ a domestic seryant of the Despot, an absolute prince, a tyrant 

lowest order. «?, *caA «?«% 

Ttbant, a cruel ruler. 

^™- ieal, icdlly 

RuT.«r, one who goyerns. 

BXEBCISE II. 

^ NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

GOTma LATIN. 

SflT, ayoiding, fearful of being ap- 
proached. NEGLiGE?rr, careless or heedless. 
Are birds shy ? .46u8ive, giying offense, or making an 
^r, eat ^^^ ^se of any thing. 



C&iNGen^, bowing servilely. 3/ 

7nsoLENT, contemptuous, oyerbeanng. 

SEBvt/tf, pertaining to a slaye. 
Bbisk, liyely, quick of motion. CimTEMPTWoMa, scornful, apt to despise, 

tfr, est BLkUGHTT, proud, arrogant. 

FBENOH. ly — ^-_ « 

Aleb^ watchful, nimble and yigilant. /wpudbnt, not modest, bold of words, 

ViGiLan/, watchful, or circumspect hi ce 

AiTEstive, reaching to ; heedful Rude, rough, unpolished. 

Coy, quiet and shy. — -er, esty ly, ness: 



ggi SEByicEa6/tf, that which does senrice ; 

M«ni«/, pertaining to a seryant ; low* useful. 

VALua6/<f, of much worth. Officious, forward in obliging. 

06LIGINQ, doing fayors. Austbbe, sour and^harsh ; severe. 

ly . *'y» h 
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EXfeBCISE I. 
NAIOGS OF PERSONS AND TIIINa& 



oorma News, recent account; fresh inform- 

ation. 

Switch, a moyable part of a rail- ^ ^ ,_. 

X -paper, -boy 

road track. g^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 



. ifi • Mssso^tf, that which is sent. 



lUn. . companion; an officer in a ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ,^^ inoreadng 

* 'P* , . . human powfer. 

Herald, one who carries messages for „ *u * v j 

~V *"«-& Route, the cpurse or way to be passed. 

^'^'. _ MARixer, one who follows the sea ; a 
rtc, ry, ihip ^^jl^^ 

Rail, a bolt ; a bar. Couriw, one who runs ; a pubUc mes- 
road, a road made of ^^^^^ 

Q^Tia PAssogrtf, a passing by land or water ; 

the time of passage. 

Brake, an instrument attached to Journey, the travel of a day. 
wheels of cars to retard the mo- 

LATIN. 

tion. 

.man, the man Portw, one who waits at a gate, 

Carriw, one who conveys goods or °^® ^^^ carries burdens for hire. 

persona. *^* 

Car, a small vehicle moved on wheels. Go^^^^<^> one who directs or guides, 

man, the man ^ *^® *S^^*^ °^ * raU-road. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels. ^^^^^ * P*»«*«^ ™*^^ ^^^ ^•*«'- 

-man, a man '^«'»» * "^^ ' 

Looomotive, moving in place; steam- 

FRENCH. engine placed on wheels. 

-, , iScFREss, a person or vehicle sent on 

jffnoiNE«r, one who manages engines. ^ 



an errand. 

ComuvTAtion, the exchange of one 

thing for another. 

. , . MANDofe, a command; an order. 

of a ship. _^ .^ ^ ^ 

'^ , ., Post, a swift messenger ; a station. 



MsssENOtfr, one who is sent on er- 
rands. 
Oaptain, a head-man ; the commander 



-office 



GREEK. 



Pilot, one who guides or leads ; the 

head-man. 

age 

BAGoa^tf, the clothing and other Telegraph, that which writes at a 

things necessary in travelling. distance ; a machine for sending 
man, the man. intelligence to a distance. 
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BXEBCISE II. 



HAMU OF QUALinXS. 



GOTHia 



^Tausry, that maj be confided in. . 
Trustwobtht, worthy of confidence. 

FRENCH. 

.^DUBixG, lasting, permanent 

SnDXiBable, that may be borne, or 
continued. 

FonaibU, that may drive; strongly 
active. 

Power/k/, having much force or 
power. 

ly 

Dangebou«, beset with perils; haz- 
ardous. 

/y . 

Prompt, ready to act as occasion de- 
mands. 

/y, n€»8f ihuk 



Alert, watchful, brisk. 
neaa 

LATIN. 

jS';rPEDiBn^ hastening; appropriate in 

the circumstances 
Passo^^, that may be passed. 

Im 

CbnsTAn^, continuing firm ; fixed. 

In 

Perilous full of hazard. 

Private, striped ; separate or alone. 

1»- — 

Public, pertaining to a state or people. 
/nTELLiQENT, knowlug, skilfuL 

19 — 

GREEK. 

.^ERGETi'c, working with power; act- 



ive. 



-alf ally 



BXEB0I8E III. 



NAMES OF AOIIONS. 



OELTia 



Herald, to carry or cry a message. 

*, ed, ing 

Trust, to confide in. 

«, ed, ing * 

Di t • , », edf ing 



Sn- 



-, », ed, ing 



FRENCH. 



•Travel, to walk ; to journey. 
I, ed, ing 



JouRNET, to go by day ; to pass from 

place to place. 

», ed, ing 

i)t«PATCH, to send away; to send 

. messengers. 

M, edf ing 

j&ViDXTRi; to continue firm. 

a; edf ing 

Force, to urge, or impel onwards. 

«, ed, ing :— 

Risk, to hazard, endanger. 
fi, ed, ing 
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PumvE, to seek through ; to follow 

as an aim. 
», ed, ing 

LATIN. 

2Van<MiT, to send from one place to 
another. 

», ed, ififf, al 

ExPY,T}TTi&f to move hastily. 
-«, edy ing^ ion 



CamKOTE, to exchange, put one thing 
in place of another. 

8, ed, ing 

Gboss, to pass over. 
-e<, edf ing 



Paddle, to row or play in the water. 

s, ed, ing 

Pass, to go beyond. 
ea, ed, ing 



Re- 



Proceed, to go forward, adyanoe. 

^ td, ing 

Peril, to put in danger, risk. 
s, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

Telegraph, to write at a diatance; 
to convey intelligence by electri- 
city. 

9, ed, ing 



THIRTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

SEBYANTS AND MASTBBS. 

Servants arose with prosperity. As soon as men became 
producers and distributors, skill and wealth, introduced 
servitude. The wise and strong controlled the services of 
the ignorant and weak. Servants became needftd, and now 
compose a large and useful class of community. Public 
servants belong to the state, or society. 

EXERCISE I. 



NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGS. 



GOTmO. 



gelho. 



Slave, a person subject to the will SouLLton^ one who cleans pots and 

of another. does low kitchen work. 
Did slaves exist in ancient times ? 

ery, er, -holder 

Groom, a boy; one who has charge ^urvETor,one who inspects all aronndt 

of horses. and then measures. 



FRENCH. 
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Bmxer, one who takes care of bottles, Ssayan/, one who waits or serres 

and then of liquors ; a waiter. another. 

YALEi, a waiting-servant. AtrssDant, one who accompanies 

Wages» hire ; what is paid for services. another. 

Lacket, a foot-boy, or attending ser- Janitot, one who keeps the door, es- 

vant. peciall J of a college. 

' Vasso/, a boy, or serving tenant. SERviTor, one who acts for or under 

offe another. 

Catsreb, one who provides food. Domgstu;, pertaiDing to the house ; a 

Laundress, a washer-woman. household servant. 
Laundbt, the room where clothes are 

washed. oreek. 
Skrvioe, office of a servant. 

Menial^ a domestic servant of the Despot, an absolute prince, a tyrant 

lowest order. ic, teal, ically 

Tyrant, a cruel ruler. 
LATIN. ^^^ ^^^y 

Rui.er, one who governs. 

BXBBCISE II. 
"" NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

Gorma latin. 

SflT, avoiding, fearful of being ap- 
proached. Negligext, careless or heedless. 
Are birds shy ? .46usive, giving offense, or making an 

^ gg^ ill use of any thing. 

G&iNGtn^, bowing servilely. *3/ 

7nsoLENT. contemptuous, overbearing. 

SERvtZtf, pertaining to a slave. 
Bribk, Uvely, quick of motion. CimxEMPTMOMa, scornful, apt to despise, 

tfr, est BLkUGHTT, proud, arrogant. 

FRENOH. ly — ^.._ ^ 

Alee^ watchful, nimble and vigilant, /iwpudent, not modest, bold of words. 

YioiLan/, watchful, or circumspect — — ^y, ce ^^— 

^^TEN^tw, reaching to ; heedful Rude, rough, unpolished. 

Cot, quiet and shy. — -er, eaty ly, ness 



r eat SERVicEodZtf, that which does service; 

"Mvsialy pertaining to a servant ; low* usefuL 
VALua6/tf, of much worth. Q^iciom*, forward in obliging. 
06uging, doing favors. Austere, sour and^ harsh : severe. 
ly ity, ly 
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EXBB0I8E III. 
NAMKS OF AOnONS. 

GOiBia ComMAND, to send to ; to order. 

8, ed, ing 

Scrub, to rub hard with any thing (j^^^ to obtain by indurtry. 

coarse ; to clean by scrubbing. ^ ^^ i*„« _-^_ . 

Does the cook scrub her kettles f 
«, ed; ing i-^™'- 

AhjJSE^ to use illy. 



OKLTia 



-#, «d; ing 



„ Seeye, to keep ; to wait upon another. 
Tabet, to stoR to stay. , . 

, . ^ ^ «, «^ ««^ 

«, eOf tng /nDucE, to lead in ; to persuade. 

Rub, to move along the surface ; to ^ . 

clean by rubbing with something. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ . ^^ ^^, 
—*,ed,xng ^^.^ 

Nkglbct, to omit by carelessness. 
», ed, ing 

SurvET. to inspect on all sides, and ^*«"^' ^ P^^*^^ ^iTB^^hi; to show, 
then measure. *' *^ *'*^ 



FBKNCH. 



ed ina Ruu^ to govern or oontroL 



Gateb, to humor appetite; to provide ,^ * ^ ; . 

^^ * ^ Mis , «, ed, ing 



food. 

», ed, ing 



obeeb^ 



Obey, to comply with the commands 

of another. Ttbannize, to act as a tyrant 
«, ed, ing «, ed, ing —— 



THIRTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

PR0TE0T0R8 AND ENEMIES. 

Man, engaged at lawful pursuits, soon found an enemy 
in man, and felt his need of protection. A new division 
took place. Protectors arose, whose business it was to 
guard the persons, properties and homes of men. This 
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class of men have grown into vast dimensions in modem 
timtes. Such are soldiers, sailors, policemen, watchmen, fire- 
men sjid jailers. 



EZBB0I8B I. 



VAXB or PBKBONS AND THIMG8. 



GOTHia 

Drum, an ixiBtrament covered with 

skin at each end. 

——eTf one who 

Bludobon, a stout stick loaded at one 

end. 
Tramp, a step; a heavj tread as of 

horsemen. 
MusTKB, a gathering of troops. 
Rifle, a kind of gun. 
Flag, something spread ; an ensign. 
Dirk, a small dagger. 
Truoi^ a suspension of arms ; a respite. 

COniTIOL 

Club, a stick heayy at one end. 
Cudgel, a kind of stick used for 

beating. 
Dirk, a kind of dagger. 

y to stab with a dirk. 

ed^ ing 

Triogeb, the catch in a pistol or 

musket. 
Clatmorb, a large sword used bj the 

Highlanders of Scotland. 
Moat, a ditch round a castle. 
Hatoo, waste ; wild destruction. 

FRENCH. 

^t'SAert one who is paid for military 
•^rvices. 



InvAxtry, foot soldiers. 

Enemy, not a friend ; a foe. 

Gauntlet, an iron glove. 

Bailiff, a kind of policeman. 

BailiwiCK, the bounds of a bailiff's 
authority. 

Captain, a head or chief officer. 

cy, ship 

CHAMPtofi, one who undertakes B 
combat for another. 

ship 

Corporal, the lowest officer of a troop 
of infantry. 

Colons/, the chief officer of a regi- 
ment 

cy, ship 

Mail, a net-work or coat of steel. 

Dagger, a short sword like a knife. 

Battle, a beating ; a combat. 

Scout, one who listens ; one sent bo- 
fore an army. 

Rout, the dispersion of troops in bat- 
tle. 

HosTa^^ one delivered to an enemy 
as a pledge. 

Fracas, a noisy quarrel 

Halbert, a kind of spear. 

Fray, a broil or quarrel. 

A/ 

Sentin«/, belonging to one who per- 
ceives ; a soldier on guard. 

Triumph, a victory. 

al, cUly 
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CowArd, one who turns the baek ; a latin. 

fearful man. 

MuTiNT, a rising against authoritj, as ADMnui/, tlie chief oommander of a 

seamen. fleet. 

/^vrRENDEa, a giving up ; a yielding. ■ 9, ty^ ship 

JEnQAQVimentf the act of lajing on ; a Gonyot, attendance for defense. 

conflict. AoTion^ the act of doing ; a battle. 

Cabtbidgb, a case holding a charge NAyy, an assemblage of ships ; a fleet 

for a gun. Misst'/e, something sent; a weapon 

Massaor^ slaughter of one or more that is thrown. 

in cruelt J. RxaimerUf that which goyems ; a body 

AnsBNAL, a depository for arms ; prao- of soldiers. 

tice or art of bringing in. Leoion, a collection; a body of infieuL- 
CAva/ry, practice belonging to the try- 
horse ; body of horse soldiers. ^ ^i^y 

Police, a body. of city officers. Champion, one who fights a single 

MiUTART, pertaining to soldiers; the combat 

armed force. *A(p 

Dart, a kind of dagger. Advwisaryf one who is opposed. 

ComBAT, a beating against ; a fight Lanoe, a long spear. 

jSnQimeer, one skilled in designing. Conruor, a struggling together; acom- 



-tng 



bat 



jEVisiQN, a mark ; colors of a military Privateer, a pirate ship of war. 

band. -4wmunition, that which fortifies; 

cy, 'bearer, military stores. 

PiOKrf, a guard placed in front of an -4djuTANT, one who helps; a military 

army. officer. 

Poniard, a pointed sword like a dag- Militia, the body of soldiers enrolled 

ger. but not engaged. 

Carabine, a short gun used by horse- CiTa<iff/, a city fortress. 

men. Lioior, one who strikes; a Roman 

Rapier, a short sword used in thrust- officer. 

ing. 

BXBBOISE II. 

NAHJCS OF QUAUTIES. 

OELTia FRENOH. 

T>A\JHTle88, without fear or timidity. Gallant, gay, splendid or nobla 

UnDAVHTed, haying no fear or weak- /y — _. 



ness. Vh , not 
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FnsLCKf wild, roaliiiig. OonwtDetU^ tnutiiig^ or relying hop*- 

er, e9t, ly, new fully. 

SANotMfM^ red ; warm or ardent fy, ee 



-ary, bloody YiGiLan^, wakefuL 



CouRogecmi, haying mnch heart; braye. / y, ee 

"Hbkarial, belonging to arms; noble. Innaealy not friendly; hoetUa 

Uhreuaninff, not yielding to kind JnexoRAbU, that does not yield to 

feeling; emeL prayer; unyielding. 

]CiLito«7, pertaining to soldiers. ^fioient, producing effects ; power- 

Mabhtk, belonging to the sea. ^ 



LATm. 



■^y 



In ^ not- 



RnuoDS. ftdl of madness ; fierce. Howti^ belonging to «n enemr. 
ly, no* <fy 

Oadtious, wary, wataUiiL Civmwd; made dvil ; reclidmed from 

/nTBKPiD, not trembling with fear; ^ v • 

bold. *^^°^ 

BXEBCISE III. 

NAXXS OF AOnONS. 

OOTHia. FRXNOH. 

Teamp, to tread heayily. i^nnom to write in a roll for seryiee. 

Do horses tramp heayily I I *' 7 *"^ ' ^ .„ ^^ 
• . Train, to draw aions ; to drill or fit 
Sy easing r a 4. 

Teamplk, to tread under. ^^^ ^^^^- 

Syedyififf ff^^dying 

Mosrra, to gather troops together for ^^hie^ ^ ^^h to accompHsh. 

exereise. b, ed, inff, ment 



«. ed» ina — Dabt, to shoot or moye quickly. 



Boom, to rush with a loud and yio- *» ^ ^^9 

lent noise. CbmBAT, to beat against; to fight 

a, ed, ing ^ «^ W 

CuTTKB, to make a confused noise. Rout, to break the ranks of troops. 

«, ed; ing ^ «4 «V 

fiAnsACK, to plunder or piUage. Gu^, to protect or defend. 

"-^* 9, ed, ing • f ^ *ng 

^^SH, to strike or cut yiolently and Convnut, to bring within limits ; to 
^t random. imprison. 

ing — ^ ed, ing 
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/mpsnov, to put in a prison or jaiL latht. 

8, ed, ing, merU — — 

Massacrk, to slaughtor cruelly. Convoy, to attend on for defensa 

«i edf ing «» «< »»V — — 

Skirmish, to throw ; to combat lightly. CAprru/oto; to give up the head ; 

a, ed, ing -^-^ render on conditions. 

Battle, to beat ; to combat fiercely. ^ «<i ing " 

«, ed, ing Struoole, to strive and make g 

/SttfBEKDEB, to submit or give up. efforts. 

1^ ed, ing «, «d; ing 

Vanquish, to overcome. /wvade, to come into ; to enter ai 

«, edf ing enemy. 

CbftQuxB, to seek with; to overcome. — • *» ^ ^^ 

g^ ej^ ing ProTBor, to cover before ; to shie 

Be , «, ed, ing «, ^ i^ 

Mabshai^ to arrange in order. Cokroe, to urge together; to restr 

8t edf ing «» «t ing 

/nTRENOH, to cut iu; to fortify with ComPEL, to force together^ 

a ditch. «, ed ing 

«, ed, ing ReoRWr, to repair by new suppUc 

JVtcROAGH, to hook in ; to enter upon », ed, ing — ^ 

another's rights. iSepBiss, to crush. 

», ed, ing e a, ed, ing 

Vaunt, to boast of oneself. Assault, to leap on ; to attack ^ 

9, ed, ing, er — — lently. 

Spoil, to pull asunder ; to seize vio- s, ed, ing 

lently. -Dcfeat, to overthrow. 

a, ed, ing — — s, ed, ing 

J)e , 8, ed, ing — — ^— Volunteer, to go into military sen 

YoRTfJy, to make strong ; to surround of one*s own accord. 

with defenses. a, ed, ing — — 

-ea, ed, ing 



THIRTY-BiaHTH STUDY. 

BTBBBT FOLK. 

Many of the human race have no settled employmei 
They are irregular traders or carriers, and pass most of th( 
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time in the street. London contains some thirty thousand 
of this class. Such are street cleaners^ hawkers^ showmen^ 
street musicians^ costermongers and potterers. 

XZEBCISBI. 
KAMX8 OF PKBSONS AND THINGS. 

GOTHia Harlequin, a buffoon or merrj- 

andrew who plajs tricks. 

HAwm, one who offers goods for YRViierer, one who deals in fruit ; a 

sale by outcry. hawker of fruit. 

CosTEBMONGiffl, ouc who scUs fruit and ^^^^^ ^ vehement calling. 

vegetobles in the street Miscreant, a vile wretch. 
Outcast, one who is expelled from 

society. latin. 

FRENCH. 

Musician, one who sings or performs 
Buffoon, a low mimic on an instrument of music 

— — ery Street- 

Legerdemain, sleight of hand; deoep- Jester, a person who is given to 
tive trickery. pranks ; a buffoon. 

BZER0I8B II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

GOTHIC LATIN. 

Paltet, ragged ; vile Vn.^ base or worthless. 

er, esif /y, ness 

'""^^'^ Mi8ERa6/tf, wretched, poor. 

^«BA8ED, brought low ; mean. 06scene, filthy, disgusting. 

^^DSTiNG, offensive to the taste ; *'y' ^**' ^^ 

odious. Odious, hateful. 

^«^ compassionated. DemsToble, that which is hateful 

On Infamous^ wicked in the extreme 



■'y 
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BZEROISBIII. 

NAMKB OF AOXIOVS. 

GOTHIC. LAXIV. 

Hawk, to seU goods by public outcry, j^^^^^ ^ j^^^^ ^^ j^^^ 
B, edging ^ ^ .^ 

FBENOH. CbwMisEiiATE, to pity OP fed for an- 

Ort, to utter with a loud voice ; to other. 

caU out •» ^ *^ 

•es, ecL ina -4^lkviate; to leeseii, as sorrow. 



i>wGusT, to offend the taste. *» ^ ^ 

«, ed, ing 



oaxEK. 



Pity, to feel grief for one who is 

wretched. Mimig; to imitate, to mock. 
—eSf ed, ing «, ed, ing, ry 



THIRTY-NINTH STUDY. 

YAOBAITTS. 

As soon as society is established, a class of men spring 
up, known as vagrants. They live on the labors of others. 
This class io eludes beggars, vagabonds, pickpockets, burglars 
gamhiers, magicians, conjurers and diviners. They are founi. 
in all countries. 

BZEBOIBE I. 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGS. 

GOTHia BuRo/ar, one who enters a house to 

steal. 
RoBBtfr, one who seizes what is an- « 

other's by force. Gambler, one who games, or plays 

Are robbers common in society ? for money. 

"^ BEOoar, one who lives by asking. 



Rover, one who wanders . about ; a y ly 

robber. Wand, a rod used by conjurers. 
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EXEB0I8B 
NAMES OF THINGa. 



oorma LECTUR^r, one who reads disooursea. 

, PuBUSHer, one who mates known 

Pakson, lord of the uving ; the nun- rjriblicl 

bter of the parish. LKOiure; Lt wUeh is read. ' 

Are parsons known as such in the , . 

Bible? "•**'' 

PnEAOHtfr, one who discourses in pub- latin. 

lie on religion. t, ^ i. ^ j • • i. e 

_. r,, . Pas^ot, one who feeds ; a minister of 

Wand, a small rod. xi. u i. 

* the church. 



CELTia 



-al 



MiNis^^, one who steers or guides ; a 
Druid, one who taught under the chief servant in church or state, 
oak ; a priest among the Celts. -. 



a, ic, teal, ism, ess Reo/ot, one who rules ; the minister 

FRENCH. ®^ * P*™^ i^ *^« Episcopal 

Church. 

Clerot, those who have their calling Curate, one who has the care of souls; 

by lot ; ministers of the church. an under minister in the Episcopal 

Prelate, one elevated ; a minister of Church, 

a high order, as a bishop. cy 



iealf ically Tutor, one who defends ; one who in- 

Yioar, a person who acts for another structs. 

in the Christian ministry. CARDina/, one on whom things hinge ; 

age a minister of a high order in the 

Dean, the head of a corporation ; the Romish Church, 

second minister in rank in a dio- Doctor, one who teaches ; one who is 

cese. qualified to teach in a high degree. 

.^fy aly ate 



Abbe, a father ; a kind of monk. Pronss&or, one who discovers and 

eM shows publicly ; a public teacher. 

CoAPLaty^ a minister of a chapeL fl^» «^(p» <^« 



-<?y, ship Goadjusor, a fellow-helper. 



Usner, a door-keeper ; an under BaEvi/y, shortness, 

teacher. Pupil> a youth ; a scholar. 

Copt a resemblance. cLge, state of being a scholar 

Tour, a going round, a circuit or ward. 
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EXEBOIBS III. 

NAMES OP ACTIONS. 
OOTHia FBBNCa. 

Bansack, to plunder completely. As&atl, to leap upon ; to attaek with 

Did the thief ransack the house? violence. 

ed, ing », edf ing^ er 

Kidnap, to steal children ; to carry AtiACK^ to fasten upon ; to fall upon 

away a person by force. with force. 

edj ing, er-t a^ ed, ing 

Plunder, to spoil, or pillage. ^/lubb, to tempt to ; to lead astray. 

ed, ing, er «, ed, ing 

Bob, to take from another with force. Chain, to fasten with a chain. 

«, edf ing, er 9, o^ ing 

Jeer, to scoff, or mock. En , ^ ed, ing 

'8, ed, ing Manac^, to put on handcuffs. , 

J)ecoY, to lead into a snare. 8, ed, ing 



«, ed, ing Banter, to play upon, jeer. 

Beg, to ask in charity. «, ed, ing 

s, ed, ing Taunt, to reproach, ridicule. 

Stroll, to rove about ; to wander on «, ed, ing 

foot. 
— — — «, edf ing 



LATIN. 



2>«STB0T, to pull down; to ruin in 



GKLTia 

any way 
Pilfer, to spoil; to steal in small g^ ed, ing, er 



quantities. CbnjuRE, to call or summon by a 

-8, ed, ing, er sacred name ; to work magic 



— _ — , 

.fiVuBEzzLE, to filch or steal secretly. ^ e^ if^g 

8, id, ing Divine, to foretell ; conjecture by art 

Pillage, to strip or peel. a^ ggi^ ing. 



-8, ed, ing, er TVafUQRESs, to pass across; to violate 

Quarrel, to engage in a petty fight i^^. 

8, ed, ing -r 8, ed, ing, ion 
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FORTIETH STUDY. 

ALMSB^XN AND ALMONEBS. 

The poor are found in every society. Age, disease and 
misfortune cast many upon the charities of the worid. 
Almsmen exist as a class of society, and are provided for 
by the benevolence of man. Such are worthy pawpers^ 
almsmen and inmates of hospitals and asylums. 
« 

EXBBOIBB 1. 
VAMES OF THINGS OS PJERflONB. 

GOTHia Pauper, a poor person; one who 

- _ lives on the town. 
liAOK, want» need. ^^ 

niENOS. PsNUBy, want of property; extreme 

poverty. 
PovERTT, want of the means of snb- p^^jg^ indigent; needy. 

sistence. lumse 

InmQEnce, state of want Benefactot, one who makes chari- 

Charitt, good-will; alms given to table gifts to the pnblic. 

the needy. ess 

FoETUNB, the good or ill of life. DoNor, one who gives or bestows 

^*' favors; a benefactor. 

Asylum, safe from spoil ; a place of 
HoBPiTo/, a bnilding for the sick or refuge ; a place of relie£ 
poor. 

BXEBOISE II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. LATIN. 

DERANGED, pnt out of ordcr. Urgent, pressing with necessity. 

Charita&/«, liberal in giving to the /y, ey 

poor. /nniGENT, destitute of property. 

Un , not ly, ct 
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NsoisBiTOttf , yerj needy. 
DegnrvTE, forsaken ; in great want 
2>flBERTiD, wholly forsaken. 
InrtBMf not firm ; weak. 
fty 



iiiAAinE, not sound ; deranged. 

i<y — 

FoBTuif ATi; favored with good& 
Un , not — — 



XBBOIBE III. 



NAHE8 OF ACnONS. 



Q(flBH3, 



Lack, to want^ or need. 
s, ed, ing 



OKLTia 



Huf , to lend aid ; to strengthen. 
», edf ing 

FRENCH. 

ReuxTEf to free from anj care or 
eviL 

By edf ing 

^MXLioKATB^ to improTe, to make 
better. 

€f edf ing^ ion — — 

/mpoBTUNE, to bear oh ; to ask ur- 
gently. 

«, «4 ing 

D^RANGK, to put out of Order. 



Grant, to giye, or bestow. 
s, ed^ ing 

LATIN. • 

i9u£00B, to help or aid in any way. 

9, ed, ing 

^«sisT, to stand nnder ; to help. 

«, edf ing 

Aid, to giye aid or assistance. 

8, edy ing 

Meuobo^, to make better, improyeu 

8f edf ing 

SuppLY, to fill np ; to famish what ib 
wanted. 

^ ed, ing 

AfwoKD, to yield ; to grants 

1, edf ing 

DtfSERT, to forsake, abandon. 
1, edf ing 



FORTY-FIRST STUDY. 
THB TEAOHBBS AND THB TAUGHT. 

Producers, distributors, carriers, servants, protectors, 
and even street-folk, vagrants and almsmen, need instruc- 
tion. Teachers arise, and form one of the most iriiportant 
classes of society. Their object is to train the mind. This 
class includes the teacher^ author and minister. Some minis- 
ters have names given by the State, as well as by the Church. 



f 
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XEBOIBB I. 
NAMU or THDfOS. 



ooTHia LKcruRtfT, one who reads diBOOursefl. 

- , PuBUSHer, one who maEes known 

rABsojr, lord of the Kving ; the nun- Dubliclv 

iBter of the parish. LEorur^ that whieh is read. 
•^e parsons known as snch in the _ , . 

BiMe? "••*•' 

PRBAceer, one who discourses in pub- latin. 

e igi n. Pas^ot, one who feeds ; a minister of 
"Ain), a small rod. 



CELTia 



the church. 
al 



MiNis^er, one who steers or guides ; a 
Dbdid, one who taught under the chief servant in church or state. 

oak ; a priest among the Celts. ,« 

^ iCf iealf tarn, ess RKo/or, one who rules ; the minister 

FRKNC3H. ®^ * P*^^ ^^ ^^ Episcopal 

Church. 

Clerot, those who have their calling Cubate, one who has the care of souls; 

by lot ; ministers of the church. an under minister in the Episcopal 

Prelate, one elevated ; a minister of Church. 

a high order, as a bishop. cy 

-ujo/, iccUly Tutor, one who defends ; one who in- 



Vioar, a person who acts for another structs. 
in the Christian ministry. CABDtno/, one on whom things hinge ; 

^ge a minister of a high order in the 



Dean, the head of a corporation ; the Romish Church, 

second minister in rank in a dio- Doctor, one who teaches ; one who is 

oese. qualified to teach in a high degree. 

.^fy a/, ate 



Abbe, a father ; a kind of monk. ProFESsor, one who discovers and 
ggg shows publicly ; a public teacher. 

CHAPLatfi, a minister of a chapeL <^t «^»P» <*'* 



•<?y, ship Coadjutor ^ a fellow-helper. 



UsHtfr, a door-keeper ; an under BaEvt^y, shortness, 

teacher. Pupil, a youth ; a scholar. 

Copt a resemblance. age, state of being a scholar 

ToUB, a going round, a circuit or ward. 
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DisRovAfice, discord of Boundfl. Melody, the sweetness of song; a 

ComonAnce, concord of sounds. succession of sweet sounds. 
i?csoNAn<?^, a return of sound ; re- Pigment, a paint 

soundins. 
ConcoRD, an agreement of sounds. 

-ance Drama, a poem representing a pio- 



DiacoRDy a disagreement of sounds. ture'of life which is acted. 

ance tic, tical, tically 

/mpRBsston, a mark; stamp; edition Comedy, a Tillage song; a dramatic 

of a book. poem representing the laughable 

PersPECTtvf, seeing through ; pertain- passions. 

ing to distance in pictures. — : an 



Ode, an irregular poem. J^leoy, a complaint ; a sorrowful 

Efio, a poem haying a great hero for poem. 

its subject Tragedy, tJie great song; a dramatic 

Poem, a composition in musical Ian- poem representing great actors. 



guage or verse. an 



Style, the mode of art Melody, a honey-song ; a succession 

Harmony, agreement of sounds. of sweet sounds. 



BXBB0I8E II. 

names of qualities, 
gothic. latin. 

Stuned, sung or played in a gliding j)if^^^^^ ^^t easy to be done. 

y^ PiOTORia/, pertaining to pictures. 

TRiLLe^ warbled or vibrated. PxeruREd; a painted resemblance. 

Lineo/, composed of lines. 

FRENCH 

Aquatint, water-tint; engraving by 

BaiLLian^, bright ; splendid. aqua fortis. 

ly HarmonzV, pertaining t^ harmony; 

Antique, the quality of the ancient musical. 

schools of art ; ancient a/, ally 

Artistic, pertaining to art; agreeable In , not 

to art. , Dis&onKntf disagreeing in sounds; 

-a/, ally harsh. 



^ORAVEc^ cut or sculptured on wood, ConsoNAn^, agreeing in sound ; smooth 
stone or metal. to the ear. 
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Siuoi^ stretehed ; seyerely nice. 

li/y ne88, lire -^-^ 

-SQUINT, speakiiig so as to moye 

As6DHtfn/a/t««, of the nature of aifpi- 

ment 
Sbudite, instmcted, learned. 

BvAsive, tending to persuade. 

Per 

Du 

SugQisfrtvE, tending to excite thought 
FiAusible, that maj gain fiivor. 
VtsiKBoble, worthy of veneration, or 

honor. ^anoelcmi/, belong to an evangelist 

DooTBiNo/, pertaining to what is Obthodox, correct in doctrine. 

taught ; instructive. y 

EDrroma/, belonging to an editor. Beter ^ other than correct in 

P^rsuAsivE^ power o^ moving others doctrine. 

to action. DmAcn^ adapted to teach. 
/y, nega — — Polemic, warlike ; disputatious. 



CorucLVsivef shutting up ; finaL 
Eiosent, high in favor. 

ly 

DumnQuisaedf elevated bj fine qual- 
ities. 

IniFRESRive, capable of making an im- 
pression. 

iTiNKBan^ travelling. 

HoBTATory, of the nature of an ex- 
hortation. 

GREEK. ■ 

Apo&TOjACy pertaining to an apostle. 



EZBRCISE III. 



NXME8 OF ACTIONS. 



GOTHia 



Smatteb, to smack and make a noise ; 

to speak with litUe knowledge. 

Do wise men smatter ? 
«, ed, ing, er 

FRENCH. 

Copt, to imitate in any way. 

eSy edf infff er — — 

UsHXB, to introduce a person or 
thing. 

«, edf ing • 

Pray, to ask good or ill ; to suppli- 
cate God. 

Sy ed, ifig . 



Tbain, to exercise in some way, 

«, ed, ing^ er 

Publish, to make known publicly. 

e Sf edy ing 

LsoTUBE, to read a discourse ; to in- 
struct by discourse. 

«, ed, ing 

Question, to ask questions. 
«, edf ingt er 



LATIN. 

Cotnuxysicttte, to make common; to 
impart knowledge. 

», ed, ing 

Nabbatb, to tell or rehearse. 
c, edf ing 
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CanMOT, to make right 

», ed, ing 

J^LUoiDATE, to Bhine from; to make 
plain. 

«, edf ing^ ion 

ProcLAOL, to tcll Openly, publiflh. 
», ed, ing 



Ex- 
Ac- 
Re- 



-, «, ed, ing 
-, ft, td, ing 
-, 8, ed, ing 



-, 8, edging 
Recite, to repeat 
^ ed, iftg 



PrOMULOATK, to publlBll Opoolj. 

«, ttt ing 

ResvME, to take np again. 

», edf ing 

SiMPUFT, to make simple or plain. 

68 f edf ing 

SugatsTf to carry under; to hint 

a, edt ing 

-E'arpouND, to set out ; explain. 

«, ed, ing 

Edift, to build ; to instruct 

«, ed, ing 

AdiionnsBf to warn gently. 
— € 8, ed, ing — — 



CompoKEj to arrange thooght in lan- 
guage. 

8, ed, ing, itUm 

P^rsuADK, to move to action. 
■ ' 8, ed, ing 

DisiDiQjjiSB, to separate and declare. 

8, ed, ing 

MiNis^^^ to serve; to eerye in the 
gospel 

», ed, ing 

/nsTSUCT, to build inwardly; to im- 
part knowledge. 

^ ed, ing 

Educate, to lead out; to train the 
body or mind. 

8, ed, ing -- 

GREEK. 

MfAHQVLize, to instraot by preaching 
the gospeL 

8, ed, ing 

FroTUESY, to announce a thing before- 
hand. 

», ed, ing 

CcUecmsE^ to teach by the Toice ; to 
instruct by questions. 

8, ed, ing, itm, ist 



FORTY-SECOND STUDY. 



ABTIST8. 



The cultivation of taste is one of the finest aims of teach- 
ing, and is best accomplished by works of the fine arts — 
poetry, music, painting, sculpture, engraving and architecture. 
Artists form an important division of teachers. 
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XBBOIBE I. 



NAMBI OF TBINOft. 



CK>THia 



SiAJE, a mark in musio oonbeoting 

notes. 

Does a slur require ns to sing the 
notes as one f 
Scald, a singer or poet aiAong the 

Scandinayians. 
Waltz, a kind of danee ; a kind of 

music. 

COCLTIO. 

Babd, a song ; a composer and singer 
of songs. 

te 

PiBKOOH, a wild kind of music per- 
formed on the bagpipea 

QuAVEB, a thrill ; a musical shake or 
vibra'^ion. 

FRENCH. 

AuTiat, one skilled in art» as poetry, 
music, painting. 

ie, ieal, ieaUy : — 

Paint, a substance that colors. 

-tfr — .^ ^ 

GnAver, one who cuts letters or fig- 
ures on wood or metal ; a tool. 

En ', one who cuts into wood 

or metaL 

Medallion, a large medal. 

Clef, a character used on a staff of 
music. 

Rondo, a kind of poetry or music 
that turns upon itself 

Lay, a plaint. 

Bi8/«r, a dark brown pigment 

10* 



Ballad, a simple story. 
•makeTf -nnger 



Madrigal^ a love-poem. 
Crayon, a kind of pencil. 
Scroll, a spiral ornament 
LuT^ a stringed instrument 
Fife, a small pipe used as a wind in- 
strument 
Lyre, a stringed instrument 



■iCf ical 



LATIN. 

Art, strength ; the practice of human 

skill 

Ut imn 

Poet, one who makes or creates ; the 

author of a poem. 
ry, thing made by a poet; a 

composition in verse. 

w, f co/, ically ■ 

ScuLp^or, one who carves on wood 

or stone. 
ture^ the thing sculptured ; art 

of carving on wood or stone. 
Picture, that which is painted; a 

representation in colors. 
Music, an agreeable combination of 

sounds. 
al, ally^ ian 



Uflr 



not 



Organ, the largest of wind instru- 
ments of music. 

^ptptf, 'tone ' 

C^BAi^ a dish-like mstrument of 
music, played by striking two of 
them together. 
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DitsovAnce, discord of sounds. Melody, the sweetness of song; a 

ConaovAnce, concord of sounds. succession of sweet sounds. 
HeBovAtiee^ a return of sound ; re- Pigment, a paint 

Boundincr. 
ConooKDf an agreement of sounds. 

-ance Drama, a poem representing a pio- 



Z>i«coaD, a disagreement of sounds. ture'of life which is acted. 

ance tic, <tcaZ, tically 

/mpREsston, a mark; stamp; edition Comedy, a Tillage song; a dramatic 

of a book. poem representing the laughable 

Perspwmve, seeing through ; pertain- passions. 

ing to distance in pictures. — : an 



Ode, an irregular poem. J^lsgy, a complaint ; a sorrowful 

Efig; a poem haying a great hero for poem. 

its subject Tragedy, the great song ; a dramatic 

Poem, a composition in musical Ian- poem representing great actors. 



guage or yerse. an 



Style, the mode of art Melody, a honey-song ; a succession 

Harmony, agreement of sounds. of sweet sounds. 



BXSB0I8E II. 
NAMES OF qualities. 
GOTHIC. LATIN. 

SruNED. sung or played in a gliding j)ifjriouLT, not easy to be done. 

"'y^ ®* PiCTORta/, pertaining to picturea 

TBiLLed, warbled or yibrated. PicruREd; a painted resemblance. 

Xjneo/, composed of lines. 

FRENCH. 

Aquatint, water-tint; engraying by 

BaiLLian^, bright ; splendid. aqua fortis. 

ly HarmonzV, pertaining t^ harmony; 

Antique, the quality of the ancient musical. 

schools of art ; ancient a/, ally 

ARTisxic, pertaining to art; agreeable In , not 

to art. . DusovAntf disagreeing in sounds; 

-a/, ally harsh. 



^GRAVEc^ cut or sculptured on wood, (7on80NAn^, agreeing in sound ; smooth 
stone or metal. to the ear. 
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y iB&ATory, the quality of vibratiiig ; ci&eek. 

trembling. 

ScuLPTUBxd^ carved 6r engrayed. Mklodiomi, of the nature of a honeyed 

CHORi>ed^ finished with strings^ as a song ; agreeable to the ear. 

Ijrc. Traoic, pertaining to a great soug 

Dmpwred, painted ; described. or tragedy. 

BZEBOIBB III. 
MAMEB OF ACnONS. 

Gorma Quon; to cite from an author. 

Etch, to eat ; to eat in lines, to form ^ ^ *"^ 

figures on metal. ^gbav^ to scratch ; to cut figures 

Does the engraver etch ? ^'^ ™®^*^ ^*' «^°^ 
^ ed, ing ^ ** ^"^^ *^ 



LATIN. 



Jangle, to sound discordantly. 

9, ed, ing 

Slur, to sing or play glidingly. Vibrate, to swing in wave-like 

a, edy itig tremblings. 

Walt2^ to dance a waltz, «, ed^ ing 

«, edf ing, er Chord, to string. 

Trill> to warble or vibrate the s, ed, ing 

voice. Stipple, to engrave by dots. 
«, ed, ing «, ed, ing 



OELTia 



Pictl'rk, to paint representatiuns. 
«, ed, ing 



Tingle, to feel a thrilling sharp sound. -Accord, to agree, harmonize. 

d, ing », ^d, ing 

^maoss, to produce raised figures. Depicrr, to paint fro.u ; form a like- 

. ex, ed, ing ness. 

Quaver, to trill or shake vibratingly «, ed, ing 



-9, ed, ing HARMONtztf, to cause to combine mu- 

sically. 

FRENCH. J i 

. s, ed, %ng 

2>0tail, to cut ofl^ and then narrate Denovt, to sit ; to draw the outline 

minutely. of a picture. 

8, ed, ing 9^ ed, ing 

jBhcHASE, to work in some design in jD^linsate, to line out ; to outline^ 

low relief. draft. 
8, ed, itig 9^ ed, ing 
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FOETY-THIED STUDY. 

POUTICIANB. 

Government is necessary to restrain man in society. 
The state is to be kept in order. For this purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as poUttcians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government. 

BXBBOIBB I* 
MAMBS OF THINGS. 

GOTHia DuTT, a tax on goods imported. 

Jmpo&T, a tax or duty paid on g^oods 
Plat, an even piece of ground. imported 
farm, a flat model; a ground- Custom, eost; tribute or toE 

work ; a constitution. ^ ^t • i. • ^ 

' Tax, Bomethmg set; money imposed 

FRENCH. o^ citizens to support the state. 

Ihunahip 

Policy, the kind of management of Qf^intv 

public affairs. g^^^ 

Herald, one who thrusts ; an officer jioad 

who bears messages. Assessor, one who fixes ; one who 

ry, rie values and lays on tax. 

Politic^ the science of government. 



-ian, aly ally 



latin. 



DeBXTE, a strife in worde. Yorvr, one who votes, or chooses 

Harangue, a loud exhortation. another. 

5«/frage, asking under; the right GovERNmen/, the elxercise of rule or 

of voting ; body of votes. supreme power. 

Oauous, a meeting of caulkers; a LEOisLATwre, the body of men who 

meeting of citizens. make and repeal laws. 

Party, a body of men united in opin- Junioiary, the branch of government 

ion in oppontion to others. that explains and applies law. 

e«, tan BxEcvrive^ the power in the state that 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. administers the government 

Treaty, an Arrangement to settle dis- Candidate, one arrayed in white ; 

putes ; negotiation. one who competes for an office. 
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CanTEKTum, the act of coming toge- 
ther ; an assemblage of men. 

al 

AuKN, another; one belonging to 
another countrj. 

JSsKWK, cat off; a tax laid on articles 
prodaced and consumed in a coun- 
try. 



Tribute, payment made in acknow- 
ledgment of subjection. 

CoIlbciot^ onc^who collects; a tax- 
gatherer. 

SrATisTtca; the part of politics that 
treats of the strength of nations 

BLBCJor, one who has power to elect 

al 



B Z E B I S 



I I . 



NAMX8 OF QUALmsS. 



IBXNGS. 



TAxable, that may be taxed. 

CvsTouary, according to custom ; ha- 
bitual 

DeBATobUf that may be discussed. 

Looo/, belonging to place ; limited. 

SsornoNoi^ belonging to a section of a 
country or party. 

LATIN. 

Natii^ produced by nature ; bom in 
■ the place. 

FoBEiGN, of another nation ; alien. 
Btatisti<»i/, belonging to statistics, or 

the resources of nations. 
Junioia^, pertaining to justice. 

ly 



^xECVTsve^ that which executes; 
power of control. 

TaiBUTary, paying tribute ; subordi- 
nate. 

PATBio/te, pertaining to a patriot; 
full of devotion to the public good. 

EhBcnve, depending on choice. 

LE0i8LATtv«, giving or enacting laws. 

(7orRUPT, broken together ; unsound. 

er, ed, ihle 

SinoKBX, without wax ; pure. 

-^ ly, ity 

NATiONa/, belonging to a nation or 
people; public 

ittf 

AmbmoiUf going about to solicit 
votes ; desirous of power. 

ly 



BZXB0I8E III. 



NAinas OF AonoNs. 



FKENOH. 



^fiNUL, to make void. 
-Sf ed, ing 



Ballot, to vote by balls ; to elect 
», ed, ing 



jD«bate, to beat from ; to strive in 
words. 

«, edf ing, er 

Harangue, to speak aloud, exhort- 
ing an assembly. 

8, ed, ing, er 
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LATIN. 

NouivtUe, to name; to appoint for 
election. 

8f ed, ing 

Elbct^ to choose from ; to select 

», edf ing, or, ion 

Yon, to wish ; to choose bj casting 
a yote. 

■ «, ed, ing 

Lboislate, to pass or make laws. 

9, ed, ing, or, ion 

Gk>YsaN, to role ; to exercise author- 
ity. 
«, ed, ing 



AdmmgnM^ to minister to ; to set as 

chief agent under law& 

1, ed, ing -^ 

.^Aor, to act or do ; to make laws. 

9, ed, ing 

/2epKAL» to recall, or annnl; make 

Yoid. 

«, ed, ing 

ii6ROOATE, to call from ; to repeal. 

«, ed, ing 

Negotiatb, to hold intercourse with 

another on business or about a 

treaty. 



-e, ed, ing, wn 



FORTY-POUBTH STUDY. 

LAWYEBS. 

The explanation and enforcement of the laws of the 
country are two great interests in every well-regulated 
state. They claim the care 6f a distinct class of men, 
known as lawyers. Their great aim should be t*he health 
of the body politic, or the nation. 



BXBBCISB I. 



NAMES OF PEBSONS AND THIN08. 



CSLTia 



FBENGH. 



Bab, a rail or defense ; the place Plea, the answer of a party defend- 
where criminals appear and law- ing himself in law. 
yers plead ; any tribunal. PLAiint^, one who begins a suit in 

BABBK^er, one learned at the bar ; law. 

a learned pleader in law. Oteb, a hearing ; a trial of causes at 

Wabbant, a legal writ by which an law. 

officer can seize and bring a person ErsDence, that which evinces or 

to justice. causes to be seen ; prool 
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^iTOBiriT, one who takes the place 

of another; an advocate in law. 

shipf -general — 

Cwmsasuuor^ one who giyes adyice 

and pleads in law. 

«Atp 

JuDGi^ a civil officer ; one who hears 

and determines causes at law. 

jAtp 

Chancellor, a scribe ; an officer who 

superintends all charters. 
; t^tp ^_« 

Ghanoeby, a court of equity. 
^/fboni; a meeting face to face; 
abuse. 

LATIN. 

Dew¥SUM'ntf one who opposes a suit 
in law. 

Claim, something called out; a de- 
mand in law. 

ard 

^cfvooATs; one who pleads another's 
cause in law. 



-cy^ ton 



liiBEL, a little book ; a writing that 
defames. 

«, er 

ABBiTcr, an umpire ; private judge. 



SubvfKSAy a writ commanding ano- 
ther to appear under a penalty. 

Bnj^ a note ; a writing containing 
particulars. 

etf 'book 

Norary, a person who attests and 

protests notes. 
pMie 

Summons, a call from a justice to ap 

pear in law. 
/SumoGATE, a person who presides 

over the probate of wills and the 

settlement of estates. 
^^RBssiofi, the act of stepping over 

limits ; first act of injury. 
AccEssory^ one who is witness to 

crime, but not partaker. 
RcTEtiaalf a change of sentence. 
Tribuno/, the seat of a judge. 
Cujaantf one who claims. 
Equity, justice ; what is equal 
Lenity, mildness, mercy. 
Testament, the will of a person. 
Codicil, a supplement to a wilL 
i!)«P0NENT, one who deposes, or gives 

evidence. 
CjppoNENT, one who opposes. 
PETiTton, a supplication or request 



BXEBCISE II. 



NAMES OF QUALTrOES. 



FPJSNOB. 



Futile, trifling ; of no importance. 
CERTAm, sure ; undoubted. 
Partio/, of a party; biased in mind. 



Jm- 



-, not 



Faulty, wrong, blamable. 



Biased, inclined from right; preju- 
diced. 

Adymory, of the nature of advice; 
counselling. 

Lego/, according to law. 

II , not 

ImTEACHable, that may be arraigned 
for crime. 
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/fii»0Ri6^ that maj tie charged with arewnnAxmalf belonging to what 
evil doing. stands aroond ; relating to. 

ig 

'^^™* AgQVtasive, making the first attack. 

LwoLYEnt, unable to pay debts; Equai^ haying the same extent ; jost 



-cy — ^y, Uy 



"Efivrrtible, that which Ib equal ; just Tutamsntabt, pertaining to a wilL 

Positive, set ; real or true. Jvennable, that may be justified. 

JVeQAnvB, denying ; absence of what FaAUDUL^n/, depriying another of his 

is positive. right 

DoouMSNToty, pertaining to docu- ( y 

ments or writings. 

BZBB0I8B III-. 

NAMES OF AOnONS. 

FBENOH. OounaxL, to giye adyice; to point 

. , . - out the law on any eubject 

^aviSE| to giye counseL , . 

«, ed, ing, «r, ecUi/y ory 

ulcQurr, to set free from any charge. latin. 

«, ed, ing i)eFEND, to drive back ; to oppose. 

^f^ousE, to charge with crime. ^ ed, ing^ «r, ant 



-ty edf ing, ation Claim, to call out ; to demand in law. 



Plea(( to answer a suit in law. «, «4 *^» ^ 

«, ed^ ing, er -R« , «, ed^ ing 

Im y «, edy ing Dis , a, ed, ing 

NoTiFT, to make a note; to make AdvooATEf to plead another's cause 

public by writing. in law. 

8y edy ing «, ed, ing 

^/fbont, to meet face to face ; abuse. Libel, to defame by writing. 

— — «, ed, ing «, ed, ing — • : . 

Judge, to give sentence in causes at Summon, to call to appear, especially 

Uw. in law. 

B, ed, ing a, ed, ing 

J^peaoh, to send, against ; to present SvhvKSSJi, to cite to appear under a 

charges against a public officer. penalty. 

», ed, ing, ment s, ed, ing 

^rsAioN, to put at ; to place before Cite, to call upon to appear, as in 

a judicial bar, or court law. 

s, ed, ing «, ed, ing 
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Praams, to. sit oyer ftnd direot ' i>arBAUD, to deprive another of hii 
s, ed, ing right by fraud. 



i>wuT^ to think apart; to contend <, ed^ ing 

in argnment. i>tSTRAiN, to strain apart ; to mim 

-8, edf ing, ation for debt 



Jdstift, to prove or declare just «; ed^ ing 



■^ edf ing, cation uIxsest, to say to ; to affirm strongly. 



inoiCT, to speak in ; to charge with «, ed, ing 



a crime. A/Fm^^ to set to ; declare with con- 

-«, ed^ ing fidenco. 



JLccvjSE, to blame to ; to charge with «, ed, ing 



any wrong doing. Frustrate; to break ; to bring to 

-», ed, ing naught 



Vindicate, to defend ; justify. », ed, ing — 

— — — -«, ed, ing, ten — — 

FOR.TT-FIPTH STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

Diseases tread upon the heels of men, and threaten the 
existence of health. To guard against them, and expel or 
restrain them in society, a class of men exists, known as 
doctors. The cure of the body is their charge. 

BZEBOISB I. 
NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINGS. 

GOTHia OHARLATari) one who prates much ; a 

Quack, a pretender to skill m medi- q^ac*. 

cine. ^™- 

Are there many quacks in large Doctor, one who has received ^e 

cities! highestdegree in college; one who 

-ery^ ish ^— — ])ractise8 medicine. 



Blistkr, a thin bladder on the skin SuROEon, one who cures woutkIs or 
contaioing a watery substance. bodily hurts by manual operations. 

e ryj ical 

Pestle, an instrument for pounding 
Drug, a dry substance ; medicine. in a mortar. 
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DcmX 0^0 ^l^o deam, extrMti^ and MnMcan; that irldeh eurea. 

makes teeth. 
ry ""^ 

MoBTAB, a veiBel like an inTerted Phthc. what is natural; remedies 

bell used for poanding in. f^P diseases. 

Piij^ a little ball ; a medicine in the {nn 

Ibrm of a balL Enaiaic, one who depends on experi- 

/ncisioN, the act of catting into, as ments ; a charlatan. 

the flesh. ai; imn 

ItfonoN, a medicinal wash. 

BZBBOISB II. 

KAMB8 OF QUAUTDEa. * 

FB^OH. MEDiQiNa/, of a cnratiye nature. 

i2«T0RATiw, that which brings blwk Curaww, tending to cure or heal 

strength and vigor. Medico^ relating to the art of heal- 

Dbuogkd, dosed or tinctured with ^^' 

di^gg. YACOtntf, pertaining to cowa. 

Bwcuefid, having the right effect ; Sopobifk^ producing deep. 

prosperous. Opiat^ causing sleep. 

2^,jQf^ Nabootu;, relieving pain and indhcin^ 

rest 

OwiPEwnf, seeking together; fit or /„gn)iou8, lying in wait; treacher— 

meet o^ 

Malignant, dangerous to life. ^toENWVE, attending to; full of car^ 

Virulent, poisonous, ^^ concern. 

^jsiDuoDS, settUng steadily; very at- j^^^^^ loosening. 

tentive to duty. p^^^^ pertaining to fever. 

ly 

^arsBiENoe^ tried or proved by prac- obbdl 

ticc. 

i^NENT, seen from above ; elevated .fi^^pocnoNDruitf, pertaining to the bel- — 

in favor. ly ; diseased and melancholic. 

CKLEBnATf^ praised ; extolled. HypiiOTie, prodnoing sleep. 
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■ XBBCI8B III. 



or ACnOKK, 



QOftBXC 

BuBTKB, to raise a blister, or bladder 
on the akiii. 

«t ing 



Dkug^ to giye medicine. 

- — 9^ edging 

Apn&sXf to quiet or Bootbe. 

9, edging 

LATDT. 

Houi^y to make soft 
I, «d; ing 



MisnjLTKf to raise up ; to iigbten. 

», ed, ing 

^'iinii.ATB, to goad ; to rouse. 
edging 



Poultice to eorer wiib a soft com- 
poftition. 

«, «d, ing 

AxDfAxx, to give life or figor. 
«, ed, ing 



Be^ 



-, ^ «4 ing 



AmnrtJLTz, to eat about; to remove 
a limb. 

it «d, ing 

PuLTKBizf, to reduce to a fine powder. 

^-M,ed,img 

DimECT, to cut in pieces ; to examine. 

Yaocin AX^ to inoculate with the cow- 
pock. 

i, ed, ing, ion 

/itocuLATE; to put in ; to giye a dis- 
ease by inserting matter in the skin. 

-^ — «, «t ing 



FORTY -SIXTH STUDY. 

AKUSEMENTS. *■ 

The bent bow soon loses its elasticity and becomes useless. 
^ the man who is ever toiling, loses the spring and elas- 
*^^ity of his spirits. Amusements become necessary, and 
^Ixen wisely regulated, form part of a good and happy 
^i^. To regulate them is a common duty of the state and 
*Ae church. 

EXEBCISE I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



GOTHia • 

^AME, sport of any kind. 
Are some games wicked f 



Crigket, a play with bats and balls. 
Ninepins, a plaj with wooden pins 
and bowls. 
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Quorr, a oircular piece of iron used in 

play. 
Baboe, an elegant pleasure boat 
Tacut, a light elegant yeseel. 
Tot, a plaything for children. 
Skatk, a piece of wood shod with 

iron for moving on ice. 
SriLT, a pole with a shoalder used for 

walking. 
Tag, a game of touch ; a game in 

which the person wins who touches 

another. 
Sluoht, trick or art of deceitful 

skill 
Race, a going ; a contest of speed. 



-8y er 



Sport, a play ; any diversion. 
», fui> Mh* fulness, ingly, ive, 



CABDfl^ square littie pieces of painted 
pasteboard for games. 

TiGKBi; somethiag clipped off; a card 
of admission. 

Staoi^ a d^ree ; a platform on which 
actors act 

Bauble, a light trifle or toy. 

Dboll, odd and merry. 
e ry 

DiYEBSiON, that which turns the mind 
from care ; amusement 

Amusement; that which stops or en- 
gages the mind pleasantly. 

Raffle, a game of chance. 

TABLsaua;, pictures ; striking repre- 
sentations. 

Banoe, a leap ; a measured movement- 
to music 



iveness, less, sman 



-«, er 



OELTIGL 

Backgammon, a small fight ; a game 

between two persons. 
Whist, a game at cards. , 
PuzaxE, an instrument to perplex as 

a kind of play. 

FBENCE. 

Chess, a game played on a checkered 

board by two persons. 
Bagatelle, a game played with rods 

and balls on a board. 
Billlards, a play with rods and ivory 

balls on a table with holes at one 

end. 



latin. 



Enigma, a dark saying, designed as i^ 

riddle ; a hidden meaning. 

tical, tieally^ tist 

Thick, a sly deceitful fraud. 

8, ery, ish, ster 

EntertAismefUy that which keeps okt' 

amuses; hospitable care. 
Fasce, a ludicrous play. 
Coronal, a wreath or crown. 
ExcuBBioVf a rambling; a pleasure' 

tour. 
72fLUSioN, that which deceives by fala^ 

showing. 
Aoror, a doer; a stage-player. 
ess ' . 
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BXBBGI8EII. 
KAMEB or QUAUmS. 

Gorma Ludigboim^ full of sport; adapted to 

raise laughter. 
SiHQHTT, tricky or deceitful. ly^ n^g ■ 

^AQQith, sportive ; roguish in sport /jj^jsive, deceiving by false Aow. 

IBXNGH. y ^ 

/H'yxbting, turning aside from care ; 

^LEABantf grateful to the mind or amusing. 

senses ; soothing. ReQVLATedf adjusted to rules. 

— e r, esi, ly, new inNOCENT, not guilty; harmless. 

^Acjtnous, witty and sportive. CorRUprive, tending to break, to de- 

— ■ ly, ness stroy good manners. 

-^tfQunin^, deluding. DecsivabU, that which may be do- 

-4.MTj8iNGi keeping the attention agree- ceived. 

&bly fixed. DvLVsive, tending to mock. 

ly ly, M8S 

-^6TJ8edi used from the right end; car- Desisive, tending to ridicule. 

ried to excess. 

Axjx)waWtf, that may be set or granted. grkkk. 

,,„^ Mock, false; derisive. 

CoMio^ relating to comedy; raismg 
^^Bdeo/y belonging to a farce. mirth. 

4y al, ally 



BZEBOISE III* 
NAMES or AOnONB. 

QOCBic, Sntjff, to take snuflF into the nose. 

8f edy ing 

*^AcK, to run ; to run in contest of 

Bpeed. oELTio. 

''•^^ edging 

^^RT, to play or divert oneself in Posb, to put ; to puzzle. 

any way. Can you pose me with questions ? 

», ed; ing ■ 'M ing, er 

Stilt, to rise or walk on stilts. Puzzle, to perplex. 

--^-B, edging «, «^ tn^r, er* 
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Wabbu; to move from side to aide, latin. 

as a top. 

ft ^ lf^g EnierTAJS, to keep within ; to treat 

hospitablj. 
FRENCH. , -J • ^ ^ 

DivKBTf to turn aside, as the mind DecxiTE, to cause mistake ; to impose 
from oare. upon. 



-«, ed, ing 9^ ed, ing, er 



^MUSE, to stop or keep the attention JDeLVDK, to play deceitfully ; to mock. 

agreeably. «, ed, ing, er 

^ «4 w»gr DtfRiDB^ to laugh at with contempt 

Please^ to smooth or awake agreeable . ^a ing 

feeUngs. • ^ajfflBrr, to offer to view. 

B^ed^ing 9, ed, ing 

Dance; to move to music. 

^ ed, ing gbjbbk. 

Raffle, to cast dice for a stake. 

s, ed, ing MooK, to mimic ; to mimic in de- 

BeotviLE, to delude. rision. 
8, edi ing — 8, ed, ing, er 



CHAPTER XIII. 

KATUBB. 

Home lies behind us. Man has been considered; and 
his pursuits, somewhat carefully examined. The world is 
now before us. From the works of man, we pass to con- 
sider the works of God as seen in nature, and tibus rise up 
to the consideration of himself. Providence is our guide. 

FORTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

NATURE. 

The child naturally proceeds to nature through the works 
of man. The furniture of the house is known before the 
furniture of the world : the words of home precede the 
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wor^ of heaven. To the earth and heavens, we now look. 
S^^^boldt has told ns much about nature in his Cosmos. 



ZEBOISE I. 
NAMn or THIN08. 



nuDiGH. Uniyebse, the heayens and earth ; all 

'^Ox^ boundless and unocenpied , „ 

Place. ^' ^'^ . 

Pt ^ , , . . , CKEATton, all existine thincn ; heayon 

*^CK, where any thing is; a part of a rth 

p^^ ,, , , , Majesty, greatness of appearance. 

^-^QioN, a tract of land ; the space of ^t •/ *i. ^ f L ^- « — 

* » r UNiFORift/^, the same form or manner. 

ea osp ere. , , . Oedkr, regular arrangement of things 

**-trLTiPUOt^, the quahtj of being . 

Humy; numerous. „ -^ vi ^ i 

»» •'. ^, X i. i. « . KKGDLaniy, agreeable to rule. 

*^*<ccK88um, the act of following or- .. f 

derly: due order of action. ^. . * . , „ 

A^ „ ,. * , J. 2>WTRiBDTfon. the act of dealing out» 

-^^KSMsmge. a collection of bodies. n. . 

ri « . • 1 disposing. 

^^^ANDEDB, greatness : that which en- „ '^ ^ ,.,. ., , 

,- ,° , ' PfrMANKNCB, abiding through; con- 
nobles the souL ... ,, 

js» ^ . . • ^ _x • tmumg the same. 

-^ncBAimnefU, smgmg into a certain p^,^^^^ intricacy; entanglement 
state; a wonderful effect, espe- 
cially of delight OMML 

,.„^ Cosmos, order; the universe as a 

LATIN. ' 

well-ordered and beautiful whole. 

■^^ATure, that which is brought forth ; Chaos, the confusion of matter pre- 
the xmiyerse. yious to its orderly arrangement 

al, ally — — Phenomenon, appearance ; a visible 

^n ^ al, ally event 

SXBB0I8E II. 

NAMES OF QUALTTIES. 

PBJCNGH. MeasuroA/^, that may be measured. 

Im , that may not 

SPAaoM^ of great extent /mposiNO, laying on ; adapted to im- 
UfaomnDedy not bounded ; limitless press strongly, 

in extent ly 
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iKVABiabUf not ehangeable; abiding IndmoLvble, that may not be 

in the same state. solved ; abiding in union. 
CKASsleaSj without a pause ; constant y , neM 



•fy J)e8rKucTible, that may be torn down. 



Succsaaivef following orderly. In /n^w, y 



-iy FAMiLiar, pertaining to a family ; ac- 

Variable, that yaries ; changeable. quaint ed with. 

Uh 

I.AXIN 

CompREHENstoe, holding together ; 

^MENSE, not measurable ; unbounded. embracing much. 

ly^ Hy SmEREo/, belonging to the stars. 

lAimlcBty without bounds or limits. 

GREEK. 

Termino^^, that may be bounded. 

In Chaotu^ resembling chaos ; disorderly. 

Mi7ta6^ that which changes. Cosmico/, relating to the world or 

Im universe. 

Stable, firm, immovable. PHTSica/, pertainmg to nature or 

Un , not natural bodies. 

Mtsterioim, shut ; profoundly secret Phenomxno/, pertaining to appearance 
lyy ne8s or effects. 

EXEBOISE III. 
NAMES or ACnONB. 

GOTHia Place, to set or fix some where. 



-a, ed, ing 



Seem, to be like ; to appear. Establish, to make firm. 

Does the sun seem to be flat? ^. ^ • ^ 



-. -«, ed, ing, ly, in^ly ^ ^ j. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

. ' ^ Measure, to ascertain the suse oP 

Shivkr, to break or shatter in pieces. ' . • 



*, ed, ing Fix, to set or make stable. 
Shatter, to shiver, as a tree by light- - . 



^^^' , ^ncHANT, to sing into; to produe- 
s, ed, xng —— ^^^^^^ 

Rumble, to make a low heavy sound, , . 

r^ *» *^ ^^9 — 

as thunder. •> . • . .i_ 

c/oriTiNUE, to remain together; 

FRENCH. abide. 

/mposE, to lay ; to strike forcibly. 9, ed, ing 
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J^resmfE, to keep ; to support Lncrr, to bound in any way. 

^ ed; inff «, ed, inff 

Obdeb, to dispose regularly. 

LATnr. », «d, ing 

Obdai27, to set in order ; to constitate. 

-^^'^""lOKi^ to bound oflf ; to fix the «; *4 ing 

^its. - iZtfNEW, to make new, restore. 

A «4 ing — ; «, ed, ing 

^^TK, to make or fashion ; to form JTmtbibute, to deal out» divide and 
o'lt of nothing. arrange. 

«t ing if edf ing 



POBTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

TIIE EABTH. 

-Tffl: eaxth is our world. It is known gradually. By a 
^^es of excursions, we go forth into its broad jBelds, coasts 
*^d seas Land, water and air are studied. 

EZBBOISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

Gorma Spot, a certain place. 

Dat ^ . ,. « LuLi^ a rest after a storm. 

^-^ a winding valley. 



g •**^e dales agreeable places ? OKLna 

^-^•^ the edge of a steep place, as 

iiver. Alps, a huge mass; a mountain in 

^^*^, a sand bank ; a chain of rocks Italy. 

^ ^Oar the surface of the water. tne, pertaining to 

^^^ a collection of water, commonly Cbag, broken and ragged rock. 

*^C8h. y, edf ness 

^^^ mist or yapor. Glen, a watered valley. 

^[^^ y, ness Bog, a marsh or quagmire ; a peat 

^^, a thick mist valley. 



\ tneit y 



^*^ deep mud. Plain, a large level tract of land. 

-y Channel^ the bed of a river. 

11 
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FKENGB. "HxBBOffe, a ooUeotion of herl 

grass. 

Mouino«s a high eley.tion of land. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^„ ^f , ^^^ly, 

riagef -^hain 

Vallkt, a low tract of land between latin. 

hills. 

Plateau, flat high land ; table lands. ^"^ * narrow passage of w«1 

PreciPiCK, a steep descent of land. ^^^^^ a narrow chasm. 

Isle, a tract of land surrounded by TEMPERATMr^, the state of a bo 

^j^|.gp^ regard to heat or cold. 

River, a large stream of water. PenmsvLA, a tract of land a 

Region, a tract of land of large ex- surrounded by water. 

^^j^^ Ocean, the collection of salt wa 

• 

Rock, a rough mass ; a huge stone. *^ 

^y, iness BBCLivrfy, a slope of land. 

C/nTouE, that which is twisted; the Country, land near a city; the 

outline of any thing. o^ * state. 

EeuxF, the boldness or projection of "^***^ ■'*^*» -manners - 

a thing above a surface, as the re- Territort, the land of a pers< 

lief of mountains. state. 

Cleft, a split, or opening. ' — ^ 

Vein, a seam, as of a rock. Cavity, a hollow place. 

Port, a harbor or haven. «„„™, 

* . GREEK. 

Forge, strength ; active power. 

Deluge, an overflowing of water. Chasm, a cleft ; a fissure. 



BZEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALTTIES. 

GOTHia FBENOB. 

Damp, moist air ; somewhat moist YvRtile fruitfoL 



Is the earth damp ? 



ity 



^* Fruit^u/, bearing fruit abandaii 
Stons^, full of stones. ^^^ ^^^ 



BRkCKish, somewhat salt , ^^ i^ ^^^^ 



-ness 



Moist, somewhat wet 



OELTia ure,ne»8 



RooKy, abounding in rooks, or 
Gloomy, obscure ; dismal. stones. 
/y, nes8 CuLxrvo^^d^ tilled or improved. 
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yet, when examined, they may all be reduced to sixty ele- 
ments, forty-Jive of which are metals. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMIS or THINQfl. 

Gorma Ruby, a carmine-colored precious 

Zofo, a brilliant blniBh white metal. ^ °^' 

l8 Jeraey zinc yery fine J ^"^ aAining solid body 

NiCKLEy a metal of a reddish white ^ 

color, hard and maUeable. ^«^^^ » ^^^ ^^ ^'^^^J * ^^<7 

CoBALi; a metal of a grayish white stone. 

color, and easfly reduced to powder. ^^^"^ * ^^ "^ limestone. 

Bismuth, a yellowish or reddish white latim. 

metal, very brittle. 

QuABiz, a kind of eilex, or sand or Cbtstal, a mineral of a regular 

^{q^ shape, as a cube. 

Talg, a mineral of an oily touch and -^labas^^t, a soft mineral composed 

magnesian nature. of sulphur and lime. 

Slag, the dross of metal Gypsum, a mineral composed of sul- 

SoDA, a mineral of a whitish and al- P^^^ and lime. 

kaline nature. Magnet, a loadstone ; a kind of iron 

ore. 

OELTia ^fc 

SiAB. a thin piece of marble or other ^f'?^»' «» attraction between par- 

tides of different bodies. 

. * 1 J i. t J -4<TBACTto«, the power which draws 

Adamant, a loadstone; a very hard , _. ^ . '^ 

bodies together, 
stone. 

jr^^NCH. RepmAionf the power by which 

bodies recede from each other. 

UocsK, a large mass of stony matter. JS^osion, the act of eating away. 

- — y^ iness — — Corsosion, the act of eating or wear- 

salt, salt dug from the earth. ing away slowly. 

oil, petroleum, or oil found in Lustrk^ brightness. 

coal mines. 

Qdabey, a pit from which stone is greek. 

dug. EuEOTRietVy, quality of amber; a 

SuTE, a clayey stone that splits subtle fluid in all bodies. 

readily. Onyx, a nail ; a precious stone used 
»i y for cameos. 
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■ XSKCI8S III. 



HAMB OF Acnoaa. 



OOTHICX 

Dbbzli; to scatter; to rain Tery fine 

drops. 

Is driaEzle fine rain ff 

^ ed, ing 

Gldooi^ to shine feebly, as stars in 

doodj nights. 

», ed, ing 

Olabi^ to give a clear bright li^t 

«, ed, ing 

LowxB, to descend gloomOj. 

«, ed, ing 

Flabi» to flatter with glare. 

«,ed; ing 

Blow, to drive as a current of air. 
», ing 



Blew, did 

Sparkler to glisten or glimmer. 
i, ed, ing 

OELTia 

Flash, to blaze out suddenly. 
et, ed, ing 

YxEB, to turn as the wind. 

«, ed, ing 

Okash, to crush, as thunder. 
$tf ed, ing 



uIbati; to bring low; to d 

9, edging 

Rakft, to make rare; to 

expand. 
et, ed,img 

LATEX. 

Burt, to send forth, as rays. 

1, ed, ing 

MoY^ to change place. 

M,ed, ing 

Re , a,ed, ing 

.fibupsK, to obscure or darken, at the 

earth the sun. 

9, ed, ing 

ApPKASi, to come to, as the eye; to 

become yisible. 
9,ed,ing 



Ee- 
DU- 



; t, edging - 
-9,ed,ing 



J)ecuin, to bend downwardL 

«, ed, ing 

Di/wsE, to pour or spread far. 

8,ed, ing 

RiLDiate, to throw out rays, as light 

a, ed, ing, ion -^^— 

Culminate, to grow, or go upward. 
9, ed, ing 



riPTIETH STUDY. 



lONEBALS. 



The materials of tlie eartli and heavens come into no- 
tice. They are minerals, and exist in great variety. And 
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yet, when examined, they may all be reduced to sixty ele- 
^ff^^'f^i forty-five of which are metals. 

BXBBCISE I. 
HllOB or THINQ0. 

oomia RuBTy a carmine^olored preoious 

2w(i a briUiant bluish white metal. **^°®- 

^ Jersey zinc very fine ? ^^^ * tUxmmg solid body 

^iCKiB, a metal of a reddish white ^ 

color, hard and maUeable. Agatk, a kind of quarto; a flinty 

^am; a metal of a grayish white ■^°®- 

color, and easily reduced to powder. ^^^^ » ^^^ of limestone. 

fiisxuTH, a yellowish or reddish white latin. 

metal, yery brittle. 

QuAM^ a kind of eilex, or sand or Cktstai^ a mineral of a regular 

flint shape, as a cube. 

Talc^ a mineral of an oily touch and -^labas/w, a soft mineral composed 

magnesian nature. of sulphur and lime. 

SuG, the dross of metal. Gypsum, a mineral composed of sul- 

SoDA, a mineral of a whitish and al- V^^^ ^^^ li™e- 
kaline nature. Magnet, a loadstone ; a kind of iron 

ore. 
OELTia ^^c 

SL4B, a thin pieee of marble or other ^/I^rfy. »» attraction between par- 

. tides of different bodies, 

stone. 

Adamant, a loadstone; a very hard -^f^^--^ »•»« P0''«' '"<* ^"'» 
. bodies together. 

YBXsca. RepvLsionf the power by which 

bodies recede from eacli other. 

UoGK, a large mass of stony matter. Jg^aoston, the act of eating away. 

y, tne98 Coraosum, the act of eating or wear- 

m//, salt dug from the earth. ing away slowly. 

oil, petroleum, or oil found in Lusxbx, brightness. 

coal mines. 

QuABBT, a pit from which stone is greek. 

dug. EuEOTRict/y, quality of amber; a 

Slate, a clayey stone that splits subtle fluid in all bodies. 

readily. Onyx, a nail ; a precious stone used 
»f y for cameos. 
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Bush, a branching shrub. yEavtabUf that wluch grows ; a plant 

Snao, a sharp branch of a tree in a Bun, a gem ; the young shoot of a 

river. plant 

Juice, the sap of plants or fruit. Tuup, a yariegated, bulbous^ flowe^ 

y ing plant 

Husk, the rough coyering of some Eglantine, the sweet-brier. 

grains. Rose, roddy ; a well-known plant 
y, nett y, ate, -fingered — — 

DANnEuoN, the lion's tooth; a well- 

OELTia -_ ' 

Jmown flower. 

Fib, a tree of the pine tribe. Sage, a common aromatic herb. 

Pink, a small flowering plant sacred Lemon, the fruit of a tree oultiyated 

to Joye. here only in hot-houBe& 

BuNGH, a cluster of the same kind, as tree 

of pinks. Onion, a bulbous root used for food. 

Tuft, a collection of small things^ as Parsley, a plant whose leayei are 

grass. used in cooking. 

FRENCH. 

LATDf* 

PuHPKiN, a running plant that bears 

large fruit Herb, a plant with a soft stemwhieh 

Plant, that which shoots ; any kind dies eyery year. 

of yegetable. Vine, a woody climbing plant ^ 
, to set out plants. yields grapes. 



•ed, ing, er ry, -yard, tage 



Grape, a bunch ; a berry of the yine. Lil^, a plant of a bulbous root 

-vine, a climbing plant handed 

Peach, a tree and its fruit of the ^^ ^ j^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^1,^^^ 
stone kind. 

Branch, the arm or shoot of a tree. greek. 
y 

Gourd, a plant, and also its fruity like Mtrrh, a bitter juice obtained from 

the pumpkin. Arabia. 

Lilac, a shrub that bears a sweet Balsam, an aromatio oily substanee 

flower. obtained from certain plants. 



I 
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BXBBOISEII. 
ITAiaS OF QUAUTIES. 

GOTHia Y]EOETa5/«; belonging to plants. 

Vekno/, pertaining to spring. 
SciUQOT, rough and rugged. Pkrennici/, belonging to that which 

— — ed, ness i^^ 

FRENCH. FRAGRAfi/, sweet-scented, odorous. 

^y» ce 

nj^ed, withered, deprived of color. jj^^en^ diffusing a sweet smell. 

■D«OAYtfdi deprived of life and beauty. ^ 

Ldxurwiw, abounding in growth. j^^^ pertaining to the flower. 

*y, *»*M LioNEOiM^ of the nature of wood ; 

A2i.Muai, belonging to a year ; yearly. wooden. 

^y £x\3BviBantf growing richly ; fertile. 

Succulent, juicy. ^f, ly 

Hnao/, pertaining to herbs. Escu/en^, that which is eatable. 

Sororo/, pertaining to, or of the na- ^^^^^^^ furnished with leaves. 

ture of s^s. FRAOt/«. easily broken, weak. 

Febboim, consisting of fibres. 

GREEK. 
LATIN. 

LuxuRian^, abundant in gi'owth. Bulbous, containing bulbs, as the 



-/y, ee onion. 



BXBBCISE III. 

NAMES OF ACnONB. 

Gorma f&enoh. 

Sprout, to shoot as the seed of a ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ branches. 

P^*°*- . B, ed, ing, Uss 

«, ed, ing -g^^ ^ p^^ ^^^^i shoots. 

Wilt, to begin to wither. ^ ^ ^.^ 

a, ed, ing Flower, to put forth flowers. 

toiv^to pros per; to g row well ^ ^ .^^ ^^^^ 

- «, ea, ing Fade, to lose color, to wither. 

CELTIC. «, edf ing 

Wither, to cause to fade ; to become Ramift, to make or to shoot into 
^ly. branches. 

«, ed, ing », «^ i^9 
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DeoAYf to pass to destmctioiL 
9, ed, ing 



LATIN. 



GERMma/tfy to bud, to yegetato. 

«, ed, ing 

V£GETa/«, to grow, as a plant. 



-«, ed, ing 



Flourish, to iucrease or grow lux- 
uriantly. 

LuxuBiato, to grow with great exu- 
berance. 

«, ed, ing 



PIP T Y -SECOND STUDY. 

AKIMALS. 

AndoXs axe organized beings, having life, sensation and 
perception. They exist in vast multitudes in all parts of 
the earth — on land, in water, and in air. 

We commonly speak of them as fishes, reptiles, insects, 
birds, and animals proper. 



EZEBCISB I. 



NAMES OF THINOB. 



dOTHia 



Kid, a young goat 

Are kids playful ff 

ling — 

Cub, the young of beasts. 

PusSy tbe fondling name of a oat 

Pio, a young hog. 

Tallow, the fat of animals. 

Pip, a disease of chickens. 

Bass, the name of a species of fish 

like the perch. 
Rabbit, an animal with long ears and 

hind legs. 

hurrowy a place 

Bunt, a dwarfish animal. 

DuoK, a fowl that lives in water and 

plunges. 



Dog, a domestic animal. 

y to follow as a dog. 

ed, ing, edly 

EiDBB, a sea duck haying fine down. 
Snipe, a bird with long slender bill 
Yampibu, the name of a bat 
GxTLi^ a sea bird with long wings. 

f to cheat 

ed, ing, et — — 

Down, the fine soft feathers. 
Sluq, a kind of naked snaiL 
Mane, the hair on the neck of an 

animal. 
Wing, the limb of a bird by which it 

flies. 
Gill, a gland or organ by which 

fishes breathe. 
Laib, the couch of a wild beast 
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^BMUBf ihe jooDg of the dog rao«. 
Sbxqcp^ an animal like a lobster. 
Scallop, a small shell fiah. 
^WDKDBB, a flat fish. 
^"^ the point or bill of a bird, 
^w, the crop of a bird. 



Minnow, the name of some tctj 

small kinds of fish. 
Pa&rot, a remarkable climbing bird. 
Falcon, a hawk trained to hmiting. 

«r, rtf 

Martin, the wall-swallow. 
OsTKic^ the strutter ; a large and re- 
markable bird. 
^oq, what pushes; swine or large Pigeon, a bird of the fowl tribe. 

pig. Chamois, a goat-like animaL 

^^Q, small; the name of multitudes Fawn, a young deer. 



oELna 



of insects. 
■ y, ineia 



C)at, an animal that lives on flesh, 

and is of the tiger tribe. 
^OBBT, a kind of falcon. 
S^ET, hard fat 

Tbail^ the track of an animaL 
Snout, -the nose of a hog. 
Paw, the daw or foot of a beast of 

prey. 

FBENOH. 

Peabi^ clear; a white round body feet in length, 
found in the shell of a pearl oyster. Ltnx, an animal like the common 
-diver, -oysteTf y • cat, haying strong sight. 



Palfret, a horse used for state. 
Beef, an animal of the ox tribe ; alio 

the flesh. 
ANTLer, the branch of the deer^s horn. 

LATIN. 

Camel^ a large quadruped used for 
carrying burdens in Asia and 
Africa. 

Pantheb, a flesh-eating animal of the 
cat species, and the size of a dog. 

Dolphin, a whale-like animal, ten 



Cabp, a perch-like fish, fine for ponds. Asp, a small poisonous serpent^ whose 

Stuboeon, one that turns up the mud ; bite produces death without pain, 

a large oartilaginons fish. Oobai^ a secretion of plant-like ani- 

Jat, a bird of the crow family. mals. 



EZBBOISB II. 



NAMES OF QITALITIIB. 



GOTHIO. 



Huge, swollen; larger 
er, e%t 



Shy, avoiding approach. 
Is a rabbit shy ? 

«r, est - 

Sportive, tending or given to play. Shrill^ sharp and piereing. 



OELTIOi 



■ly^ neaa 



•er, ett 
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VBJCNOH. 

Meaobe^ thin and lean. 

/y, ne88 

Roan, a bay or sorrel color. 
Timid, fearful j wanting courage. 

— ty 

FiEBCB, savage and crueL 
-er, est, ly, new 



PoisoNat<«, haying the nature of poi- 
son ; impairing or destroying life. 



SATAASy partaking.of the forest; wild 

LATIN. 

Domestic, pertaining to the house. 
CARmroRotM, feeding on flesh. 
GRAMiNivoRotM, feeding on grass. 
Rapacious, given to plunder. 

/y, nets 

YoBAOiotts, greedy in eating ; raven- 
ous. 



EZBBOISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnONS. 



GOTHia 

Crouch, to stoop low. 

Does the dog crouch f 
TwnTEB, to make quick trembling 

sounds, as the swallow. 

ed^ ing 

Cbjiwi^ to move by drawing the body 

along. 

edf ing 

Skulk, to lie in secret. 
-ed, ing, er 



O&uNT, to murmur like a hog. 

1, ed, ing 

Hum, to make a sound like bees. 

—ed, ing 

Snap, to bite suddenly ; break short 

ed, ing 

Skip, to move with light leaps. 

ed, ing, er 

Swio, to drink with large draughts. 

ed, ing 

Duck, to dip under water. 

«, ed, ing 

Warble, to shake the notes of song. 
9, ed, ing 



Jump, to bound by leaps. 

8, ed, ing 

ScAMPEB, to run with irregular speed. 

ed, ing 

Stabt, to move suddenly from firight 

ed, ing 

Howl, to cry like a dog mourning. 

ed, ing 

Flap, to -move the wings. 

ed, ing, er 

Quack, to cry like a duck. 
Floundeb, to toss as a horse in the 
mipe. 



-8, ed, ing 



Raven, to rage ; to devour eagerly. 

8, ed, ing, otu 

CmBP, to make the noise of small 

birds. 

— ^ ed, ing 

Cbaunch, to crush in the mouth. 

es, ed, ing 

Fbisk, to skip as young animals. 

8, ed, ing 

Pbance, to spring or bound as a spi> 

rited horse. 
9, ed, ing 



FBnroB. 
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^^^lt; to shed the feathera Hoot, to cry »8 in owL 

— «dl inff — — — <dl ifig 

^^AijL^ to scream out as a child. 
" — •, ed, ing 

oELTia Push, to move with pressure. 

^^JiiK, to loiter in wait I^^l T 'Z x. ^ • vi 
.^ , . Pant, to heave the heart quickly. 
— edy %ng . ^ ^ 

^iCK, to strike with the foot ^ ''/^ ^^ . ^, 
, . Trot, to step quickly, 
tt^ tnjr, er , . 

HoviBBL to hang suspended over, as a „ * . , -. ., i 

^'r7 ^^ "*® ^^ ** eagle. 
^ • -— ^ «^ ««5' 

CowiR, to bend down through fear. * j . 

ee^tngr 

Paw, to draw the fore foot along the g&kek. 

ground. 

• tdf ing GaowL, to snarl angrily, as a dog. 

Toss, to throw up. », ed^ ing 

edf ing —^ 

CHAPTER XIV. 
KB0E8SABT THINGS. 

We have passed over the chief objects that attract attri- 
tion in art and nature. There are others lying back of 
these which remain to be brought to view. These Sire form, 
quantity, place^ titne, power and motion. Without these, we 
could form no notion of the others. They are necessary 
things — ^necessary to the existence and knowledge of all 
other things. 

PIPTY-THIBD STUDY. 

EXBBOISB I. 
NAlfES OF THINGB. 

FRENOH. Space, unoccupied place; boundless 

QuAKTt/y, the quality expressed by so place, 
much. »<>"« 
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Plaoi^ where any thing i& Ssptrvt, the measure of a thmg. 

PowKB, that on which an event de- DuRATum^ continuance in time, 

pends. ExTUUto/tty, the quality of being 

-ful, less, fully without ub. 

Succss&ionf a following or order of iNTERNo/t^y, the quality of being 

things. within us. 

Cause, that which urges; that which Pbdlabt, the first in order of time or 

produces an effect rank. 

Necessabt, something indispensable ; 

^^™' the absolute. 

Form, the outline or shape of any NsoEsamr, that which must and can- 
thing, not be otherwise. 

Morton, aotiye power ; change of Efgfxjt, that which is made ; an erent 

place. or work. 

Uh ExwTxsiGEf state of being. 



PIPTY-rOURTH STUDY. 

FORM. 

Form is the outline or shape of things. It appears in 
great variety ; but in all cases, can be reduced to a triangle. 
Form is of much importance. It is a source of pleasure. 

EXBBCISEI. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

OELTzo. FiouBE, the outline form; inclosed 

space. 
Square, a figure having four equal Anole, the space between two lines 
sides and one of its angles a right meeting in a point 

ftiigle. vlar, ularly 

£i>oe; what is sharpened ; border. rp^ ^ figure 

j^j.j,,OH. ^^9^ ^ *^ *"S^® including the 

fourth of a circle. 
Point, the end of any thing ; also po- CtrcLE, a figure, every part of whose 
sitioiL outline is equally distant from the 

BurwKGEj upon the face ; the distance centre, 
between lines. Bound, a limit 
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^^AHGiN, border or edge. Globs, a round solid body, ererj 

al — ^ — part of whose surface is equally 

^oniouBy the outline. distaot from the centre. 

^Lur, the lifting np of a figure ; tUar^ ate, tde 

prominence. Curve; bent between two points. 

T^ANQBNT, a right line touching but ^UNKar, pertaining to — — • 

not crosssing a curve. Lnirr, the utmost extent. 

-— ial ^«« 

Boeder, the edge of any thing. 
1^1™' Canrant, the limit, or extreme border. 
FoBif, the outline of any thing. 
fr, al, ation greek. 

Line, distance between two points. 

- ar, al, aUy Cube, a solid figure having six equal 

Solid, heavy; distance between sur- square sides, 

faces. ^ *^ 



ReetAJUQLE, a fourndded figure whose Spheric a round solid body, as a 
opposite sides are equal and angles globe, 
right angles. «««'. *<^<^^y 



EXBBCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITDOS. 

QELTio, Straight, direct between two points. 

CuRV«i bent between two points. 
Square, even, having four equal sides p^uNDtcM^ar, belonging to that 
and four right angles. ^hicl^ ^^ngs down, as a plumb 

BLENCH. li'^^ J ^P ^°<1 d«^- 

ly 

SuperviOLal, belonging to the surface. Oblique, inclined from a straight line* 

ly — • ly, ty 

FiGused^ adorned with figures. TVa^i^vxasE, lying across. 

GiBOu/ar, pertaining to a circle. Cbnvsx, rounding like a balL 

%PTBjd, winding round a cylinder. ConoAVB, hollowed. 

SEBPEXTtn^, winding like a serpent. 

^^^^^' LiNEa/, pertaining to lines. 

Solid, hard and firm. FoRMoftw, having power to give 
Plane, level, even of surface. form. 

BxanuNEar, pertaining to a straight DiREcrton, the course of a body mov- 
line^ ing in a straight line. 
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DivsKOKKT, ineUniog outward. 
OoMTzaaKNT, indiniiig inward. 



HoBooHTo/, pertaming to the 
zon ; parallel with it. 

h 



Paro/LXLy Bide by lide ; equally dis- 
tant at eyery point 



EXEBCISB III 



HAXBI OF AOnONB. 



FRKNGH. 



LATOr. 



CofiiPABfl^ to Btretoh round; to enyi< 



Form, to giye shape to any thing. 
j; ed, ing, er 



ron. 



-«, ed, ing 



jB«- 



En 1 j; ed^ ing 

Bound, to limit ; to mark the outline. 

«, ed, ing 

^ TERMiNa/«, to make an end. 

«, ed, ing 

Border, to confine with an edge. 

», ed^ ing 

iSurRouND, to indoee, encompaaa. 
JS'nviRox, to encompasB. 
Limit, to bound. 
■^ edging 



, «, ed, ing, er 
-, a, edging — 



FiauR^ to mould into a figure. 

«, ed, ing 

OiroLK, to go round ; to inoloee. 

», ed, ing 

En > to oloee within. 



-4, edging 



MU 

In ^ », ed, ing 

Ldt^ to draw, or bound with lines. 
^ «d; ing 



Uhder- 



-f K ed, ing 



SoLiDiFT, to make solid, as water into 
ice. 

tf«, ed, ing 

GuRYi^ to bend into a cunre. 

a, ed, ing 

ConriKE, to inclose or bound. 
», <* *ng 



Sphere, to form into roundneea. 

8, ed, ing 

Cube, to form into a cube ; to raise a 

number to the third power. 
», ed, ing 



FIFTY-FIFTH STUDY. 



QUANTITY, 



Quantity is any thing that can be measured. It is the 
answer to the question, How much ? It comes up con- 
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^bUv 



ntly before the mind, and should be applied to all sab- 
ots. Quantity is the object of arithmetic and geometry. 



ZEBOIBB I. 



NAXn OF THINGB. 



OOlHia 



MxjQBf a heap ; great in qaantitj. 
DoLLAB, a silyer or gold coin worth 
one hundred cents. 

GELTia 

Bulk, size of any thing ; a part of a 

building jutting out. 

y, ine9Sf -head 

SooB^ a notch; a mark to count 

with; twenty. 
Lkaoui^ a distance of three miles. 

IBXNOH. 

CiPHEB, a mark in arithmetic denot- 
ing the absence of quantity. 

Tally, a piece of wood on which 
notches stand for numbers. 

I>o23EN, twelve in number. 



QoAVtity, so much ; any thing that 
can be measured. 

Ddib, a silver coin, the tenth part of 
a dollar. 

Cjqii^ a copper coin, the one hun- 
dredth part of a dollar. 

TixBCE, a third ; a cask that is the 
third of a pipe. 

LATIN. 

Magni^u<2s, extent or size. 

SizB, bulk or extent. 

Emssiont the act of extending ; the 

dimensions of a thing. 
DiuEssum, the extent of a body; 

length, breadth and thickness. 
QuABTKB, the fourth part 
OuNGB, a weight of different value. 
Pound, weight ; a weight of twelve 

or sixteen ounces. 



BXEBCISE II. 



NAIOS OF QUAUTIBS. 



OOTHia 



^Tms, having all its parts. 

ComposrrE, made up of parts ; divisi 
MuGH, a heap ; great in quantity. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^y^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^, 

Odd^ not even ; not divisible into 

equal parts. 



LATIN. 



FRKNOH. 



SxPABA^, that may be removed fr( 
Copious^ in great quantity or plenty. the rest 
/y , neaa In 
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SxPAKATs, diyided from the rest Tboo, of yalue ; a number diyisible 

ImuKssKf unbounded ; g^eat onl j by one. 

FnAcmoNo/, belonging to fraotionsy or CABDiNa/, cliie^ primary, as one. 

parts of numbers. Ordino/, belonging to order ; denot- 

Degdco/, belonging to the tenth ; ing order, as first 

numbered by ten. 

EXBBCISE III. 

NAlfXS OF AOnOMS. 

OELTia LATIN. 

SooEE, to notch to count with; to ^„k^, to stretch out 

'"^^ for chippmg. ^ ^^ .^ 

i, ea, %ng CompuTK, to cast together; to sum 

FRKNOH. up ; to yalue. 

Tally, to number by notches; to i>«MONSTEflrf«, to show; to proye be 

agree. yond doubt 

a. ed, ifig — ', ed, ing 

Measube, to stretch ; to find the quan- Solve, to loose ; to clear up difficult 

tity of a thing. questions. 

8, ed, ing »» ^^ *^ 

Count, to number by telling; to sum Quabter, to diyide into four parte. 

up. «» «< *^9 



m edL ing Abound, to have in abundance. 



CALOULo^e, to reckon with pebbles ; to ^ ^» ^^9 

QQxmt. SeFAJBLATE, to dividc from the rest 

«, ed, ing ^ ^ ^'Hf 



FIFTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

FLAGS. 

Place is where any thing is. It comes up to view when- 
ever we think of any object, and requires to be carefully 
observed. The knowledge of place is important. Geogra- 
phy is mainly occupied with places On the earth's surface. 
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BZBBaiSE I. 
HAXBI OF THINCM9. 

m 

60THIG. nXNOH. 

Plaoi^ where any UiiDg is. 
CTnDKB, on the nether side ; beneath i>i8TAN0E, space between two plabet. 

something else. Snvatum, location in place. 

JfeLOW, by the low in place ; nnder PresjBsr, near at hand ; hard by. 

or low down. 
Ajteb, behind in place. 

Hhuc, in this place. Location, the act of placing ; a par- 

On, in contact with the npper sup- tioular situation. 

face * upon. Position, a location ; a relative place. 

Spot, a small place, or extent. ^"^ ^^ 'oc^ position of a place. 

Jjomnest, state of being high. BLKVAxion, the act of raising; a high 

position. 
ALTUude, the state of being high. 

■ ZBBOISB II. 

VAKXB OF QUALITIES. 

QOTHia LATIN. 

Askant, across or obHque in place. ^^o^*^ belonging to what is laid ; be- 

longing to place. 

nmnoH. 7"^"' ^ ~ , 

JieuoTE, distant m place. 



Disianty remote in place ; far be- ^y, nM» 

tween. Se^SLODedt shut off in place ; secret 
ReraxDf sednded in place. Pbiyatb; stripped of company; sep- 
/SUmbxt, separated ; hid. arate. 
SeqBOVgTKMd, secluded. PunLic, open to all. 
Saobxd, holy or venerable. ty, ity 

BZEBOISEIII. 

lUMIS OF AOnONS. 

OOTma IRVNCH. 

Pin^ to set or plant Plaoic; to settle in some place. 
g^ing ^^ing 
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SnruATi^ to place in nght^ or a oer- latin. 

tain place. Locate; to lay in some place ; to 
1, edging g^^^ 

SecBXTK, to hide away in some place. . ^ ^^^ 



«, ed, tng SeoujDR, to shut ofiF from others. 

HeriBx, to conceal away from others. - ^ ^^ 



J, edf tng ^ ConcEALy to keep close from observa- 

SeqvYSTKRf to separate ; to put aside. tion* hide. 

•41, edging ^ *-8, ed, ing 



Bound, to confine ; to set limits. ^evatk, to raise up in place. 
«, ed, ing ,^ ^^ ^-^ 



FIFTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

TIME. 

Time is the place of events, and measures their duration. 
We naturally think of it, when any thing happens. It is 
of great value. To improve it, is a good sign of wisdom. 

EXEB0I8E I. 
KAlfEB OF DIVIBX017B. 

GOTHia PresKSTf now, at this time. 

, , . , . . , Season, one of the qnarters of the 

After, behind m time ; later. ^^ 

SmoE, that is passed ; after a certain ^^^ 



time mentioned Intervu^ space of time between 

Herbaiteb, behind the present time ; events. 

later than now. Session, the time during the sitting of 

Then, at a certain time mentioned. ^^y {^q^j ^f men. 



FBENOH. 



LATIN. 



^nooBE, once more. Hour, season, and then twenty-fourth 

Seoond, the sixtieth part of a minute. part of a day. 



hand, the pointer of a watch. — - — Ig 



Past, beyond in time ; before now. MmrrrE, small ; the sixtieth part of an 
OonTisoane€, the state of proceeding hour, 
^nstanti J. — _ hand, the pointer of a watch. 






jtan, 

tuBtrtdkaoL 

iijr 

CAUSDMEf a reenter of 



Dao, the time of 

Dnuzna; eontmnanas m tmiL 



Tcoiiv tniKL 
MoMPt; the ■niTTit finaoaqf 



ft P"*"* of tUDft 



Imcw««b ewo 



Epocb; ft atop : a fixed point ia time ; 

aloo tho »p«c« Ixtwe^Q eradi 
/'«noD. ruand about ; th«n a {.torikm 

of time. 

ieoL ieally 

Tux, the time whxvh auv thio^ latts ; 

the limits o( a thing:*:» duratioo. 



■ XBBCI8I IX. 



QW Qcauma. 



AnttcKDwaet^ going before in tim^ 
7Van<iE«T. paftutig awar; lasting a 

short time. 
TVoiutnoBT, abiding a ahort time. 



-netit- 



Bmr, of ■hort doration. 

h 



MoMKNTABT, lasting an instant 
/imAN^anfouji. done in a moment 
Ayyvai yearly. 



Comarml, proeecding witlioiit c«aa- ^jtssiAi, lasting two yeara. 

in& Pctxnniau Iftsting from year to yaar, 

h /mitial. relating to the beginning. 

PerFBual, lasting through time. PuNcrua/, pertaining to a point ; ftt 

h the point of time. 

GaADva^ pertaining to steps ; adyano- SubssqvEST, following after in time. 

ing alowlj. /y . 

i^ra. DiURNo/, relating to the day, dailj, 

Pmob, first in the order of time. NooruRNa/, relating to the night 

AnteajoB^ before in time. TmcPOBa/, relating to time. 

XZBBOIBB III. 
NAMM OF ACTIONS. 

rBxsaa, PerpvrvAtK, to continue from time to 

CwinxuB, to proceed on in time. **™®- , . 

— 8, ea, tng — — — 
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Situate^ to place in sights or * oer- latin. 

tain place. Logatb; to laj in some place ; to 
$,ed,ing ^^.^1^ 

SecBXTEf to hide away in some place. , ^ (^ 



«, «f, ing /SfeoLUD^ to shut off from others. 



Jienxt, to conceal away from others. - w ^ 

», edf ing Cotujeal, to keep close from ohaerva- 

iS«Qus8TEB, to separate ; to put aside. ^^^^ . y^^q^ 

^, ed, ing 1^ ^ £„^ 



Bound, to confine ; to set limits. ^bvatk, to raise up in place. 
«, ed, ing ,^ ^ ing 



F IF T Y-SK V B NT H STUDY. 

TDCE. 

Time is the place of events, and measures their duratioiL 
We naturally think of it, when any thing happens. It is 
of great value. To improve it, is a good sign of wisdom. 

EZEB0I8E I. 
KAIOS OF DIYIBZOHB. 

GOTHia Preexarr, now, at this time. 

Season, one of the quarters of the 
ArnEB, behind in time ; later. year. 

Singe, that is passed ; after a certain ___^/^ 



time mentioned. iniervAL, space of time between 

Hebbafter, behind the present time ; events. 

later than now. Session, tiie time during the sitting of 

Tbsn, at a certain time mentioned. gj^j y^q^j ^f jQ^n. 

FBENOH. LATIN. 

.fi^iooBB, once more. Houe, season, and then twenty-fourth 

Second, the sixtieth part of a minute. part of a day. 

hand, the pointer of a watch. — I — ly 

Past, beyond in time ; before now. Mnnrn; small ; the sixtieth part of an 

Ooniisoanee, the state of proceeding hour, 

^nstantij. handf the pointer of a watoL 
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CKNTury, A period of one hundred 
years. 

Era, a point of time from which na- 
tions reckon. 

FiTrcai^ that is to be ; after now. 

ity 

Calendab, a register of time. 

Dati^ the time of an event 

Duration, continuance in time. 

IrUenassioti^ ceasing between ; inter- 
yening time. 

Moment, the smallest division of time. 



/nsTANT, a pmnt of timeu 

ly 

Imtebdc, time between two erents. 

GBEEK. 

Epoch, a stop ; a fixed point in tfane ; 

also the space between eras. 
PmoD, round about ; then a portion 

of time. 

ieai, ieally 

Tebm, the time which any thing lasts ; 

the limits of a thing's duration. 



EXEB0I8B II. 



NAIOBB OF QUALTTDES. 



GOTHICk 



Yusstingt passing away. 

ly 

FRENCH. 

Bbief, of short duration. 

'y 

CcmTmuo/, proceeding without ceas- 
ing. 

/y- 

Pemrnjaly lasting through time. 

ly 

Gkaduo/, pertaining to steps ; adyano- 
ing slowly. 

LATIN. 

PsiOB, first in the order of time. 
AnUaio^ before in time. 



AntecxDJEBrs, going before in time. 
TVa^MiENT, passing away; lasting a 

short time. 
TVanoTOBT, abiding a short time. 

ne w 

MoMENTABY, lasting an instant 
InsthxtaneouB, done in a moment 
Annua/, yearly. 
j^tENNiAi^ lasting two years. 
PtfTENNiAL, lasting from year to year. 
/niTiAi^ relating to the beginning. 
PuNCTUo/, pertaining to a point; at 

the point of time. 
iS^ufeEQUENT, following after in time. 

ly 

DiuRNo/, relating to the day, dafly. 
NocTURNo/, relating to the night 
Tehporo/, relating to time. 



SXBB0I8E III. 



FRENCH. 

ObfinNux, to proceed on in time. 
• ^ «4 ing 



NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

PtfTPETUATE, to coutiuue from time to 

time. 
ff, ed, ing 
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^DUBi^ to last long; to continiie. latdt. 

- ^ «3s **H^ —^ Date; to mark the time of any thing. 

Chboniou; to register facts m the ^ ^ 

order of time. 



-«, ed, ing 



SucoMXDt to follow after in time. 
*, edt ing 



Ante 1 9f ed, ing — 

PoBTPONi^ to put off; to delay till a 
future time. 



FIFTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

COL OB. 

Color is closely connected with light and all that is 
pleasant in knowledge. It is a sensation produced by 
light, and one of the most agreeable with which we are 
acquainted. Color is the material of the beautiful art 
called painting. 

EXEBCISE I. 



WAMBB OF COLORS. 



CBLTIO. 

Pink, a light cheerful red. 

FRENCH. 

Carmine^ a crimson color made from 

the cochineal insect 
YiOLiT, a compound color, composed 

of blue and red. 
Oranox, a compound color, composed 

of red and yellow. 
Scarlet, a rich bright red. 
Crimson, a deep red tinged with blue. 
Purple; a rich deep color, composed 

of red and blue. 
Tint, the tinge of a color. 



Sombre, a shade ; dusky. 
Grizzle; a gray color. 

y 

Bisivr, a dark brown paint 

Tone, the harmony of light and shade 
in painting. 

LATIN. 

Color, a property of light 

leee 

Indigo, a kind of bine prepared from 
the indigo plant 

Ultra-marins, a mineral color formed 
from the lapis lazuli ; it is a beau- 
tiful sky-blue. 

TiNOx, a eJight color or dye. 
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■ XXBCISB II. 
NAIOBB or QUAUIDBB. 

ooTHia PfeABLT, resembling pearl; dear. 

Wabm, of a moderate degree of heat ; Brilliant, shining, bright 

affecting with heat» as jellow or ""^ 'y» ^ 

red colors. Dxuoatc, soft to the eye. 

Oooi, moderately cold ; affecting with ^^^^ 

cold, as a blae color and its com- 
pounds. PeruAxefU, lasting, enduring. 
ciLTia YiTiD, stronglj bright 



DuLL^ heaTj, not bright ^y» ***»* 

cr^ ggt^ y Cloudt, obscure^ gloomj. 

Olbab» open, bright Obsoube, dark, indistinct 



Dinnsct, separate, dear. 



FRBNGH. 

BBOfixo^ of a rose color. 



In , not 



■ XBB0I8B III 
NAHBB or AOliOMS. 



OKLna Paint, to coyer with colors. 

«, ed^ ing 

Stain, to color with some substance. 

ed, i*ig latin. 



rRKNOH. 



TiNO^ to give a slight dye. 
», ed, ing 

TiNTv to giye a slight color. ^^"^ ^/^^^ ^^^ ^' "^^ 

^ed^ing ^Z^'^^eTT^— 

Gbimson, to dye with a . deep red _ \* ^ *^ , 

, '^ Cloud, to obscure, make gloomy. 

'^ "'' ,, ed, ing ^ e< % 

PoBPi^ to make of a bluiah red color. Obsoom to darken ; to render dark 

With shades. 



■a, edging 

12 



-*, ed, ing 
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FIFTY-NINTH STUDY. 

MOTION. 

Motion is change of place, or power in action. As such, 
it claims a carefiil notice. Without it, no knowledge could 
ever bless the soul. 

BXEBCI8B J , 
NAMES OF HOnONa. 

FBENGH. AQTTtUion, the aot of shakiiig irr^^ 

BoiLtn^, motion of a fluid by the iarly. 

swelling of its particles by heat Motion, a change of place; actiT^ 

liEAYSNtn^, making light by ferment- power. 

ation. ^^^ 



Rate, the degree of motion. ^^'^ ~ 

AsomtTf the going np. 
^^TiN. Egress, a going out. 

FERUENTO^ton, the internal motion of /noBBSS^ a going in. 

particles changing their nature by i>tGBB88ion, the act of going from 
heat. some rule or standard. 

BXEBOISS II. 
NAMES OF QUALITDBS. 

FBENOH. Uniform, of one form ; the same rate 

or speed. 
BerABDed, kept back, delayed. , .. 

DeLAYecL hindered for a time. . * j -l t. 3 3 

•r . -I ..7. 1 ^ -4coELERAT«L hastened aronnd ; 

IiEAYENeaL made with leayen or yeast. . , 7 

J.J. quickened. 

* AQiTotedy shook irregularly. 

j^j^j^ FBRMENT^d^ changed in nature by an 

internal motion of the partidea 

VARiaWd, that may or does change ; Oirodlab, pertaining to a cirde. 

changeable. 
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■ XBRCISB III. 
NAlfXS OF AOnONS. 

rELENOH. MoYi; to change place. 

8, ed, ing 



Bon, to bubble up ; to move. ^^^^ ^^^^ 

-9,ed,ing,er jj^ ^^ 



Lkaven, to ferment or lighten with j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

yeast. AccsLEBiate, to hasten to; to cause to 

^ edging move faster. 



iZtfTARD, to delay ; to hmder motion. ^^ ^ 

i, ea, mg Dwcenb, to come down. 

DtfooMPoai^ to separate the elements ^ • ___ 

^^ * ^^y- ^«OKND, to go up. 
»,«4f»i^ g^g^ing 

C^rouLATX, to move round. 



lie , #, ed, ing 



89 ^ *ng DiotLsaa, to depart from some rule. 

LATIN. ''"^^ 

JReBomxD, to boxmd or spring back. 

FxBMiENT, to boil ; to excite internal 8, ed, ing — 

. motion by heat. DinvKB, to trouble. 

9, td, ing %, ed, ing 

Agitati^ to shake irregularly. FernjBB, to agitate fully. 
s, ed, ing, or «, ed, ing 



SIXTIETH STUDY. 

SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 

Man is not the only inteUigent being in the nniveree. 
The Bible reveals the existence of good and bad angels. 

XXBBOISB I. 

NAIOB OF SPQtlTUAL BUNGS. 

Gorma Is the devil the leader of fallen 
I>Bvii^ one who slanders; a wicked angels f 
spirit. ^ iahnstB 
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FmrD, a hater of good; the deyiL Akobi^ a messenger ; a good sphiL 
s, ish^ i9hne$$ «, ie, teal 

OBEIK. HEBREW. 

Demon, an evil or dark spirit Seraph, an angel of the highest order. 
1^ iaCf iaeal . Cherxtb, an angel of the seeond rank. 

SIXTY-FIRST STUDY. 
IMAGINABT BEINOS. 

Man has peopled every spot of the earth with imaginary 
creatures. He has made them after his own fimcies, and 
given them homes in the air, the water, and in the solid 
land. Poets have been active in this strange work. 

BXEBCISE I. 

NAMES OF PERSONS AND THING& 
GOTHia LATIN. . 

Fairt, a small imaginary heing with Ntmfh, a goddess of the monntainB) 
the human form. yalleys^ or waters. 

— ^— qtieerif 4ike ^-^— ic, Mn 

FuRT, a goddess of yengeanoe. 

OELTia 



Hag, a witch ; an old ugly woman. 

^.^^j^^^ "NiSad, that which flows; a water- 
nymph. 
Stlph, a light imaginary being dwell- et 



ing in the air. ORBod^ one of the mountains; a mofODr 

-Hlci ■ tain nymph. 



Gk>BLiN, an imaginary frightfnl phan 
tom. 



CHAPTER XV. 
GOD. 



Nature conducts to the Creator. God is the end of all 
study sia well as the source of all life. He is knowntons 
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in three ways: by his worhs^ by Providence, and by the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GOD. 

The nature, names and titles of God are chiefly made 
known to ns in the Bible. Some of those which are Saxon 
have been already given. 

BZBBCISB I. 
KAIOS OF QOJK 

jj^TOf, Cbxatot, the Being who creates; 

God. 
TmNiTT, three in one : three persons Presebvxb, the Being who keeps all 
in one God. things safe. 

Is the Trinity made known in ReDjaatfir^ one who ransoms; Jesus 
the Bible f Christ 



SIXTY-THIBD STUDY. 

TEDB ATTBIBUTES OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are wonderfdl, and form the best 
part of human knowledge. Their names are like so many 
lights to the soul. 

BXBBCISB I. 
KAMS8 OF ATTBIB1}T£S. 

FBXNOH. JimTiee, that attribute by which God 
Mkrot, that benevolence which leads does rights requires rights and main- 
God to pardon sin for the sake of *"M ^fi^^ 
Christ ^™'- 

'f^t f^hi A^««M ExKBNrfy, endless existence. 

GaAOK, free benerolence ; fayor to Iwrnxmy not bounded ; beyond mea- 

ainners. sure. 



^^0 0!rni)iES m obthogbapht. 

OitmBowncef the attribute bj which tribute by which God sees the end 

God knows all things. from the beginning. 

Ommcpbesencb, the attribute by which /nTBLLiOENCE, the attribute by which 

God IB in every place. God knows all things. 

Oumponence, the attribute by which Clemsnc^, mildness; disposition to for- 

God can do all things that He give. 

pleases. Untft, oneness. 
Preeaenefi, foreknowledge; that at- 

EXERCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALmES. 

FBXNOQ. Ovunscieni, all-knowing. 

OxsarnsaerUf every where present 
i7«0HANQEaW., not given to change, OMNrPoren^ all-powerful 
or without p ow er to ch ange. /^hortal, not mortal ; not disposed 

Just, according to right; the standard . j 

- ^ IfiYi&JBLBf not visible ; unseen by the 

^ senses. 

y, % 



GKAcsotM, favor or good-will seen in 

gifts. 
/y, ne8$ 



inTELLiGtfn^, possessing the power of 
knowledge. 



EnEBNo/, without beginning or end -. .^^v . i- -x •. * j 

. . , -^ o inriNiTE, without limits ; unbounded, 

of existence. , 

■ i I. i..y tuiff ■■ 

InacBjJToble, that may not be under- „ , ^ ji.it. ii .-. ^ 

^^^^^ "^ jPerwsiCT, complete and full m all that 

is good. 

TJviYiEBaalf belonging to the whole. 

SuprsME, highest in authority. ImuurcUde, not aubjeet to change. 

flkjy Tricne, the three in one. 

CiUEATtt;^, having the power to create. JmuAcm/Ue, spotless, pure. 



stood. 

LATIN. 



SIXTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

BELAHONS OF GOD TO HAN. 

EELATlONsfonn the links of life and all that is desirable 
in it. The relations of God to man are interesting beyond 
all expression. Life and death are ever suspended upon 
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them. If we know them and revere them, it will be well 
with us. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF QOD's RELATIONS TO ITS. 

FRENCH. GoTEBNor, the Ruler of all things ; 

^, , , ^ the King of angels and men. 

MEDiATor, one who comes between, „ ^ v v i_ xi. 

. n J.-L. -1 /. /-I J /WDBEMW, One who buys back ; the 

to reconcile: the reconciler of God « • i. • 
, Saviour of smners. 

, . . . Jesus, he who saves and makes happy. 

. r, ^, , PropiTiATtcm, the act of appeasing; 

Saviotjb, one who deliyers; Jesus .,. ,. x^r -o 

. reconciliation. 

, :i :i . IfUeroEaaor, one who pleads for an- 

Judge, one who compares and deter- , ^ 

mines. 

LATIN. GREEK. 

Creatot, the Maker of man and all Christ, the anointed one ; Jesus^ as 
things. Saviour of sinners. 

EXEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. BsNiGNan^ kind and good. 

MEDiATORea/, belonging to a mediator. 'y 

Mkroi/W, full of compassion for sin- ProTjrious, appeased and incUned to 

ners. mercy. 

/y, nea$ li/ 

GRAOicnM; abounding in favor for the PropmcUory, having power to ap- 

guilty. pease and satisfy. 

ly, nets Tntercasaaory, of the nature of inter- 

LATiN. cession. t 

Vicarious, acting for another. 

EZEBOISBIII. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

FRENCH. i2«ooNCiLE, to Call back into union; 
Justify, to make or prove to be just ^ make fnends. 
«, ed, ing ^ ^ ^ 
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BAxcFiifyt to make holy. JS^dddi, to purdiaae from slATery or 

. -^ edy ing sin. 

JuDGi, to heap and determine. », «4 ing 



-», edt ing AtovE, to make one ; unite in friend- 



RxYBAL, to disclose or make known. ship. 

», ed, ing ^ ed, ing 

"PmnsB, to afflict for crime. ProTTOATK, to turn towards ; to ap- 

$8, ed^ ing ■ pease and reconcile. 

MmiATi^ to reconcile in any way. 8, ed, ing 



-j; ed, ing ■ InterxxD^ to go between ; to plead 
Sat^ to rescue from danger. for the offending, 
ed; ing », ed, ing 



Anoint, to pour oil upon ; to set Yrnrr, to make aliye ; endow with 
apart for a saered purpose. life. 
», ed, ing g, ed, ing 



LATIN. 



EeqiaiTK, to repay good or eyil ; re- 



Gbkate; to make or form, as the world. ^^ ,' . 



'8, edging 



^ed,ing 



, «, . , . ConDKMN, to damn, or pronounce 

GovxsNj to rule affairs, as those of 



,_ ^ wrong. 

the world. 2. ^ i^» 

. 8, ed, tng 

8, ed, tng 



SIXTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE ABODE OF GOD. 

Heaven is the common name by whicli the abode of 
God is known among men. The place is glorious, the 
state is kingly. 

SIXTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
LAST THINGS. 

The last things of life have an importance for man above 
all others. Such are death, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgnjtent and eternity. In these we have the last of 
earth, and the first of the unseen world. 
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BXEBCISE I. 
VAMXA OF LAST THINGS. 



GXLna JvDQmerU, a sentence passed by a 

judge; the doom of man. 
Tboiip, a wind kstnunent ^^^ y^^ ^^^ 



fBXNOHi **^^ ^® •^^^ 



i2«8i7BKBO^tan^ a rising again; the 
Coffin, a basket; a chest fop the raising of dead bodies to life at the 
dead body. lagt day. 

HeM DePAxruref a going away. 



LAmr. 



Hkabs^ a crosswork ; a carriage for 

the dead. 
Tomb, a heap ; a grave in which the 

dead body of a human being is Pall, a cloak ; a mantle thrown oyer 

laid. dead bodies. 

8, les8, iUme bearer 

fftfaamentf the act of burying the Mausoleuh; a magnificent tombu 

dead. Thbone, a seat ; a royal seat 

Sepulchre, a grave or tomb. ErEBNi/y, endless duration ; time 

Sefultube, interment after death. 

EZEROISB II. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 
FEENOH. LATIN. 

EncBNo/, belonging to what contin- Sepulgheo/, belonging to a tomb or 

ues; enduring. grave. 

ly TEEBiftfo, that may excite terror ; 

FiNo/, belonging to the end ; last dreadfuL 

Globioim; full of splendor. THBON^dl placed on a throne. 

/y, ness 

BZSRCISE III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

^nwKna. IwrzR, to put into the earth. 

j; ed; ing 

Tomb, to bury the dead. • Judo^ to compare facts and decide ; 

-«, ed, ing to pass sentence. 

En , to put in — -^— «, ed, ing • 

12* 
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AprsLOYz, to prove to be true ; to Entxb, to go within ; to pass into a 
like and accept place, as heaven. 



9, edy ing ^ ed^ ing 

Bani^ to pat under a ban ; to con- 
demn to exile. lahh. 

M, edf itifff merU Cowdemn, to disapprove ; to utter 

J)epART, to separate ; to banish from sentence of punishment 

good. Sf ed, ing 

f «d, ing 

CHAPTER XVI. 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Man is bom to knowledge as an inheritance, and soon 
begins to prepare to enter upon its possession. The mind 
is ever inquiring, or making excursions in search of the 
unknown. Materials are collected, and after years of toil, 
they are reduced to certain forms. Arts and sciences are 
classified. They are systematic forms of knowledge. 

1. The knowledge of language. 

2. The knowledge of form and quantity. 
8. The knowledge of human pursuits. 

4. The knowledge of nature. 

6. The knowledge of time — ^history and chronology. 
6. The knowledge of events — philosophy. 
• 7. The knowledge of taste and imagination. 

8. The knowledge of man. 

9. The knowledge of God. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It is wisely regarded as a Divine gift, the first 
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Teacher being God. The one language which was intro- 
duced into the world in this way, has undergone manj 
changes, and now presents about three thousand varieties. 
Language is the only true history of man^ 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF TBdNOfi IQCBRAOED IN LANGUAGE. 

FBENOH. ExcLAMAtUm, a mark that is used to 

point off words or sentences ex- 

J^Quage, the product of the tongue ; pleasing emotion, . 

the system of sounds by whi^ our ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^ ^^U^^l^ 

thoughts are known. 

Sent£N<;6, that which is thought ; two greek. 

OP more words by which we say ^^i^phabkt, the name of the letters of 

something. ^ language. 



4ial, tially ^^ ^^^^ 



LATIN. 



Letier, a sign of a sound. ^^^ ^,^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ . ^ ^lark 
J^icnonary, the words of a language, ^j^^^ separates parts of a sentence 

arranged according to the alphabet^ ^^^^^ connected. 

spelled correctiy and defined. ^ ^^^^ ^ member; a mark that sep- 
arates parts of a sentence that are 
complete. 

LiNGui«^, one skiUed in languages. /9emtooLON, half a colon ; a mark 

iced that separates parts of a sentence 

LiNGua/, pertaining to the tongue. that are complete but connected. 

AATicMuUion, tlie act of joining the P^noD, a circuit; a point that marks 

organs of speech to form sound. the end of a complete sentence. 

jProNUNCiAh'on^ the act of uttering Orthography, correct writing; the 

words so as to give the right sound art of writing words correctly. 

to each letter in a word. Orthoept, correct speaking ; the 
jDiscREPAncy, a breaking apart ; dis- speaking of words correctly. 

agreement. Etymology, the true account of words. 

Cbmposi^ton^ the arranging of thought Grammar, a letter ; the art of build- 
in language. ing sentences. 

PuNCTUA^ion, the dividing written tea/, ieally 



language into sentences and parts Uh icnlf ieally 

of sentences. Rhetoric, the art of speaking and 

TnterROQAtiony a mark which shows writing tastefully. 

when a question is asked. ian, al, ally 
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Lbhoon, a book oontaining the Sj^Ilable, a word, or bo muoh of one 

words of a language arranged as can be sounded at once. 

according to the alphabet^ with Idiom, a waj of expression peculiar 

the spelling and meaning. to a language. 

PerioD, a complete sentence. atiCf aiieally 

ParoonAPB, a part of language relat- JHauscr, a form of language peculiar 

ing to a distinct point. to a section of country. 

BXEBCISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALTTIBB OF THINGS INCLI7DED IN IJINGUAOB. 

TBENGH. CtmoisE; brief or short. 

tyf n^M 

FiGUiUTitHP, representing something Tumid, swelling in sound. 
eUe by resemblance. y^^^^^ ^^ U^^l^ 

ly 



PBOYEKBia/, pertaining to a proverb. 



Ambiguous, having two or more 



. , . . meanings. 

InterROQATtve, denoting a question. ^ • . • « i 

. * -01 YoLUMiNottA consistiDff of volume. 

iMFERATtvtf, expressing a command. ^ . . ,.. ^ 

* *^ ^ Equivooai, of doubtful meaning. 

LEsable, that may be read. 



LATIN. 



II ^ that may not 



LrrEBoZ, according to the letter. Co^ate, bom together ; allied in nt. 

ly terance. 

NoMiNa/f pertaining to names. JSxcLAHAtory, of the nature of emo- 

Turgid, swelling out ; big with words. tion. 

ly, ness DecLARAiive, expressing an assertion. 



/ 
BXEROISX III. 

NAMKS OF ACnONS AFPBOPRUTB TO LANGUAGE. 

FRENCH. AMPLi/y, to make large; to speak 

copiously. 
CbmPosK to set m order, as words . ^j . ^ 

m a se ntence. SiGNt/y, to make signs; to make 

**^*'^—— , , known by words. 

DitposE, to set or distribute orderly, . • 

as words. 



•«, edf ing latin. 



TVantposE, to place across; to change JDesorVj to mark from ; to signify by 

the natural order. visible signs. 
9,^inff 8, edging 
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liAHNizi^ to g^ye to foreign words TVaruLATKfio bear across ; to render 

Latin terminations. into another language. 
», ed, ing ^ ed, ing 



SIXTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF QUAlimTT. 

A KNOWLEDGE of form and quantity is very important. 
The Greeks regarded it as the perfection of wisdom. 
Pythagoras wrote over his school, " Let no one enter here 
ignorant of geometry." 

BZBBGIBBI. 
NAMBB OF THmOS. 

fBXRGE. Nx7MEBA^iaii» the aot of reading qnaor 

... tity written in figures. 

^uiCBXB, a sign o quantity. ADDrfion, the act of summing up any 

FiGUEE, a character or number m thim? 

arithmetic SufmLKOtion, the act of taking one 

CiPHEB, a character like an o, which number from another. 

is the sign of nothing. MuLTiPLioA/um> the act of increasing 

Standabd, that which is fixed, as a ^^^ number as often as there are 
rule or measure. ^nits in another. 

j^^^ Division, the act of finding how often 

one number is contained in another, 
.us, a mark denoting addition. 
MiNXTB, a mark denoting subtraction. 



Quantity, how much ; that which can _ ,_ a -. j j'^.- 

, , Plus, a mark denoting addition, 

be measured. ., , , T7^ 

Abacus, an instrument for counting 

readily. 
XJinT, one. 

y ABJTHifx^M; belonging to numbers; 

Diorr, a number under ten. the luiowledge of numbers. 

MENSUBo/ton, the act of measuring ; — oZ, tan 

the act of finding the magnitude of GxoHffrry, the measuring of the earth ; 

any thing. the knowledge of lines, surfaces and 

NoTA^ton, the act of writing quantity solids. 

in figures. dan, col 
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B-Z BBCISE IL 



NAMES OF QUALITUB. 



FBBNGH. 



OouNT/ess, without being numbered. 
ISvMERiCf belonging to number. 

a/, ally 

"MxASuaable, that may be measured. 
Im f y, ne99 



LATIN. 



Integbo/, relating to a whole. 
NuMEBo/, pertaining to numbers. 
Dvn&ihle^ that can be divided. 

In 

iTnFDnTSBiMAL^ lees than any assign- 
able quantity. 



ZEROISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnOMS. 



OELTia 



Poei^ to puzzle with hard questions, 
a, edf ing 



FSENGH. 



Count, to number. 
-«, edf ing 



NuMBEBy to reckon by numbers. 

», edy ing 

Measub^ to find the value of any 

thing. 
8^ ed, ing 

LATIN. 

/noBEASE; to grow in quantity or size. • 

«, ed, ing 

Add, to increase by connecting one 
to another. 

«, ed, ing 

Augment, to increase in size or num- 
ber. 

8f ed, ing 



Caloulati^ to reckon up ; to find the 

value. 

8, ed, ing 

NuMEBATE^ to point off figuTCS and 

read them. 

8, ed, ing 

7>tMiNiSH, to make less. 
-68, ed, ing 



Solve, to loosen ; to do and prove. 

8, ed, ing 

NoTAT]^ to mark, or write in num- 
bers. 

a. ed, ing 

Multiply, to fold numbers ; to increase 
one number as often as there are 
units in another. 

8, ed, ing 

SnbrRACF, to draw or take one num- 
ber from another. 

8, ed, ing 

jDiviDE, to find how often one number 
is contained in another. 

8, ed, ing — 
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SIXTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN PUBSUITS. 

The knowledge of human pursuits has greatly increased 
within the last one hundred years. It is now reduced to 
systems, and appears under distinct arts and sciences. 
Some of the leading terms may be presented. 

EZXBOIBE I. 



NAMBB OF WHAT IB XMBRAOED IN THE KNOWLKDOS OF HUICAN FUBSUTIS. 



FBENOH. 

VooATton, a calling op pursuit in life. 
A , any calling aside from 

the pursuit of life. 
"EMFLOYmentf that which engages the 

mind or hands^ 
"MxaoAmcs, the science of motion and 

forces. 
CASPENTry, the art of cutting, joining 

and rearing huildings. 

House 

Ship 

MASONry, the art of working in stone 

or brick. 
MnoNG, the operation of digging into 

the earth for minerals. 

LATIN. 

OccuPA^ioti, the chief business of life. 

EooNOMT, the management of affairs. 

RoTATion^ the act of turning; a sue- 
cession of crops. 

EzPEKiMENT, a trial ; an operation de- 
signed for discovery. 



Matebia-mediga, a branch of know- 
ledge that treats of the substances 
used as medicine. 

SuBGSKT, a branch of medical know- 
ledge that treats of healing by 
manual operations. 

Navioation, the art of conducting 
yessels on the sea. 

OBJEXK. 

TxcricSt the science of military affairs 

in battle. 
Philanthropt, the love of mankind. 
Misanthropy, the hatred of mankind. 
Arghitectuei^ the art of constructing 

houses. 
Htdropatht, a school of medicine 

that heals hy the use of water. 
Homeopathy, a school of medicine 

that heals by medicines adapted to 

produce the same disease. 
Allopathy, a school of medicine that 

cures by exciting another disease. 
PoLTTwa, the science of government. 
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BXBBOISB II. 
NAMB OF QUALinBS INGLUDXD DT THB KNOWUCDGE OF HUICAN PUBSUHB. 

FRENCH. P&Aonoa/, belonging to practice. 

EooNoiooo/^ belonging to economy; 
SiDBNTary, requiring much Bitting. ^^^^ ^ management 

MwjHAHioo/, pertaining to machinee, BinuHOo/, pertaining to surgery, 
or mechanics. 

GBEKK. 
LATIN. 

TAoric, pertaining to the art of war- 
Fooo/, belonging to a point fare. 

PRAcmoa^ that may be done. Philanthbopm^ pertaining to the loye 

Im of man. 

Expixo£EixTal, belonging to ezperi- ARGmTEoruaa/, belonging to the art 
ment; known by experience. of house-building. 

BXEBCISB III. 
NAHXB OF BTFRPW AOnONS IN THB KNOWLKDGE OF HCXAN FUBSUITB. 

FRENCH. Sap, to undermine. 

8, ed, ing 



Enoage, to embark in any business. 

«, ed, ing i^xnc. 

Re , 8, ed, ing 



Dia , 8, ed, ing ConnQUKE, to dispose in a certain 

Manage, to conduct any concern. form. 

■ «, ed, ing 8, ed ing 

CrnuzE, to raise out of the savage i>iGEST, to separate apart; to arrange 

state. methodically. 
8, ed, ing 8, ed, ing 



SEVENTIETH STUDY. 

THB lOfOWLBDGB OF NATUBB. 

The knowledge of nature has been increasing for six 
thousand years. It is now laid up in many distinct branches 
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of study. Some of the more common terms used in such 
studies, may be presented, defined and used. 

XZXBOISEI. 
NAMBB OF THXNGB INGLUmD IN THE XNOWLEDGB OF NATURX. 

FBXNGH. LoN6iTUD£y the cUstance of a plaee 

from another, east or west 

GRAvt^y, the tendency of bodies to- Equator, the circle that incloses the 

wards each other on the earth and earth at equal distance from the 

in the heavens. poles. 

Chxmistbt, that branch of knowledge Map, a representation of a part or 

that treats of the elements of aU whole of the earth. 

bodies. Chart, a marine map. 
JjATiTude, the distance of a place on 

the earth, north or sonth of the grebk. 

equator. 

BiBimiAN, midday; a great cirde G-~»»*™f. that branch of knowledge 

xi. v xv 1 that describes the surface of the 
passing through the polea 

rr A. • X 1- J earth. ■ 

Zenith, the pomt over head. _ -i . ^. - 

-, ^ . ^ ^ , ... TopoGBAPHT, a description of a par- 

Telbsoopi^ an instrument by which x. , / 

\_ . :i. X ticular place, 

we see at a great distance. . xu .a * xi. i. 

^ Astronomy, the science of the heav- 
enly bodies. 
Geoloot, that branch of knowledge 

Solstice, the time when the sun seems that treats of the earth's structure, 

to stand still in his annual course. Mineraloot, the knowlege of miner- 

QuADRANT, the fourth part of a circle • alsi 

an instrument for taking the height Botant, the knowledge of plants, 

of heavenly bodies. Zoology, the knowledge of animals. 

^^TRAcri(m,that which draws particles Meteorology, the knowledge of 

or bodies towards each other. changes in the air. 

Zovf^ a division of the earth in regard Miorosoope, an instrument by which 

to temperature. we see very minute objects. 

SZEBOISE II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES OF THINGS XMBRAOED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. 

FRENCH. liATiTUDmo/, belonging to latitude. 

CHEinoo/, belonging to chemistry. LoNGiTUDma/, belonging to longitude. 
ly MxRiDioNa/, belonging to a meridian. 



LATIN. 
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LATEZf. 



Topoo&AFHioa/, belonging to topogra- 
phy. 
AsTRONOMioo/, belonging to astrono- 



AtTRACtive, drawing together. 

SoLSTina/, belonging to a solstice. 

EQCAtoEio^ belonging to the equator. Q^^,„al. belonpng to geology. 

MmERALOGiGo/^ belonging to nuneral< 



GREEK. 



ogy- 

GEOGRAPffloa/, belonging to geogra- BoTANioa/, pertaining to plants. 
V'^7' ZooLOQiGolf belonging to animals. 



EXERCISE III. 



NAMES OF AOnONS INGLUDED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OW NATUBX. 



FKENOH. 

SuBVET, to examine and measure. 

8, ed, ing 

Rbgibteb, to record facts in a book. 

«, edt ing 

CorrespoND, to suit together; to ex- 
change views. 
9, ed, ing 

LATHIi 

^2FEBiMENT, to find out hj triaL 

«, ed, ing 

C^LATB, to lay together and compare. 
f ed, inff 



Map, to draw a portion or whole of 
the earth on a plane surface. 

s, ed, ing 

O&SEBYE, to see attentively; to notice, 
and examine. 

«, ed, ing 

CoIlect, to gather by observation. 

^ ed, ing 

GREEK. 

^nALYZE, to loose back; to resolve 
a body into its elements. 

— 8, ed, ing 

Theobize, to speculate. 
a, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-FIRST STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF EVENTS. 

History unfolds a vast field of views to tlie mind. It 
extends over the past, and includes as objects, the countless 
events that have marked the actings of man. The life of 
the individual, family, society, nation and church, is re- 
called and seen again in its records. 
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EXBBCIBB I. 
NIKBI or PIBSONB AND THINGS XMBBACED IN THE KNOWUEDGB OF BYXNTB. 

fBXNGH. jTVaiMAonoNs, things driyen through; 

the doings of a society. 

Memoib» memory ; a kind of history Tradition, that which deUyers ; the 

that treats of the life of an indi- delivery of events from one to 

vidnal or society. another, from age to age. 

»» i^ ary 

Chbonioli^ a register of facto in the i^Tn^ioN. the act of establishing; 

order of time. something fixed by authority to 



** ^ commemorate or benefit 

iJtfGisTEB. carried down; a written Tkndbwot, stretching towards ; direo- 

account of events. ^^^ towards any thing. 

Manners, things handled; customs and EyanLoeney, a coming out of; a sud- 

™<^r*^ den occasion. 

Ck)iN8, wedges; stamped money. Monument, that which reminds; some 

Medals, things beaten ; pieces of met- ^ung which commemoratee, as a 

al stamped with a device. statue. 

JouRNAi, a daily account of events. Ceremony, outward rite. 

Rm^ the mode of performing service Yasji, that which is done. 

especially of religion. 

Customs, frequent use ; fixed manners. qreek. 

LANOUAOnth* product of the toi^e; hbiort. leaned inqmry; the regu- 

the outward growth and body of ,„ ^^^^ „j ^^^^^ 

thought. . • 7 • jf 

LATIN. BiOGRAFHT, the history of a life ; an 

individual memoir. 

i2«ooRD, called to mind ; a regular 0r, tea/ — — 

memoir of facts. Archives^ the place of ancient rec- 
9f er — ^— ords^ or the records themselves. 



ZBBOISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALTEIES. 



TBMSOEU Natura/, pertaining to natura 

Super f ly 

Frequent, repeated ; often happening. Un ^ ly 

FiNo/, pertaining to the end ; last Sacred, holy ; devoted to God. 
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AxrcsDra; old ; that liappened in for- ChmraxaBXt, depending on Bometihing 

mer times. else. 

MoDiBir, recent; that liappened in Casuo/^ accidental ; not certain. 

recent times. ly 

QekeeoI, belonging to the whole ; OamNary, according to law. 

universal. Extra 

PABTiODLor, pertaining to a person, Dms^ terrible. 

or part of the whole. Feageam/; glaring; enormonsljrwicked. 

ly 

'*^^^™* Trangssmt, passing awaj. 

Fabulous, of the natnre of fable ; fio- Auspiokw^ favorable in appearance. 

titions. ^y 

^y Fkuoi^oim, happy, prosperous. 



FioTmous, feigned, imaginary. Tranmary, continning for a short 

ly r- time. 

PoETKOous, foreshowing iD. Ifornxory, introductory. 
ly Mutual, acting by turns. 

Ominous, foreboding evil ^V — ; 

ly ni»%% XJsuo/^ pertaining to use ; common. 



FoRTurrotM^ happening as if by chance. i'fOFAN^ apart from the temple; ir- 

ly reverent ; secular. 

MoMENTotM, moving, or of great mo- PoLmoa^, pertainmg to the city or 

ment state. 

CVmooMiTAN^, accompanying. orbol 

CWjicidkn^ agreeing with. .fifeoLisiAj^uja^ pertaining to the 

— ^ church. 

BXBBOISB III. 
KAIOEB OF AOnONS. 

FRENGE. Falsift, to make false; to counterfeit 

», ed, ing 

CaoHior... to Moord in th« order of Moditt, to olutnge the form. 

Ume. ^ edi ing 

«i edt ing JfiQunu^ to seek into ; ask for truth. 

i20GiBTEB, to carry down ; to record ^ ed, ing 

in order. 



-8, ea, ing 



Journalize, to enter daily occurrences. InUrrBsatt to come between. 
«, ed, ing 1, ed^ ing 
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SuptfymKE, to eome upon; to be added: JVanaAct, to eondnot or maiiage InmI- 

s, ed, ing neas. 

i2eoou>^ to write eyents in due order. «; ed, ing 



-», id, ing ^yjoidati; to make dean 



Olassift, to arrange in olaaees. », ed, ing 



-%, ed, ing Co/ucor, to gather together. 



ExBJJOVE, to search for and disoover. e, ed^ ing 



-9^ ed, ing Acquire, to gain; to obtain or aeek 



ANN AUZB, to record jearlj eyenta to. 

9,ed,ing 9,ed,ing 

IneremrtE, to establish. 
-•tedfing 



GREBE. 



/nvisTioATB, to inquire into. ^yncHBONizi, to agree in time. 
9,ed,ing 9,ed,ing 



SEVENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE REASONS OF THINGS. 

Man is not content to know things. He wishes to explain 
their existence : he strives to account for all events. Phi- 
losophy arises, and directs our attention to nature and man. 

EZEBOISI I. 

MAMBB OF FEBSONB AND THINGS XMBBAGID IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE REA- 
SONS OF THINGS. 

FRENGHi Chance, that which happens ; an nn- 

known cause. 
HTDRAULtei^ the science of fluids in 

motioD. ^™' 

MEQHANfc«, the science of motions and Ermos, the science of social manners ; 

forces. the knowledge of duty. 

CuKMisTRT, the science of the mutual Jurisprudenoe; the science of law. 

changes in natural bodies, not yis- OeoASiON, a falling or coming to; an 

ible through the senses. incident. 

Cause, that whidi produces an eyent Etkst, that which comes or happens. 

Pringiple, that from whieh a thing OlrcumsTANOi^ that which stands 

begins. around, or attends an ey«nt 
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CbnsBQUsm; that which followB a FaxLosoFHT, the loye of wisdom; an 

cause ; an efifect ezplanation of the reasons <^thing8. 

ce %f fc, iealt ieaUy 

AntecaEDvsTf that which goes before. Ontology, a disoourse on the nature 

ce ' of all beings. 

Erkob, deviation from truth. Cosmoloot, a discourse on the order 

Essence, that which constitutes the and beauty of things, 

nature of a thing. AoousTtes, the science of sounds. 

E/FECTf that which is produced by Optima the science of light 

some cause. HTDaosTATtcs, the science of fluids at 

QBBEK. rest, 

Chronologt, the science of time. PNEUHATtc«, the science <^ air or elas- 
: — 'teal tic fluida 

EZEBOISE II. 
NAICES OF QUAUmtS. 

FBENOH. ^&Bi7FT, brokcu off ; sudden. 

fy, ness 

Meohanioo/, pertaining to forces or g^^^,^^^ indicating something be- 

mechamos. ^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^ 

CHEMioa/, pertaining to chemistry. /,joiDErraZ, happenmg wiAout pUn. 

/ mPOETANT, b earing on ; weighty. AfFmmngrmoYmg the passions. 

un , not -- ^ "EsROTHEOw, of the nature of error ; 

OooABioNo/, happening at times. wronir 

AQREEabUf accordant with pleasure. obxek. 
PossiBLi^ that may be. 

Pbobable, that is Hkely. Phxlosophko/, belonghig to philoso- 

Tenablb, that may be held and de- V^J* or ^^ reasons of things. 

fended. Optio, pertaining to vision. 

LATIN. ^ 

AoouBTt^ pertaining to hearings or 

AdrENTmovs, occurring with some- sounds, 

thing else. CH&oNOLoaioa/, belonging to time. 



SZEBOIBE III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 



FBXEiCB. Bbason, to draw conclusions and 
Cause, to produce. P^ii^' out the meaning of things. 
8,ed,inff ». edging ^ 
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lATDIi 



OcooR, to happen. 
-9, ed, ing 



RecusL, to happen again 

9, ed, ing 

Erb, to deyiate from the truth. 

— -9, ed, ing 

OcoASLO^f to produce incidentally. 

», edf ing, al 

DevJKRt to fix the sense of a word. 
— ' s, ed, ing 



Omupabi; to bring things together, 

and examine their relations 
«, ed, ing 

GEIKK. 

Philobophize; to reason about the rea- 
sons of things. 

9, ed, ing 

Analyze, to resolye any thing into its 
elements. 

9, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BEAUT7. 

Taste and imagination open up a charming field of in- 
quiry. They conduct us to the fine arts; and in them pre- 
sent to the wondering mind some of the noblest works of 
man : epics, oratorios, landscape-composition and sculpture. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMBB OF THINGB AND PERSONS EMBRACED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF BBAIJTT. 



FRENCH. 

Belles-LbitreS) beautiful letters ; po- 
lite learning, including works of 
taste and imagination. 

Taste, the power of feeling; that 
power by which we discover and 
relish beauty. 

Painting, the art of coloring ; the ex- 
pression of beauty by colors. 

SouLPTwrtf, the art of carving ; the ex- 
pression of beauty in forma 

jSVigraving, the art of cutting figures 
on metals; the expression of beauty 
by dots or lines. 



PffSPEcnvE; a seeing through; the 
art of representing objects on a 
plane surface. 

SiMiUTiMitf, resemblance. 

LATIN. 

Oratory, elegant speech; speech 
agreeable to rhetoric. 

Arghtteoture, the art of constructing 
buildings ; the expression of beauty 
in structures. 

Music, melody or harmony ; the ex- 
pression of beauty in melodious of 
harmonious sounds. 
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iMAOsry, a eolleetion of senaible re- which somethiog is represented 

presentationi; aflsemblage of im- beside what is eyident. 

ages. "Effrasnes, the soienoe of beauty and 

SiMiLi; an extended expression in taste. 

which resemblance is traced ; ex- Poetbt, beautiful thought uttered in 

pressed resemblance. musical language. 

PKBsomneo^ton, the act of giving to ^uphont, agreeableneas in uttering 

inanimate objects the properties of sounds, 

a person. JfetoraoB, something transferred ; im- 

Dionoir, the style of language. plied resemblance. 

RnmoRtc; forcible speech ; the sdenee 

GSBKK. ^£ beauty and force of utteranecL 

Alligobt, a figurative discourse, in 



XXEBOISE II. 

VAXES OF QUAUTIBB. 

TBXscB. Musioo/, belonging to mudo. 

ly 

SouLPTUBcd formed or fashioned. n.',A-«.« j i. • a- 

^ • * , . . , Jhfma, spread out : copious im 

Chaste, pure; free from what IS rough words. 

or barbarous. ^^„,^^ ^^^ ^^. y^^^ 

Deuoatbv fine and elegant ^^^^ ^^^^ . y^^^^ 

hmATive, mclrned to copy or resem- j.^^^ abounding in flowers; yeiy 

ble onginak imaginative. 

OaiGiNa/, belongmg to the origm; ^^^,.^,, nought out ; very elegant 

havmg power to form new things. p^oNofe, expressing strong feelings. 

Cbeatiw, having power to create or j^. T 

form new combinations. /mPASSiONdd; strongly excited; ex- 
JuAQmative, having the power of im- ^^^^ ^^^^h feelmg. 

agination in g^eat measure. «. 

iMAomary, of the nature of imagina- j^^ ^^j . ^^^^ 

tion only ; not real j^^^ belonging to ideas ; existing in 
VsHiSMen^, rushing ; very ardent ^^ ^^^^ 

LATIN. ° OBXEK. 

ORATOEteo/, belonging to oratory or EsTHXTtc; of the nature of beauty. 

forcible speech. BsmtoRical, belonging to rhetorici 

ABGHiTflOTUBa/, bclongiug to ar^tec- JSWpHOHte, belonging to agreeable 

ture. sounds. 
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PoKTiM^ belonging to a poet MiMooMcaif belonging to an allegory 

MsTAPHOBtcai^ pertaining to a met- or figuratiye discoone. 
aphor, or implied reeemblanee. 

BZBB0I8B III. 
NAMBB OF AOnom. 

VBKNCB. PoEnzi^ to writeaa apoet 

SouLpnnLx, to carY«; toexpreflebeau- * ^ 

ty in form. _ .„_, 

•^ LATIN. 

a, edf ing 

Paint, to lay on colors ; to express Composx, to arrange in order ; to pro- 
beauty in colors. duce some work of art. 

8, ed; ing », ed, ing 

MnGiSiLTEf to cut into ; to express ConsTRUor, to arrange things so as to 

beauty in dots or lines. form a building. 



-», ed^ ing , — 9, ed^ ing 



IiOTATE, to copy some original Yxbsift, to make verses ; to write in 

Sf edf ing musical language. 

Obioinatk, to bring forth something b, ed, ing 



original Pebsonut, to act under a mask ; to 

-8, ed, ing — • give to inanimate objects the profh 



CsEATi^ to form new combinations. erties of human beings.. 
^ ed, ing 9, ed, ing 



SEVENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF MAN. 

The great object of study, next to God, is man. The 
soul is a treasury of wonders. The body is a work of mar- 
vellous wisdom, goodness and power. To know man,. is to 

Know the image of God on earth. 

18 
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BXSBOISBI. 
NAIOBB OF FXaSONS AND THINGB rMBBAOED DT THS KMOWLDHII O^ UASU 

FRENCH. AnarouYf a catting back ; that branch 

MonAUTT. the duties of social life. "^ knowledge which treaU of the 

awTMErt, a thought excited by feel- structure of the body. 

ing. •■" 

Looi<^ the «t of reasoning justly. Physioloot, a discourse on the uses 

of the yanous parts of the bodies 
•tan — — — - n » m 

RehiQioHf a binding again ; an obliga- o» P Ji *^<* animals 

tion to serve Otod in heart and * 

life • a divine life. Physiognomy, the science of knowing 

MoRALwi one who writes on morals, *« ™^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^^ 
or one who trusts to morality alone 

for salvation. Phrenology, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
Ethi«9, the science of human duty {^ 

and manners. Psychology, a discourse on the nature 
Humanity, the nature of man. ^f ^\^q go^], 
Inovciion, a leading in, or drawing {^f ~ 



conclusions from principles. MetopoYaics, that which is beyond 

IkDVcritm, a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthropology, a discourse on httman 

-Entety, being or essence. nature. 

Prudwic<^ wisdom combined with cau- Philology, the knowledge of words. 

^^^ pHiLOLOGis', one skilled in the know- 

ledge of words. 

DtBTETtcs, that branch of medicine Ethnology, the science which treats 

which treats of food. of the varieties of man. 

BXBBOIS.B II. 
NAMES OV QUALIIIB& 

FRENCH. Mento/, pertaimng to the mind. 

?y 

Mono/, pertaining to human duties Religious, relating to religion. 

and manners. Zy, ness 

iy Ir , ly, neas 
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QFsaiTual, belonging to the spirit InvucriTE, leading in, or to eoncla- 

fy nona, 

SKNTDCXNTa/, abounding in sentiment; Z>0duotiye, drawing or eonelading 

ezi»reflBingTDatited thought and feel- from fecta 

ing; AbefTRmK, hidden; diffionlt to be 

Looioo/, belonging to rigiht reasoning. known. 

' ly, nsm 

• I.A11K. ETraoo/, pertaining to haman 

TWifuaENnxNT, elimbing across or and morals. 

aboTe others ; excellent 
al, sorpassing; abore 

sense and experience. jyioAcnc, instmetrre ; apt to teadk 

BXEBOIBS III. 
KAMEB OF AOnOMB. 

niENGH. DeLvcM, to draw or conolade from 

i>v?XL0P, to unfold from; to bring *•«* 
forth. ^ ^ ♦•^ 



. ^ Infi » ^OLVE^ to unfold or expand. 



MoRAuzB^ to explain or apply to mo- '* ^ **^ 

y^f— GnrxBAiasi^ to rise from particiilar 

i^ ed, inff to general things. 



•i^ed, ing 

^^''™' RewLEctf to bend back; to rerolya 

haftKMt to bring in. in the mind. 



^ ed; hug ,, ed, ing 



SKVKNTY-FIPTH STUDT. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

f 

As iJie water of the fountain, after meandering and re- 
fireshing whole r^ions, mingles with tilie ocean, but finally 
returns to the fountain again ; so human knowledge, after 
some pleasing delays among the works of men, and repeated 
excursions into nature, finds its perfection in returning 
home again, and seeking all falness and glory in God. 
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XBB0I8B I 



NAMtt or THINGS DIOLUDBD IV TBM XMOWLEDOS OF OOD. 



fBXNGB. 

EywEKCtf that which is made to ap- 
pear; prooC 

ty the proofi of God and re- 
ligion. 

TSAvnMf that wluoh is produced ; the 
ijsfcem of created things. 

ProTiDMKCK, foresight; the care of 
God oyer His creatores. 

jRtfPENTANODB, pain for the past ; a sor- 
row for sin, and a forsaking it 

SANonncA^um, the act of making holj. 

Mi&AOL^ a wonder; an erent that de- 
mands Diyine power for its eanse. 

iDOLO/ry, the worship of images or 
idols as Gk>d. 

JuDAtmn, the knowledge and belief 
' of God as seen in the Old Testa- 
ment 

JoBTiFiOATioN, the act of making oi^ 
pronouncing just 

Paoanishi, the knowledge and wor- 
ship of false godSb 

ScKiPTurtf, a writing; the sacred 
writings in the Bible. 

Adovriotif the act of taking a stran- 
ger and treating him as a son ; the 
reception of sinners as c}iildren. 

LATIN. 

BtrwLAHan^ unTeiling; the truths 
brought to Tiew in the Bible. 



/nsPiBA/tofs a breathing into; the 
influence of Gk>d on the minds of 
prophets and apostles bj which 
thej reyealed his will. 

DwUm^ a knowledge and belief of 
God onlj as seen in His works. 

BeBmHKKAHcnt the act of renewing; 
a change of heart produoed bj the 
grace of GM. 



TmEOLooT, the STstematio knowledge 

of God. 
col 
PropBMCi, a speaking before; Um 

foretelling of fature erents. 
TBMtsm, the knowledge and belief in 

One God, as seen in His irorki 

and Word. 

A 

Tri 



PANTHxism, all-God; the knoirledgt 
and belief in Nature as God. 

PoLTTHKUif, the belief in manj gods. 

JiMXMXKwoTiet, the science of explain- 
ing or interpreftiiig the Scriptures. 

Chbibtoloot, a discourse on the na- 
ture and character of Christ 

GHBisTiANtty, the knowledge and be- 
lief of God as revealed im dirist 

BiBLi^ the book; the Sacred Sorip- 
tures. 
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IXXBOISX II. 
VAUMA or QUAUTIB. 

nuDfOB. ReQKsmuOe, renewed; bom of the 

„ , . . . • . Spirit of God. 

XMATDBo/, pertaining to nature. „ jj. , 3 ji ^ 

n f iTT^ . ^ T^ • -B^vsalmL diBclosed ; made knowik. 

ProvmiNTia/, bdonging to ProYi- 

denee. obbk. 

/y ^ 

MoAOCLoui^ of the nature of a mir- ^oTmrtic, of the nature of fore- 
ade. knowledge. 

fy "• ^ 

iDOLATRoui^ of the nature of idolatry. "J^ on e who b elieTee in one God. 

JuDAioo/, belonging to the worship 

of the Jews. ^ ' ^^« 

STBTEMAnc, consisting of an orderly 

•rrangement; methodiori. PA«TH«Jrt. one who beUeves in Ns 

tnreas God. 
LATIN. BxBLteo/, belonging to the Bible. 

PouDite^ warlike ; eontroTeniaL 
SonPTUBa/^ belonging to the Saered 'ol < 
. Scriptures ; according to the Bible. Didaotu^ adapted to teach; dootrinaL 
Dmii, one who belieyes in God only HEBMXNKunea/, pertaining to the ex- 
as seen in His worka. planation of an author, especially 
teal the sacred writers. ^ 



IXBBOIIX III* 
KAIOEB or AOnOKB. 

imsNOBL JuBTiFT, to make or pronounce just 

8, ed, ing — — 
i&UMiNi^ to make light; to giro nn- 

9,ed,ing 

TfUerrtLMTf to explain the sense of .^ispibe, to breathe into ; to influence 

words. and guide the mind in mAlring 

9, edf ing known sacred truths. 

Sanotift, to make holy ; to purify — — «^ ^d^ ing 

from sin. jEScfound, to lay open the meaning. 
9, ed, ing . 1, ed, ing 
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JUvtMLf to uncover and make known. C7omMBNT, to cast in the mind ; to 
8, edf ing write explanatory notea. 



i^tfGENBBATEy to rcnew ; to form the j^ ed, ing 

heart to holiness. Dijouss, to drive ; to debate in order 

•M, ed, ing ■ ■ ■ to find the truth. 



^DOPT, to receive a atraager as a 8, ed, ing 

ton. 

8, ed, ing 

CoIlatk, to lay together and compare. ProvsEsr, to foretell future ayents ; 

•; ed, ing to teach. 

jSbrAMiN^ to inspect carefully. 9^ ed, ing 

8, ed, ing 



SEVENTY- S IXTH STUDY. 

NAMES OF PERSONS. 

Ghilpbek now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the family to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name^ and this had a meaning. There is a beautiM illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of God, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

8AX0M. Robert, red-bearded. 

Ada, happy. Walter, wanderer. 

Eleanor. aU^uitfuL ^/fbed, all peace. 

BiOHARD, richlj honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 
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Edwabd^ truth-keeper. 
Edwin, happy winner. 
WiLUAM, defender of many. 

GOTHia 

Adelatdi^ the princees. 
Adkline; the little princess. 
Alphonso, onr help. 
GharleS) one who is crowned. 
Ghaklott]^ a crowned woman. 
Emma, one who nurses. 
Ernest, ardent of souL 
EvERARD, well-reported. 
FeanoiS) freeman. . 

FRENCH. 

Amelia, beloyed. 
Arabella, beautiful altar. 
Isabella, oliye-colored. 
RosABELLE, bcautiful rose. 
RoaAUND, elegant rose. 

LATIN. 

Aliola, noble. 

Augustus^ increasing. 

Barbara, strange. 

Beatrice, one who blesses. 

Glara, clear.* 

Grace, favor. 

Earine, yemaL 

Bosi^ the rose. 

YioLA, the violet 

Jane^ peace. 

Julius, soft-haired. 

Julia, eoft-haired woman. 

Juliette, the little soft-haired. 

TiKTrnA, joy. 



Margaret, a pearl. 
Miranda, admired. 
Oliveb, the olive man. 
Blanch]^ the white or fair one. 

GREEK. 

Agatha, good. 
Agnes, chaste. 
Basil, kingly. 
Bertha, bright 
Gathabini^ pure. 
Erasmus, worthy to be loved. 
Eugene, nobly descended. 
Theodore, a gift of Grod. 
Cyrus, lord. 
Ge6rge, a farmer. 
Helen, one who pities. 
Matilda, stately. 
PncEBE, light of life. 
Philemon, one who kisses. 
Philif, a lover of horses. 
SoFHiA, wisdom. 

HEBREW. 

Anna, kind. 

Jambs, the supplanter. ^ 
John, the grace and mercy of Jeho- 
vah. 
Madeline, noble indeed. 
BuTH, trouble. 
Mart, a salt tear. 

Martha, the bitter, or troubled one. 
Susan, a lily. 

Elizabeth, the house of strength. 
Jonathan, the gift of God. 
Sarah, my lady. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

BETBOSPECT OF THE SECOND PABT. 

We have now reached a point at which we may pause 
and look on what we have been doing. Betrospects axe 
nsefdl. 

The Hand-Book of English Obthogbaphy, embra- 
cing the words of Ooffiic, Celtic, French, Latin and Gfreek 
origin, as far as the words from these sources are concerned, 
is before us. In the first part of this work, we had a full 
introduction to all the elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of the English languajge, and every thing of any import- 
ance embraced in English Orthography. The terminations, 
suffixes and prefixes, which we have received from other lan- 
guages, have been carefully studied and applied. More 
than seven thousand select words have been analyzed, 
reconstructed and used in instances to express our thoughts. 
But this work contains only part of the words <rf our lan- 
guage — ^the engrafted words. The Anglo-Saxon are con- 
tained in the first two Hand-Books. 

As we gaze back upon the whole course, the, retrospect 
is truly pleasing. Now, our language appears as a noble 
tree, having for its stock, the Anglo-Saxon ; and for its 
engbaptubes, the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
elements. Again, it rises as a stately shaft, having the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic for its base, the French for its 
shaft, and the classic elements for its capital. Again, we 
look upon it, and it appears like a vast elevation, composed 
of several overlying beds or layers of speech — the OeUic, 
Latin, Angh-Saxon, Latin, Greek, Anglo- Norman, Latin, 
French, Latin, Oredc and miscellaneous elements. 
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As such, it may be measured and its magnitude estiniatiid. 
The English language has swelled to the number of eighty 
THOUSAND words. These are divided into two groups — the 
radical and derivative. The radical words amount to about 
TEN TH;pusAND. From these, the fifty thousand deriva- 
tive words have been formed by the aid of some two 
hundred suffixes and prefixes. 

The proportion of each of the elements composing our 
language has also been estimated, and has some interest 
for us. The Anglo-Saxon includes some twenty-three 
thousand words ; the Gothic, five thousand ; the Celtic, 
five hundred ; the French, three thousand ; and the 
Latin and Greek, forty thousand. 

The whole subject may now be presented in a tabular 
view, in which the outlines of the history and elements of 
our language may be readily traced. 

A tabular view of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Name of the English 
lanffoase at differ- 
ent periods. 



Celtic, once the 
language of Great 
Britain. 



AnaLO-SAXON. 



Dates. 



ANOLO-DANisH.-The 
Anglo-Saxon chan- 
ged by the Norse 
element. 

AiroLO-NoBMAir 

Old English. 



Middle English. 



Modern English. 



B. c. A. D. 

1300 to 450. 



A. D. 

450 in part 
to 1066. 

836 to 1066. 



1017—1066. 



1066—1216. 
1216—1327. 

1327—1558. 

1558 to the 
present. 



Honarchs. 



From the first settle- 
ment of England by 
Celts flrom Gaul to the 
first invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the first Saxon 
invasion to the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

From the death of Ec- 
bert to the Battle of 
Hastings or Norman 
conquest. 

Canute. 



From the Conquest to 
the death of John. 

From the death of John 
to the death of Ed- 
ward II. 

From the death of Ed- 
ward II. to the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From Elizabeth to the 
present time. 



Name of the Elements 



Celtic. 

First Latin period. 



Anglo-Saxon. 
Second Latin period, 

836 
First Greek period. 
Gothic. 



Nobman-Fbench. 

Third Latin period. 
Second Greek period. 
French. 

Fourth Latin period. 
Third Greek period. 
Miscellaneous. 
I Latin and Gbeek. 



Propor- 
tion. 



500 



SS,000 

d;ooo 



8,000 



40,000 



13^ 



THIRD PART. 



URAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



NATURAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGRAFTED WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 



The study on wliich we are about to enter is one of 
interest. It is the study of English words in their origin. * 

FIB ST STUDY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology, as we have already seen, comes from two 
Greek wojrds, and means the triie account of a word. 

There are two kinds of etymology, the historic and the 
philosophic. 

BListoric etymology gives us the true account of words, 
so far as to trace them to their root-forms in the languages 
from which we have received them. Thus, eocult comes to 
us from the Latin language, and is composed of two words, 
which mean to leap up or out of oneself. Orove comes to 
us from the Gothic, and means a grounng cover. 

Philosophic etymology begins where historic etymology 
ends. It gives us the true account of words so fiir as to 
trace them to their origin in nature and explain it Thus, 
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candor is derived from the Latin word, candeo^ to glow with 
a clear light, as a red-hot substance. As such a light 
enables us to see into the heated substance, so'op^ness of 
character, which candor represents, gives us an insight into 
the heart. 

Part of the subject of etymology has been studied. It 
remains now to take up English words, and explain their 
origin in nature. Thus, sup comes to us from the German 
saufsfn^ and rose by imitating the sound made in sucking up 
liquors, 

SECOND STUDY. 

THE SUBJBCT OF ETTMOLOGY. 

The descent and origin of words form the subject of 
etjrmology. It gives an account of these. 

In seeking the origin of words, we seek their source in 
nature. They arose with the knowledge of things. Thus, 
haft^ a handle, comes from the hand, and is that which is 
haved or held by the hand. It arose with a knowledge of 
the action of the hand as that which holds things. 

The origin of the spoken word is the chief subject of 
etymology. The written word is only a sign of the spoken 
word. The spoken word is the sign of the thing itself, and 
its origin is to be sought in our bodily obgans, the soul 
or the WOBLD. 

THIBD study. 

THE OUTLIKE OF ETTMOLOOT. 

The word is the product of the organ of speech. The 
Saxons called it word^ or that which passes from ihe lips ; 
and the Latins, vox^ or voice. The word, speech^ comes from 
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the thrustijQg out of the lips ; and langiuige, from, the name 
of the tongue. 

This is the first point in the study of etymology. Worcb 
are voice shaped by the organ of speech. 

Bat this organ is acted upon by every thing without us 
and within us. It is 'aided by our bodily organs and the 
world. Thus, clap is supplied by the hands. So are the 
words, grasp, handle^ manual, and many others, l^rit has 
its origin in our breath; and hard, soft and svhstance, in the 
action of our muscles, giving us the sense of resistance. 

This is the second point in the study of etymology. 
Words are supplied from the bodily organs and the loorld. 

But words have a deeper source than the organ of 
speech, or any thing that acts upon it. The word, ecstasy, 
tar instance, means to stand out (/oneself, and refers to the 
force of joy in causing the soul to leap, as it were, out of 
the body. 

This is the third point in the study of etymology. 
Words, whether supplied by the bodily organs and the world, 
or shaped by the organ of speech, are the audible soul, 

FOURTH STUDY. 

WOBDS GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR ETTMOLOGT. 

Words, like things, are known in certain organs of the 
body. We refer, for instance, the words, see, seek and glance, 
to the eye ; smooth and even, to the touch ; gra^sp, grip, grope 
and grapple, to the hand ; and hard, firm, strong, to muscular 

action* 

Words are also known in the action of things upon our 
bodily organs. WoUer is that which flows, smith is one who 
smites, and hoitse is that which covers lis. 
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These things being so, we naturally group words under 
the organs of the body and the objects in nature from 
which they have their origin. 

This is the fourth point in the. study of etymology. 
Word^ are grouped under the bodily organs and things in 
naJtarefrorth which they spring. 

The words in these groups are chiefly arranged under 
Latin atfd Greek radicals. The words, which we have re- 
ceived from the French, were mostly received by them 
from the classic languages. In historic etymology, we refer 
them to the French : in philosophic etymology, we refer them 
to their primary source. 

The Gothic roots are sparingly given*. The fewness of 
their derivatives and the -simplicity of their forms make it 
imnecessary to occupy the large space which* they would 
fill on our present plan. 

CHAPTER II. 

8TUDIES IN KnrxoLocnr. 

The studies before us relate chiefly to the etymology of 
English words. We propose to trace these words through 
their original languages to their origin in nature. 

FIFTH STUDT. 
THE STUDOBS. 

The Studies consist of groups of words arranged under 
the organ or source from which they arose. Thus, the 
words, handj handle, haft, gra^, manual, and many others, 
are grouped under the hand, because this organ gave rise 
to them. 
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The radical woTda are given in the original languages. 
Their native forms agree best with their first meaning, and 
guide us in seeking their etjinology. 

The derivative words follow the radical The radical, 
unless it is a whole word, is marked by italics. This will 
enable the pupil at once to see the stock and its engraftures. 
Thus, the radical word, domus^ a liouse, appears in its de- 
rivative, cfoTTiestic, as dom. 

SIXTH STUDY. 

A PBEPABED STUDY. 

The pupil is now ready to enter upon the course of 
studies in etymology. He is prepared for his work by the 
instructions which he received on the materials of English 
orthography, and his own studies in applying these mate- 
rials in forming^the words of his language. He is familiar 
with the analysis oi English words. 

Five things demand attention in each study. 

1. The orga/n or source from which the words arose is to 
be noticed. Thus, dome^ domicile^ domestic^ and some others, 
come from domus, a house. 

2. The form and pronunciation of the radical word in its 
original language are to be marked. Thus, do'rmbs^ the 
Ijatin root for dome. 

8. The radical word is to be traced in its derivatives. 
Thus, the radical word, ce'dles, a building or house, appears 
as «&• in edify. 

4. The derivative words are to be analyzed and resolved 
into their various parts. Thus, edify is composed of osdes^ 
a house, and,^, to make. 

5. The derivative words are to be defined^ and referred to 
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the subjects to whicli they now belong. Thus, edify is to 
build up the mind in knowledge, and belongs to teojchers. 

The pupil, who pursues the studies in this way, will 
soon become fiimiliar with English Etymology. 

^ QHAPTER III. 
HOMB. 

The word, Acwie, is from the Saxon Aam, and -means a 
cover. It arose from nature. Groves and caves suggested it 

SEVENTH STUDY. 

HOUSB. 

The word, houae^ is from the Saxon hus^ a covermg. Its 
origin is the same as home. 

• LATIN. 

Do'mus, a house or home. 

Dome, (domestic, (iomeBticate, (domicile. 
iE'DES, (sedifl^) a house or building. 

Edi^Q^ ed^% editj, uii«(ftfying. 
PbBTA, an entrance or passage. French, port ; Latin, porta. 

Port, porte, porit^ porter, partreM, jDordco, porthole. 
OLAtj'no, (olau'sum,) to shut or close. The primary sense is to elote and fasten. 

Close, clatue, ctoUteTf closeU conelude, disclose, inclose, ezc/ticfe^ forec^ 
iaclude,. -preclude, recluse, seclude, imelose, 

GREEK. 

Oi'kos, (oUos,) a house or dwelling. 

Diocese, pariiA, paroc&ial, church, oscumenicaL 

EIGHTHSTUDY. 

GROUPS OF HOUSES. 

The village and city arose from the wants of human 
nature. 
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LATOr. 

uu, a acmntrj seat 

Yilla, yille, village, villBm, 
iQVB, a Tillage or canton. 

Po^an, pagtansm, paimoL 
YiB> a citizen ; Ciyitas, a citj. French, citA 

City, ciyic, eivii^xmeini, eUizeD, civilian, e/vtlize, etvilisation. 

GREEK. 

i'uB, (9<oJUf,) a city. 
Po/tce, poliiic, poUaoa^ polity, mettopoliM, impo/ttio. 



NINTH STUDY. 

FUBMITUBB. 

FuRNiTUBi! axose from bodily wants and the principle of 
ste. 

FRENCH. 

UBNiB) to put on. FovBniture, that which ia put on ; appendages ot a 
house. 
i^Wntture^ yurmsh, yWmtsher, un/Vcrtiished. 

TBNTHSTUDY. 
THE FAMILT. 

The fSskmil j arose from tlie nature of man. 

/ 

LATIN. 

jg'no, (genitum,) to bring forth. Chnw, (generis^) a race or familj. 

Omial, oon^Mua], primo;^Mtia], proi^mj^ impre^ imprejjmate, pro^renitor, 
^tf9ierate, ^^nder, genene, engender, generoua, geniuB, genteel, gen^e, genttj, 
^renuiue, ingenious, ingenuous, ingenuity, regenerated. 
jol'ia, originally one who serves ; now a family or household. 

FamUj, familiar, /amUitaitj, familiarize. 
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Pa'tkb, (patris,) a father ; one who feed& 

PatemaJ^ pateraity, patrimonj, patriot, pairUreh, painm^ paMat, < 
patrouMge, pairidsokj eompatriot, expairUte, pattern, pmrri i u dt, pair owf a k , 
Jupiter, 
ULltkb, (matrisy) a mother. 

MatemAi, matron, matricide, matendty, molrieulate^ molruiioBj, nefro* 
polis. 
Fkateb, (firatrifli) a brother; one of the brood or oflSyringi 

FiratemaH, Jratemity, Jratri^de, Jratenni/e, friar. 
"Paxio, (partum,) to bring forth. 

Parent^ oyiparonB, nnijMiroafl^ yiyipafona. 
Nasoob, (natua,) to be bom ; to spring as a plant. 

i^twcent, nature, naitil, notion, cognate, luUnral, eoniuUiiral, natan^ 
preternohiral, sapemo/ura], nnfuUural, innate, notiye, notional, snb woi c en t» 
noforalist^ notiyitj. 



Phuo, (fvo,) phusis, (fiaiCt) to be bom, or come into being. 

PAytic^ phyaca, phydcail, metaphynca, phynologj, phynognomj. 
Obnha'o, (ytrvach) to bring forth. Oenea, (ylyco,) Inrth, origin. 

Oenem, genealogy, 

ELEVENTH STUDY. 
SEBYANTS AND MASTKBa. 

Grades in society liave sprung fix)m war. 

LATIN. 

Do'mo, (dom'itmn,) to subdue, or tame. It arose firom hunting. 

Dominant, in<ft>mitable, daunt, umlmnted. . 
Dou'uam, a master ; one who tames and briags into a state of subjeetion. 

Dominion, domain, domineer, precfomtnate, demeMne, dbmlnJeal. 
Skb'yio, (servitom,) to keep ; to attend at command. 

Serve, aerf^ semle, ssrvitude^ evibterve, detente, Mvgeant. 
Skb'vo, to watch or keep. 

iSmrant^ ob«erM; eouMriM^ presffM^ reaerwe, eontervatiye^ ■abMnieitk 
reMTvoir. 
Li'ao, (liga'tnm,) to bind. 

J^^'ament^ /t^rature, league, liable^ Hejjfe, lUaTtance^ obl^ ob%it% 
reliffion, aUy, al^, diaohlige. 
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not) free. It comes from the stripping of htak from trees^ and was after- 
wards applied to animals and men. 
JMertJ, liberty, /titrate, deliver, UliberBl, l^terUn^ 



TWKLFTH STUDY. 

POOD. 

Food is from the Saxon fjd, which comes from Jedan, to 

ed. 

LAnic 

Lo^ (al'itom,) to feed or nourish. 

Aliment, alimentarj, almonj, o/moner. 
BO, (bibitum,) to drink bj sucking. 

BiHber, im6t^ imbibiAon, 6»6acions, toerage. 
xnrio, (glntitum,) to swallow. It comes from crowding food greedilj into 
the mouth. 

Ohit^ ffluttan, deghtHAon. 
'to, (pota'tum or po'tnm,) to drink a draught — a set measure. 

Podon, potation, potMe, poiton, 
'rm, enough. It comes from crowding so as to fiH 

Sate, «a<tate, co^tety, saturate, eatufy, disMrfufy, inio^ble, insdrfiate. 
'quo, (coctum,) to cook food bj boUing. 

Cook, eoedon, coke, eoneocl, decoetion, biscuti; prctforious. 
s'tbo^ to grow hot; to boD, as water. 

fervent, /ervor, /errid, efferveBoe, ef/Jfrwescence. 
>'bo, to feed greedilj. 

Devour, voracious^ voracity, camivorousi omnivorousi 



TOfl» (6*toc,) com, and then food. 

Parast^ paranoica!. 
lAOO^ i^yf^f) to eat. 

OSsopAo^jTUS, sarcopAo^uB, anthropopAa^. 



f 
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Yi'vo, (via'tum,) to live. Its sense unites fnoHon and breathing. ^ 

VittAt revive, survive; viand, vtctaals, contrttrial, vivmatj, vivid, vivitj» 
Salcb, (salu'tis,) health. The pnaoMry sense is whoU or mmtuL It coomb 
from the feeling of strength. 

SaluiMj, talute, taluhtioua, Luo/ifhrionsi iofe, «a/«atioii, ««lMge, tm, 
savior. 
SAiru8» sound, whole. It seemi to be* the same as tone^ a olear ringing 
sound. 

Sane, insane, ineanitj, tanatiYe, sound. 
Ojbo, or cumbo, to lie down. The primary sense is to streteh out for rest 
Cumbent, inci«m6ent, succumb, superincumbent, incubation, mcubviB, 
etimber, cav^j. 
GuNO, to incline. The primary sense is bending, as the body. 

Inc^wu^ decline, recline, dec/iyity, acc^tyity, c^mieal, ine^tned, dedtiwble. 
Ha'lvs, bad or evil. The primary meaning is soft, and comes from the feel- 
ing of weakness. 

Malady, malice, malign fMo/cdiction, mo^^factor, ina/igni^, maficioii^ 
moZevolent, mo/treat, mo/apert, malcontent, 
Fe'bbis, a fev^er ; a warm motion like boiling water. 

Fever, febr'de, ftbrifie, febriinge. 
Sanguis, (san'guinis,) blood. 

Sanguine, sanguinary, ensanguine, contan^ruinity, cousin! 

OKEXK. 

Os'teom, (offtfiov,) a bone. 

Osteology, periM^^om. 
Sasz, (ok&pl, (fopxoCf) flesh. 

Sarcotic, sarcasm, xarcophagus. 
NxuBON, (ysvpov,) a cord, a nerve. 

J^euralgiA, neurology, enervate, * 

Haima, {aLfion) blood. 

JE24;morrhage^ Aanorrhoids, cm^rods. 



SIXTEENTH STUDY. 

THK HEAD. 

TjHLE word, head^ is from the Saxon heqfody and ia t^* 
which is heaved — ^the top. 
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LATIN. 

Capdi^ (cap'itis,) the head. Its original meaning it end or top, and comes 
from lifting or shooting up. 

CapiteA, copt^ulate, cape, chapter, oeeiputj duciput, decapitate, recaptt- 
ulate, -precipice, precipitate, captain, 
^RONs^ (frontisy) forehead. Its primary sense is shooting forward,/)r facing. 

Front, frontlet, affront, eonfront, frontispiece, effrontery. 
Fa'gies, a face. 

^ace, deface, efface, Bvaface, BuperfciaL 
Coro'na, a crown or circlet. It has the primary sense of a rounding top or 
head. 

Crown, coronet, cor(wial, coronation, coro/Ia. 
Vsb'to, (yersum,) to turn. It seems to have arisen from the face or front. 
Advert, avert, versed, versatile, adverrise, animadvert controvert contwr^^ 
diver/, evert, divorce, pervert, inadvertent, invert, reverb, subvert, traverse, 
unconverted, universe, adverse, diversion, verse, 
RiDBO, (ri'sum,) to laugh. The primary sense is that of wrinkling and lift- 
ing up the features. 
Visible, deride, rw^icule, derision, irnsion.. 
Dkns, (den'tis,) a tooth or point. 

Denial, dent, dentist, mdent, trident, (denticulated^ vadentxae, dentifriee, 

GBEEK. 

K&ANioN, {x{ta,vLov,) the skull. 

Cranium, pericraniwm, cramology, 
Od'onb, (6d6v;,) a tooth or shoot. 

Otfon/algia, oeion/algic 

SEVENTEENTH STUDY. 

THE CHBST. 

The word, chesty is from the Saxon cyst^ and means a 
trunk. 

LATIN. 

Cor, (cor'dis,) the heart The primary sense seems to be firm or strong. 

Core, cor<^iftl, cor<?iality, cowrage, discord^ record^ concord^ concordance. 
Halo, to breathe. The primary sense is sending forth yapor, and comes 
from breath. 

Inhale, exhale, exAoiation. 
14 
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Spibo, to breathe. The original sense is to throw or driv^e, as the hreatK 
Spirit) tpiritxxtiXj respirCf transpire, expire, conspire, inspire, inspt ration, 
inapirit, atpire, aaptrant, aspiration. 
Animub, or anima, the life or souL The primary sense is breath, 

Animate, animal, inanimate, animalcule, animation, animadyert^ magno- 
nimitj, reanimate, unanimous, equanimily, pusillanimitj, animositj. 
Costa, a rib or side. The original sense is limU arising from extending. 
Co8ta\ intercostol, coast, tLceost. 

GBJBEK. 

Kardia, {xapBia,) the heart — ^firm. 

Cardiao, pericarc?ium. 
Gasteb, (ycMTtijp,) the belly. 

Q<uiri<i^ hypogastric. 

Cholb, (x^^y) bile, anger. 

CcHXc, cAo/era, choler, eholerie, mel&jieholy, 
Pneo, {Hvita,) to breathe. Pneuma, {rtvBVfta^) a breath ; also spirit* 

Pneumatic, j>n«umatic8, dyspncea, jEmetimonia. 



EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

THE HANDS. 

The svord, handy is from the Saxon hand^ and is that 
which is stretched out and takes. 

latin. 
Ma'nus, the hand. 

Jfanual, mantcfacture, manuscript^ manacle^ manipulate, emancipate, 
manage, amani^ensiS) manure, manoeuvre, maintain. 
Ar'mus, an arm. Arma, arms, weapons. 

Arm, disarm, army, annistice, armor, annory, armomentb 
Nul'lus, none ; void, of no eflfect 

Nullify, annul, nullity. 
Pio'rrus, a finger. Originally it meant a shoot 

Digit, c^i^i^alis, c^^i^ated. 
Bkx'teb, pertaining to the right hand ; fit and prompt in use. 

DexteroxxB, dexterity, ambidexter, 
Sinis'tef, pertaining to the left hand ; weak and unused. 

SimBter. 
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jq'kvs, the fist ; that which is thick or pressed together. 

Pti^macious, pttffiiist, repugn&nee, expvgn, impuffti, o^ppugn, 
lau'do, (plau'sum,) to clap; to praise by clapping. 

Plaucdtf plauable, a^laudf applause, explode^ explostYe, 

^'rehen'do, (prehen'sum,) to seize by stretching out the hand. 

Apprehend, reprehend, repr^Aeiuible, comprehend, mcomprehen8ih\%, 
*Ten'eo, (ten'tum,) to hold. The primary sense is to keep by straining. 

Ten&hle, tendril, ^en^ment, ^enant^ tenet, tenure, abetotn^ apper^aii^ eon* 
tain, content, con^mue, countenance, detain, entertain, obtain, pertain, 
retain, sofUain, tenon, tenor, eontineneo, per^nent^ lieu^^nani 
Su'mo, (sump'tnm,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
Asncme, eonmme, assumption, premme, renune, unassuming, oonjumption, 
oon«umed, wmptnoMa. 
Fen'do, (fensum,) to strike. The primary sense is that of falHng on or 
thrusting against. 
Fence, de/eme, defend, fend, csSfend, offente, offenave, defendant 
U'tob, (u'sus^) to use. The primary sense is that of taking with the hand. 
Use, abuM; disiM^, f^BtUe, iMeful, iMual, peruM, urage, u/ensil, iMury, 
u^elity. 
Jacio, (jae'tum,) to throw. The primary sense is driving or urging. 

A}j(j6ct, defect, eject, inject, }et, object, prcject, rtject, sub/eef, eonjeetnre, ' 
ejaculate, intei^/tfction, ad^'^iye, projecSie, 
Habeo, (hab'itum,) to have. The primary sense is obtaining, and then holdr 
ing» 

Haye, habit, inhabit, prohibit, exhibit, uninAa6t/able, Ao^ttotion. 
Capio, (captum,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
C7apable, oapAan, accept, antictjMite, perception, eoneme, perceive^ deceive, 
except, emancipate, incapable, inception, incipient^ susceptible, intercept 
misconce»t)e, municipal; occupy, participate, precept preconceitre^ princ^ 
principa], capAve, capacity, and others. 
Riupio^ (raptum,) to snatch. 

JZavidi, rapine, rape, rapacious^ rapid, rapture, abreption, rapt^ enroptare. 
ToBQUKo, (tortum,) to twist. 

Bis^or^ tort, retort, extort, tortvure, contort, torment, extortion. 



Gheib, (;tc(pO ^® hand. 

C%erography, cAirorgeon. 
Ballo, (]3a3Jica,) to cast or throw with the hand. 

BaliBter, hyper6oI<^ pianAU, problem, symbol, etabUm. 
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NINETEENTH STU.T>Y 

THE FEET. 

The word, foot^ comes from the Saxon fot^ and means 
something set or planed, 

LATIN. 

Pe8} (pe'dis,) a foot It means originallj that which is spread or put out 
Pedsl, pedet\;B\, pedestntkn^ hiped^ ped\tLT^ped/dl% pedigree, voipede, expedi — 
ent» iinpedftment, inezp«</tent, quadrnp^dl. 
Ambulo, (ambulatum,) to walk. It is composed of am and aUer, perhaps 
from ballo, to go or throw about 
Amble, jieramfmlate, &mbtd<itoTy, ambulate, preami/e. 
Gra'diob, (gres'sus,) to take steps. Its primary sense is a reach of the foot 
Grade, ^ot^ual, ^egrade^ BggresSj diffress^ ingress^ egreM^ pedi^rrtft; pro- 
gressy regrade, trans^r«M, cod^^m, ^ot^uate, de^ee^ retro^oclie. 
Sauo, (sal'tuin,) to leap. The primary sense is to tpring up or shoot fo^ 
ward. 
ScUientj scUij, a&saily extUtt insult, resuUf asMtt/ant, aascndt, salmon, 
Yestio'ium, a footstep. It comes from a root meaning to tread. 

Yestige, v^x^tbule, invettigate. 
Yi'a, a way. It comes from a root meaning to go, and is the path whieh 
we go. 
Deviate, obvtote, obvious, previous, pervious, trivial, viaduct) impervious. 
Sttb'go, (surrec'tum,) to rise. The primary sense is to lift oneself up. 

Inxur^ent, instirrectlon, resurrection, surge, surgelesR. 
Sis'to, or STO, (statnm,) to stand. The primary sense is to «0< or place. 

State, «^a^ion, assist, co-exist, consist, statue, eonsistorj, desist, exist, ar- 
rest, con«i«^ent, insist, irresistible, persist, resist, subsist, distant^ instate, 
interstice, substitute, substance, superstition. 

GREEK. 

Pons, (rtovi' rtMc) a foot The primary sense is that which is seL 

Antipodes, tnpod, polyptM. 
Stasis, (fff actj,) a standing. The primary sense is fixed firmly on the 
feet or basis. 

Apostasy, ecstasy, hypostasis^ system, hydrostatics. 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THE OBOAN OF SPEECH. 

The word, speech^ is from the Saxon spcecan, and origi- 
nally meant to thrust out. 

LAHN. 

Lin'gua, the tongue; 'language. The primary sense is to extend and Jain. 

Linffuistj /an^age, linffnaL 
Yo'oo, (yoca'tum,) to calL The original sense is to drive otd voice or sound. 
Fo^l, vocation, revoke, ^rovoke^ advocate, convocation, invocation, irre- 
vocable^ equivocal, equivocate, vocabulary, voice, vouch. 
Fa'b], (fa'tus,) to speak. The primary sense is to bear and place or fix. 

F^c,/a/al, arable, ineffable, in/ant» in/ancy, pre/ace, in/antry,/able,^. 
Ola'mo, (clama'tum,) to cry out The primary sense is to make a loud noise. 
Cflamor, c/amorous, claim, elaimajat, disc/aem, exdaim, •proclaim, Tedaiaif 
acc/atm, declaim, proc/omation. 
Plo'bo, (plora'tum,) to wail. The primary sense is to strain the voice in be- 
wailing. 
"Deplore, explore^ implore, deplorable, unezp^ed. 
Di'oo, (dic'tum,) to say. The primary sense is to fix or settle. 

Dicdon, dictionary, dictate, inc^tc^ dicfotor, addict, benecfec^ion, edict, in- 
dite, predict, yerdict, predicate, maletfiction, contrac^tction. 

GREEK. 

Glottis, glosea, (yXtof fa or yUdtrero,) the tongue; language. Its primary sense 
unites the ideas of extendinff and nnoothing. 
Glottis, epiglottis, polyglot, glossary, glossology, 
Phemi, (fififii,) to tell. The original sense is pushing out^ as the lips. 

PropAct, prop^^ic, prqpAcsy, blasj^Acmc. 
Phba'zo, (tpa^»)) to relate. The primary sense is that of leading out the 
voice. 

Phrase, parap/ira<c, peripAra«t<, peripAroftic. 

Lex'xs, (^itCi) a word. It comes from the root^ lego, to speak, or draw 
out connectedly. 

Lexicon, lexieography. 
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Logos, (Xoyo;,) speech, reason. Its primary sense is to connect and drav 
out^ as the voice. 

Zo^ic, dia/o^ue, phQo/o^, K^ology^ ana/o^y, oata/o^e, apo/o^ae, deea- 
2o^ne, eulogy. 

Ep'os, (iito^y) a speech, a poem. It comes from e^tc*), to speak or thrust out 
the lips. 

^ic, orthoepy. 

TWENTY-FIRST STUDY. 

MUSCULAR ACTION. 

Action is from the Latin root, ago^ to drive or move. 
The action of the muscles in moving the bodily organs 
makes us acquainted with all other actions. The Saxons 
formed nearly all their verbs by placing the verbs, gan^ 
agan and anan^ meaning to move, take to or give from 
ONESELF, to the names of things. These three kinds of 
action, arising out of the motion of the muscles, are the 
source of all others. They are modified by the handsj feet 
and the other bodily organs. 

LATIN 

Mo'yeo, (mo'tum,) to moye. The primary sense is to shoye or urge out. 
Move, motion^ remove, unmoved, movable, motive, emodion, promote, re* 
mote, commotion, mov^ment^ mob. 
A'oo, (ac'tum,) to do. The primary sepse is to drive or put in motion. 

Act, oc^or, a^ent, action, activity, cogent, agile, oj^itate, ext^nt^ prodt<^ 
enac^, counteract, overact, reoc^, reenoc^, tranaact, manage, danui^ aetatiL 
E'o, (i'tum,) to go. The primary sense is to inove or pass away. 

Ambient, extV, initial, transient^ isstec, ambitious, peritA, iterate^ itine- 
rant^ obi/i«ary, sedition, transit transitive. 
Va'do, (va'sum,) to go forth. The primary sense is moving forcibly. 

"Evcuky invade^ evasion, jtervade, wade. 
Tkndo, (tk^n'sum, or ten'tum,) to stretch ; to go forward, or obtain. 

Tend, at^em^ contend, diBtend, attention, extend, extent, intend, inteni^ in* 
tense, 'portend, pretend, pretense, sub^cnd^ supcrin^em^ tense, tension, tent^ 
tendon. 
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Vs'vio, (yen'tum,) to oome. The primarj sense is to fall upon or happen 
in going, to obtain. 

Convene, oonventf cov^itant^ everU, int^n^, prevent, circamv«n^ advent, ad- 
ventJire, venture, avenue, contravene, intervene; revenue, supervene, even^aL 
Do, (da'tum,) to giye. The primary sense is that of yielding up. 
Donor, (donation, par<2on, date, add^ oont^don, edit, miadate, render, sub«^, 
tra^^i/ion, surrencfer, traitor, editor. 
Ya'lbo, to be strong. The primary sense is to strain so as to reach a point 
Valid, valor, value, va/iant, avail, convo/escent^ -prevail, countervai/, 
prevalent, invo/id. equivalent 
Pos'suM, to be able. The primary sense is that of strength, from straining. 

PoMible, imj9o««ible, puiasajit. 
Po'tens, (potentis,) power. The primary sense is ttrong in body. 

Potent, impotent, ovompotewt, potenAviH, plenipotentiary. 
Ar'ceo, to hinder, restrain. 

Coerce, exereiae, unexereteed. 
Ce'do, (cessum,) to yield. The primary sense is to fall hack from a position. 
Cede, cease, eeMion, absee«<, acee<ie, ancestor, concede, dececue, exceed, ex* 
ceM, acccMlble, intercede, precede, proceed, secede, succeed^ proce««^ success; 
recess, predecessor, precedence. * 

Cvk'ro, (cur'sum,) to run. The primary sense is to rush forward. 

Current, cursory, corsair, course, concur, coucoutm; discourse, disctcsmon, 
excursion, incur, occur, recourse, recur, succor, currency, career, precursor, 
incursion. 
Duco, (ductura,) to lead. The primary sense is to draw out, or draw. 

Duct^ duke, adduce, conduce, deduce, educe, indiice, introdzice, conduct, 
misconduct, pro<7uce, reduce, eeduce, traduce, edttcate, deduct, deduction, in- 
<2ucemeDt, indi^tiye, education. 
DuRUS, hard. The primary sense is^rw or resisting. 
i>uruble, durance, endure, obdurate, indurated. 
Abs, (ar'tis,) art^ skill The primary sense is strength, and arose from effort 

Art, artist, artisan, artful, artiees^ iner^, ar/ifice. 
Gero, (gestum,) to carry. 

6i^es^ure, gest^ ^es^ation, congestion, di^es^ indigestion, belligerent^ sug- 
ges', register. 
Maneo, (mansum,) to stay. 

J^fansioD, manse, imT^afient^ per^nanent, remain^ remnant 
QuiEs, (quietis,) rest. 

Qui-'t, ac^'uiesce, disg^ie^, coy, requiem, unquiet. 
Trudo, (tru-5ura,) to thrust; to push. 

Abstruse, detrude, in^riKl^ obtrude, protrude^ retrude, unob^rusiye. 
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/ 

Fib'mus, strong. The primary sense is that which is hard and reeisU 
pressure. 
Firm, B.ifirm^ con/frm, in^rwi^ un/frm, ^nnamenty in/frmitj. 
?Ii'qko, to be sti£El The primary sense is iliff by extending. 

Rig'i^, rigidity, n^or. 
Ro'jsuB, strength. The primary sense is firm resistance. 

Robusty corroborate. 
Sou'dub, solid. The primary sense is^nn by pressure. 

Solid, aoliditjf con«o/t(2ate, solder, solidify, 
Ga'yeo, (cautum,) to beware. The primary sense is to yield, and then dra 
back. 

Cattdojiy incatitiouB, preoat^tion. 
Ar'guo, to argue. The primary sense is that of straining or driving. 

Argue, unargued, or^ment, ar^i^mentatiye. 
Fal'lo, (fal'sum,) to deceive. The primary sense is to fail or give way. 

Fail, false, /o/Zacious, falter, favlt, de/au/t^ /o^/ible, fallaej, faUeifj, 
m/allihle. 
Pa'tiob, (patiensy passus,) to suffer. The primary sense is holding out under 
pressure. 

Patient) patience, passion, passionate, companionate, impoMioned, pass- 
ive, impaMive, passible, impossible. 
Cau'sa, cause. The primary sense is that of uiging or driving. 
Cause, accuse, ex<mse, caiMaUon, unacct«sed. 

GBXEK. 

A'oo, (oiycd,) to lead. The primary sense is that of urging, and then leading. 

Demagogue, -pedagogxie, etrata^jrem, syna^ogrne. 
Du'namis, (fivvofttf,) power. The primary sense is strength. 

JDgnamics, dynasty. 

Dtjs, (dv;,) bad. The primary sense is that of resistance or straining. 

i>yspep8ia, c?y«entery, dysi>hony. 
F»Asso, (rtpaactui,) to do or make. The primary sense is using or putting 
forth strengtfi. 

Practice, praciic&l, practicable, impracticable, praxis, |>raj^rmadcal. 
Spao, ((Trtaw,) to draw. The primary sense is stretching or pulling. 

Spasm, sjoasmodic, epi spastic. 
To'nos, (tovoj,) tone. The primary sense is tension, and arises from 
stretching. 
Tone, ^OTiic, tune, monotone, semitone, untuned, atonic. 
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T W ENT Y - SE C O N D STUDY. 

THE SENSES. 

The word, sense, is from the French sens and the Latin sen- 
tioy to know by feeling. The sense of sight refers chiefly to 
the mind : hearing is the sense of the heart. 

LATIN. 

Sen'tio, (sensum,) to know hy the senses. The primary sense is to f§el, or 
apprehend by feeling. 

Sense, «tfn«ual, scent^ tentencef aendment, content, Mn^inel, disaan^ non- 
tense, resent, sentient, tenatWe, pre«eti<iment. 
Au'dio, (audi' tarn,) to hear. The primary sense is that of directiog the ear. 

.^iM^le, inatM^tble, oiM^ienoe, oiM^itor, oucKtory, obedient 
So'nuS) a soand. The primary sense is that of stretching or reaching the ear. 

Sound, sonorous, resound, con<onant^ disxonant^ nniwrn. 
Lux, (lu'cis,) and lu'men, light The primary sense is that of darting, as rays. 
Lucid, pellucid, tr&n^ucid, e/vetdate, il/umtnatei luminary, lucifer, 
/iMmbrataon. 
Oo'uLTO, the eye. The primary sense is what is covered, 

Oeulnx, ocuZist, binotfu^, inoculate. 
Oan'dbo, to glow, as a red-hot substance. It is taken from fire. 

Candy, kindXe, enkindle, candor, candid, candidate, cense, emter, incMMt^ 
incendiary. 
Cla'bus, clear or bright. The primary sense is open to light. 

Clear, c/arify, eUsrion, declare. 
Flam'ma, a flame. The primary sense is glowing or shooting up in %ht* 

Flame, in/am<; ufi/tommable, ,;Cambeau. 
Ful'go, to shine. The primary sense is breaking forth of light 

Fulgent, effulgemt, refulgenee. 
Fi/mus, smoke. The primary sense is yapor or smoke. 

Fume, "perfume, fumignte. 
Pa'bio, (par'itum,) to be present The primary sense is coming inta vims. 

Appear, apparent^ peer, disappear, transparent 
Spe'cio, (spec'tum,) to look with the eye; The primary sense is opening the 
eye. 

Aspect, iy>ect&Q\e, speculate, auspice, circumspect, coneptcuous; despise 
despite, respect, disrespect expect, perspicuity, inspection, perspec^ye, 
prospect, retrospect, suspect, spectre, specify, 

14* 
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Ym'eo, (vi'sum,) to eee. Theprimarj meaniog is to move and direct the eye. 

VUioB, vUihlOf vU&ge, vint^ vMor, devise, evident, provide, improvident, 
invu/ious, mvinble, purvey, survej/f supervM^. 
Ima'oo, (imog'inis,)' an imtfge. The primary sense is a likeness, and arises 
from the eye. 

Image, imagetjy tmo^ne, tmo^nary. 
Sa'pio, to taste or know by tasting. The primary sense \m proving with the 
taste. 

Sapidj insipid, sapient, savor, unsavory. 
Gub'to, (gus'tatum,) to taste. The primary sense is to r<mse the taste. 

Gust, diBffust, gtutfii}, dis^riM^ng. 
Ca'lbo, to be warm, or burn. 

Oalid, ealify, caloric, in«a/eecence. 
Fai'ous, (fri'goris,) cold. The primary sense is to make stiff, 

Friffid, frigidltj, re/rijrerate, re^^erator. 
Pla'nus, even, level. The primary sense is smooth or even to tiie touch. 

Plane^ plain, ezp/atn^ explanatory. 
Po'lio, (poll' turn,) to polish. The primary sense is to make smooth to the 
touch. 

Po/ish, repo^tsh, nnpoZtshed, polite. 
Pun'go, (punotum,) to prick. The primary sense is a point of feeling. 

Ptm^ent, jounctore, expimge, comjpimdion, pt4tk;^i«ation, pwnetihoxuk 
Su'do, (suda'tum.) to sweat The primary sense is to flow out and be moifiL 

Sweaf^ exude, sudori&c 
Aa'dso, (ar'si,) to burn. The primary sense is to be hot 

Ardor, ar^ient, ar^on. 
ExTEBus, outer. 

Exterior, external, extrajieons, extrenie, strange, extrinne. 
Pbobo, (brobatum,) to try. The primary sense seems to be to taste. 

Provable, probate, proof, prove, approve, approbation, reprov€^ disap- 
prove, improve, impro6able, reprobate. 
Sevebus, severe. The primary sense is harsh or rough to the taste. 

Severe, severity, perMvere. 
AoiDus, sharp. The primary sense is sharp, from aciee, an edge or points 

Add, A^u^ity, ocu^ulate, enhadd 
A'oER, (acris,) sour or pungent The primary sense is sharp to the taste. 

Acrid, eager, over-eager, acerbity, exacerbate. 
Tanoo, (tactum,) to touch. The primary sense is to draw or move along, as 
the flnger. 

Tact, con^oe^, toti^ent, con<tn^ent,con^^ous, ton^ble, in^an^ble^ con- 
toyion, confi^ity. 

Ik 
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Odob, a scent or smeU. 

Odor, odorouBf ino<2arouB, odonferovm, 
Oleo, to emit odor. 

0/factory, redolent. 



Akou'o, (oxovcdj to hear. The primary sense is to raite or point the ear. 

AcougticSf otocotMtic. 
Pho'nk, {pQv^,) a Boand. 

Fhonic&f euphony , s^mpkonj^ phonology. 

Phos, (t^Jj) light That which shines out or appears. 

PAoxphate. pAo<phorou% j^Aotometer. 
Op'tomai, (oTt'tofxat,,) to see. The primary sense is to see by using the eye. 

Optics, optiesHj synopna, opAthahnia, dioptries, 
Oba'ma, (opa/to^) a sight or view. 

FeLnorajnOf diorama. ^ 

PflAi^No, (^frVo,) to appear. The primary 8en«e is to come into view by 
sliining. 

Phenomenon, diajvAonous, phantouif /anatio, fancy, fantasy, epiphany, 
sycophant, phantasm, phase. 

Tssa'omai, (deaojMM,) to behold. Theatron, {6ta/t f»oif,) an edifice in which 
spectacles were seen. The primary sense of the verb is to Jix, as the eye, 
IB seeing attentively. ^ r 

Theatre, theatric&L 
Sko'pko, (aotoTtio,) to observe. The primary sense is to stretch or strain 
so as to see to the end. 

8eope, telescope, microscope, episcopate, episcopal, bisAop. 

Ox'us, (o|v(,) sharp, acid. The primary sense is sharp or stinging to the 
taste. 

OxeMc, oxide, ozygenL 

TWENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE SOUL. 

The word, soul^ is from the Saxon sawl^ and means life or 
breath. 

LATIN. 

Sum, I am. Es'se, to be. Ens, (entis,) being. Fwturus, about to b& The 
sense of the verb is to be «c^ or fixed, and arises from consciousneea 
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Esseaaey et8eatia,\ co-essentiA], intere<^, disintertftted, unejMntial, endtj, 
nonentity, future, /irfunty, absent, present 
Am'o, (ama'tum,) to love. The primary eense is a reaching forth, as of the 
heart 

Amour, amatorj, amiable, paromovr, enaniored, amity, amicable, amor — 
ous. 
An'go, (anxi,) tb yez, to be angry. The primary sense is to preu bo as 
choke utterance. 
Anger, an^ish, an;riety, anxious. 
Mi'rus, strange. The primary sense is to hold back or suspend. 

Admire, miracle, mirror, miraculous, unadmired. 
So'lob, (sola'tuB,) to soothe. The primary sense is to strengthen or settle. 

/So/ace, console, disconxoZate, inconsoZable. 
Spb!ju>, to hope. The primary sense is to recKh or stretch after. 

Despair, desperate, prosper, unprosperous. 
Ve'reob, to fear. The primary sense is to draw within oneself. 
Revere, reverent, irreverent, r««erend, reverential. 

I 

Pla'oeo, to quiet or please. The primary sense is to make smooth. 

Complacent, please, disp/ease, j^/eosant, unj^/eosant, comp/otsanee^ com- 
placenee, 
Tim'io, to fear. The primary sense is to shake or fall baok. 

^mid, Amorous, in/imidate. 
Tkr'reo, (tar'ritum,) to affright The primary sense is to shrink or shiyer. 

Terror, de^er, terrible, /errify, 'un^errified. 
Sa'o^ to know. Sdentia, knowledge. The primary sense of the yerb is to 
take up or draw within. 
Science, sciolist, conseienee, omniscience, prescience; consciousness. 
Re'or, (ra'tus,) to think or judge. The primary sense is to cast ov' throw vp^ 
and then fix in the mind. 
Rate, misro^e, oTerrate, underra/e, ratio, reason, ra^ionaL 
Nos'co, (no'tiun,) to know. No' men, a name. The primary sense is to set or 

fiM. 

Note, notion, cognition, denote, recognition, recogni^^ nomen, nominal, 
9k>minate, name, noim, pronoun^ misnomer, nomcTiclature, notice. 
Mem'ini, to remember. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

Memory, mindful, memorable, commemorate, memoir, immemorial, nnre- 
memftered, memorial, re^niniscenee. 
Cre'do, (credi'ttim,) to believe. The primary sense is ta rest upon. 

Creed, credit, accrecZit^ discre(£it, incret^ible, miscreant^ recreant, uncre«^ible 
creditor, credential, credvloMA. 
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OLKM'sin% (demen'tiB)) kind, meroifuL The primary sense is <mootA. 

Clement^ inclementf elemencj. 
^'do, to trust. The primary sense is to strain and make fast 

Faith, faithMt Jidelityf fealij^ feofi^ foad, affiance, fie( oon^/Ecfe, de/y, in- 
fid^X difyScience, ^rfidy, a^^anced. 
Vk'bus, true. The primary sense is to make straight. 

Ferity, veracity, ai/er, verdict, verily, veritable, verify. 
Sa'ous, wise. The primary sense is seeking. 

Sage, M^acity, «a^aoiou8» preMf^e. 
Vo'lo, to will or wish. The primary sense is to tiretch forward. 

Volition, voluntary, benevolence, malevo/ence, invo/untary, voZonteer. 
Cano, (cantum,) to sing. 

Ghani; cant. Accent, decant, recant, Enchant, canto, incontotion, ean<i«l& 
Cbn'seo, to judge. 

Censor, censure, cense, een«us, centorious. 
Do'lko, to grieye. 

Dole, condole, indolent, dolorous. 
ifi'Qurs, equal, just 

£Iqu&\, equalize, ine^t«al, unequal, adequate, e^ty, iniquity, eqtiaior, 
elation, e^ilibrium, equinox, e^yalent 
JE&Ti'iio, (sBstima'tum,) to yalue. 

Esteem, estimate, e«^tmation, efttt/iable, ine<^tmable. 
Jo'ous, a joke. 

Joke, Jocose, jocund. 
Intra, Intdb, within. 

internal, inferior, intimate, tn^estine, intrinsic. 
I'ra, anger. 

Ire, irascible. 
Lsg'o, (lectum,) to gather ; to choose ; to read. 

Ze^ble, /e<;rend, legion, colleague, lecture, collect, college, oull, diaZee^, 
election, diligent, ec/ectie, se^ee^, eclogue, recollect, neglect, eligihle, mteileci 
elegant, leaon, prelect, sacrilege. 

GREEK. 

PuRSN. (^priv,) the mind. The primary sense is to moye or wish. 
Frantic, frenzy, phrenology. 

Psu'cHE, (-^XV') ^® ^^^ '^^^ primary sense is life or breath. 

P^ycAology. 
Au'tos, {a/vtogf) onesell 

Autocr&t, ati^ograph, automaton. 
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Dox'a, (dotot) an opinion. The primary sense is that which is thongfaL 

OritiodoXf heterodox, -partidoXf doxology, ' 
Gno'me, (yvwftjy,) reason. Onons, (yviaat,g,) knowledge. 

Oiwstidf pro^mo<tiCy dia^mom. 
Mne'me, (fivrifiriy) memory. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

JfnAnonics, sunnestj, 
Phi'los, (^i%oCj) a friend. The primary sense is to embrace or kiss. 

PAt/anthropist^ PAt'/adelphia, pAt/ologist, jE>AtZosophy. 
Skep'tomai, {(TxiTttoiKUy) to examine. The priodary sense is to look abont. 

Skep^df skepdailf skepAchm. 
So'fHiA, (ao^Ui,) wisdom. The primary sense is holding or containing. 

SophuTDf sophistry, sophUtie&ted, untopAMtioated. 
Oe'thos, (6p9o(,) straight or right 

Or^Aodox, orthography, orthoepy, or^Aoepist 
Ho'mos, (ofib^,) like. The primary sense is the same. 

i/biTiogeneous, homologous, AomogeneaL 



CHAPTER V. 
SOdETF. 

Society, in all its forms, is only varieties ot man's social 
nature. 

TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

S0CIBT7. 

The word, society, comes from the Latin, throngli the 
French, and means fellowship. 

LATIN. 

So'oius, a companion. The primary sense is to follow. 

SociMe, social, associate, conaoctate, nnaoctable. 
Spon'deo, (spon'sum,) to promise. The primary sense is to send to. 

Sponsor, spouse, correspond^ despond, respond, response, espouse, respon* 
•ible, irre*porwible. 
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^irrto, (mis'Bnm,) to send. The primary sense is going awaj. 

JftMion, m«Mage, admsi^ commit commt^aion, demise; demUf emtt, dis- 
nUsSy intermt««ion, ?ni««ile, mtMiye, omitf InadmtMible, intermt/^ remt^ 
manumtV, permt^, prom»«6, BVtJtmise, transmit, submit 
Sua'oo, (eiia'sum,) to advise. The primary sense k to urge or excite. 

"Persuade, diBntade, dissuasive, awuion. 
Ye'nio, (ven'tum,) to come. The primary- sense is to appear or pass into 
view. 

'Event, udveni, ventre, advett^re, contratr^n^, tonvevM, oo««naiit» conveni; 
oonffentent, inv«n^ inconvenient, intervene sapertMiM^ peradtwiUure, re- 
vtfttue, avenue, uncovenanted. 
Pe'to, (petitum,) to seek. The primary sense. i\to wrge or press. 

P^t^ion, eompeUf impetnoviaf oompoAble, eompetont^ repeat, TepetUioDp 
Ai^etite, petulfiixt. 
Ho'nob, honor. The primary sense is placed upon. 

Honor, honorarj, A«norable, dishonor, Aonest, Aonesty, dis^^onest 
Dig'nus, worthy. The primary sense is good or strong. 

Dignity, indignitj, deign, conc^i^n, dis^iazn, inc^t^nant. 
Cer'to, to contend. The primary sense is to set or place. 

Concert, disconcert, preconcerted. 
Cel'ebeb, famous. The primary sense is lifted up. 

Celebraie, celebr Ated, celebrity. 
Minis'teb, a servant. The primary sense is less. 

Minister, ministry, ministerial, Bdm,inister, minstrfU 
Mob, (mo'ris,) a custom. The primary sense is to peus or flow on. 

Jforal, ?noralist, immoral, detTioralize. 
Sbquob, (secutus,) to follow. The primary sense is to seek after. 

Sue, ensue, consecu^e, execute, conse^tcence, persecute, proseeu/e^ non- 
suit, obse^tesy se^ence, subse^tcent, pursue, unsuitable. 
Exem'plum, an example ; a copy or model. 

Example, exemplar, exemplify, sample, samplar, 
Fce'dus, (foe'deris,) a league. 

federal, con/ederate, con/ederacy. 
HiE'BES, (hsere'dis,) an heir. 

Heir, coAetr, inherit, Aere«Ktary. 
Hos'PES, (hos'pitis,) a host; one who entertains strangers. 

Host, Aospi^ulity, Jwspit&hle, 
Laud'o, to praise. 

Laud, laudMe. 
Mi'gbo, (migratum,) to remove. 

Migrate, migration, emigrate, immigrate, intermt^rro^on, traB8fii^^pni/& 
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Bo'go, (roga'tum,) to ask. ' 

Rogation, abrogate, derogate, interogate, •prerogatiye, "prorogue, surrogate, 
interrogatory, 
Tsa'TO, a witness. 

Test^ teetfiment, teeHij, teeHmon^, aUeet, eonteet, deteet, inoontostiUs^ 
i^rotett. 

QBKKK. 

No'mos, (vQfiog,) A law. Hie primary sense is to divide, or separate. 

Anootalji antinomy, antinomian, astronomy, denteronomy, economy. 
Eth'ob, {tBoit) a custom. The primary sense is eettled* 

^i^AicB, e^Aical. 
Stel'lo, (tftcXXtt)) to send. The primary sense is to urge forth. 

Apostle, epittle, peri«<a/tio, eyttole, 

Chabis, {Xo^f'ii) faTor or grace. The primary sense is dear or preeioua. 
'EuehairUt, charity. 



TWENTT-FIFTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The word, nation, is of Latin origin, and means tliat 
wliicli is born. 

LATQC 

CSiYis, a citizen. The primary sense is inclosed or shut in, cities being lAdoaed 
in ancient times. 

Oiv'ie, civW, unmil, civilian, ctvilize^ civility, city, 
Iif'pBRO, to command. The primary sense is to bear upon. 

Tmpmal, tmpmoas, imperative, empire, emperor, 
Cbi'kbn, (crim'inis,) a crime. The primary sense is separated or judged. 

Crime, criminal, remminate, dismminate, indiscriminate. 
Lb'go, (lega'tum,) to appoint. The primary sense is to Zay upon, as a message. 

Legate, legation, legaoy, oblige, allege, delegate, eoUeagne. 
MuNUS, (mu'neris,) an office or gift. 

ifttnicipal, mt^nificence, common, commune, communicate, immumty, 
remunerate, uncommon, community. 
Plxbs, (ple'bis,) the common people. 

Flebeiaji. 
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Pop'uLUB^ the people. Hie primary sense is the whole family, or ohildren. 

People, popyitu^ popuUr, de/>op«/ate^ repeopie. 
Tus'ba, a crowd. The primary sense is to stir or turn. 

Ihtrbid, disturb, imper^vriable, dis^wrftanoe, perturi, undisturbed. 
YiNCO, (yio'tom,) to conquer. The primary sense is to press upon and sub- 
due. 

Invincible, victor, van^oiish, convince, evict, evinee, convincible, provin<»L 
Yin'dex, (yin'dicis^) a defender. The primary sense is to subdue. 

Vindicate, twetige, revenge, unrevcn^ed. 
Yul'ous, the people. The j>rimary sense is to crowd out^ and be public 

Vidg&Tf vw/^arity, diyu/^c, undiyii^<;red. 
Re'go, (rec'tum,) to direct or role. The primary sense is to point out 

iZc^ent, rc^al, rector, rc^riment^ region, recant, reign, right, erect, cor- 
rect, direct, indirect, incorrect re^rulate, arrect. 
CoNonj'uM, an assembly, or council Hie primary sense is that which is 
called. 

Council, conciliate, reconcile, reconci/iation. 
G1.A68IB) a class. The primary sense is inclosed or collected together. 

Class, c^a««ic, classisy dasafy, c/oMification, 
Han'do, (manda'tum,) to give a charge to. 

Mandate, commamt, commenc^ demand, remand, reeommend, 
Mi'les, (mil'itis,) a soldier. 

Militia, milit&rj, militate, mi/itant. 
Noa'MA, a rule. 

Normal, enormous, enormity. 
Nun'cio, to announce. 

AnnouTice, denounce^ enunciate, nuncio, retioMnce, pronounce. 
Pce'na, punishment. 

Penal, penalty, j>enance, j^enitence, j>enitentiary, impenitent, repent, sabr 
pcencL 
Pu'nio, (punitum,) to punish. 

Punish, ^nitive, impunity, 
Soin'do, (scissum,) to cut off. 

/Scissors, re<cind!^ abscind^ scantling. 
Sig'nxtm, a sign, a seal 

Sign, signal, ei^ify, OBsign, eonngn, deiign, ensign, resign, «^met, coun* 
terei^n, ei^ificant. 
Sobs, (sor'tis,) a lot, chance. 

Sort, assort, consort, resort, sortition. 
Tbib'uo, (trib'utum,) to render or give. 

Tribute^ attn'ftute, eontri^e; distri&ute; retribution, tributary. 
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Gavz; (oraoiB,) a oroBs. 

Cross, excruci&te, cmnfix, erutade, ^ruotfy, ezentctatiiig. 
Cul'pa, a fault. 

Capable, eulpvitf exeulptktA, inculpate 
Hob'to, an enemy. 

Host, hostile, hostility, 
Ju'dioo, (judica'tnm,) to judge. 

JiKlgeyJudidovia,Judicud,JtuUeiary, -prejudiee, adjudge, fore;t«%e, ,in/udK- 
eious. 

GKSKK. 

Eth'nos^ (iSt^it) a nation. Hie primary sense seems to be a heiUh, 

EthniOf ethnology, 
Debfo'tes, (Bs6Hotijf,) a lord. The primary sense is power or force. 

Deapotf despodOf despotuxxL 
Demos, (Bfjfiof,) the people. 

i>0magogue, demoarAcy, demo6t9,f^ epidifmio^ encZsmio. 
ERi'TEs,(«p<t'47f,) a judge. The primary meaning is to rift or separate. 

CWtic, critical, hypercritic, hypom«y. 
La'os, (xoo;,) the people. The primary sense is ttone, from their ftUed 
origin. 

Lay, dayman, Zaity, Zoio. 



TWENTY -SIXTH STUDY. 

THE CHT7BCH. 

The word, church, comes through the Saxon from the 
Greek, and means the LorcCs house. 

LATIN. 

Pio, (pia'tum,) to satisfy by sacrifice. The primary sense ia to pacify. 

Expia^tf, expiatory, ^iocular. 
Saoer, consecrated. The primary sense is to separate to a religious use. 

Sacred^ consecrsite, deseera.te, «amfice, focrilege, execrate, Mteerdota^ 
sacrament. 
San'cio, (sanctum,) to consecrate. The primary sense is to make clean. 

Saint^ sanctity, sancH^ed, sancdiy, sancittMy, sanctimonious. 
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(Vbo^ (ora'tom,) to pray. The primary Bense is to move tk$ lipi, ai in 
prayer. 

Oracle, oration, ortson, ador«; exorable^ inexorable^ oracular, perorotioiL 
Vo'vio, (votum,) to vow. The primary sense is to devote to God 

Vow, votary, vote, vifAve, avoti; devo^ oove^ devov^, devotion, devotee. 
FA'innf, temple. 

Fane, profane, 
Mm'oo, (mer'sum,) to dip, to sink. 

Merge^ emerffe, emtrgenffj^ imiii#r«ion. 

COOEK. 

Ohbibtos, (ATp^tff 0$,) the anointed. The primary sense is one set apart by ' 
anointing. 
Christ, chrUm, ^rM^anity, ChristmsA, 

fioBBOfl, (Mpo$,) sacred. The primary sense is set apart to a religioiu UMb 

jEKerarchy, Aieroglyphics. 
£aftizo, (fiaTttl^ci,) to baptize. A rite of the Christian Chnroh. 

Baptize, baptism, baptisma,\f ^edobaptiaUk 

^Iaetur, (jKoptvp,) a witness. 

Martyr, martyrdom, protomartyr. 

CHAPTER VI. 
BUSINESS. 

The pursuits of man arose gradually out of one another, 
and took their names from bodily and mental actions, or 
the object of pursuit. 

TWENTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 

▲OBICULTUBB. 

The word, agriculture^ comes from two Latin words, sig- 
nifying to till the field. 

LATIN. 

A'geb, (a'gri,) a field. The primary sense is a cleared or open place, 
ul^arian, oiprrtculture, a^oultiirist, pert^nate. 
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Oo'lo, (eol'tum,) to cnltiyate. The primary seiiBe is to dwell or'settle dowik 

Odonyf ealomat, oeeidtf cu/^ore, agricu/^nre, horticulture. 
A'bo, to plough. The primary sense is to thrust forward. 

Arabia 
"ELotauR, a garden. The primary sense is a hedged place. 

ifor^toulture, Aor^tculturaL 
JuNOOy (junc'tum,) to join. The primary sense is to extend, and then yoke. 

Junction, join, ad^'otn» con^'otn^ dis;otn» ^n^'otn^ inteir/oin^ joint» r^foM^ 
SiBJoin, joiner, tAjtmct, con/u^ali eoj^unedon, it^ftneiioJif sul^^ti^rate^ sub- 
junetiYe, 
PuTO, (putatum,) to think. The primary sense is lop off or prttne, 

CompiUe, ampittate, depute, diBptUe, impute, reptUe, deputation, oouni^ 
account re^ed, discount. 
Ra'dius, a rod. The primary sense is a shoot. 

Radius, radiaie, irrodfiate, ray, roiftance. 
Spas'go, (spar'sum,) to scatter. The primary sense is to cast abroad, m 
seed. 

A<per«e, di<per«e, intertp«r«e, sparse. 
Flec'io, (flez'um,) to bend. 

J7«a;ion,/^ble, defleedoji^ dpenrnjlex, reflect, u^lect, mfiecdojL 
Hu'xus, the ground. 

Inhume, exhume, Aumid, humidity, tumble, humor, humility, exhuma- 
tion. 
Pe'oub, a herd or flock, cattle. 

Peculate, peculiar, pecumary, 
Vi'num, wine. 

Vine, vtncgor, vifMyard, vintage, vinous. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH STTTDT. 

HDNTINO AKD FISHIN& 

The word, hunt, is from the Saxon huntien, and means 
to urge or drive. 

LATIN. 

Fe'&a, a wild beast. 

i^crocions, fieree, 
Fu'eio, (fa'gitum,) to flee. The primary sense is to /y or haste. 

B>efuge, Bubter/u^<^ /if^tive^ centn/if^al. 
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Cmdo, (csesum,) to out or kilL Hie primarj sense iBio eiUoff, or end. 

Coneise, decide, excise, exodon, inofion, preetM^ howieide, fnMoide, 
"ptmeide, decint^, smcide, regicide, oceatioTi, oireamaML 
Se'oo, (seo'tmD,) to out The primary sense is to out and separate. 

Sect^ eecHon, Mcant^ bisect, disMc^, insect, interMc^on. 
Diy'mo, (diyisnm,) to diyide. The primary sense is separate, or waste. 

Divide, diviahle, incKvtxible^ devtM^ enhdivide, rmdivided. 
Do'mo, to tame. ^ 

Incibfiiitable. 
FuGO, (flictum,) to beat 

Afflict, wnfliet, iaflict, -profligsde, 
ly.GO, (liga'tnm,) to bend. 

Zt^omenty league^ liahle, ohUge, al^^^danee^ al/oy, religion, al/y. 
'Nxo'to, (neotum,) to tie^ 

Connect ann«2^ disconn««^ annexation. 
Fan'go, (pao'tns,) to drive in, to fix. 

Compact, pact^ impact, impinge, 
Pel'lo, (pnl'sum,) to drive. 

Pnlse, compel, reptdse, dispeZ, ezp^/, imp«/, impulse, -propel, repel, re- 
pulsiye. 
Tbjr'da, booty, prey. 

Prey, depretiate, predatory. 
Stbin'go, (atric'ttun,) to bind. 

Strict^ strain, straight^ stringent, constrain, astringent, didrain, ^dstriet, 
restrain, restrict, xaaestrained. 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY.. 

MBCHANICS. 

The word, mechunicy comes from the Latin mechanicusj 
a machine. 

LATnr. 

Stbu'o, (strao'tum,) to bmld. The primary sense is to set or lay. 

Struetwre, construct, obstruct, destr&y, destrue^cn, instruct, saperstruct' 
lire, nnint^ruo^ed, construe, ina^rument. 
Navis, a ship. The primary sense is to swim. 

Ifaffj, naval, navigation, navigable, ciroumnovigatioa. 
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Fioo, (fixmn,) to fatten. Tht prioMry sense is to Join to. 

Fix^ af)Sc, prefiXf trans/fo, mdfim, factors, encifimon. 
BoTA, a wheel The primary sense is to rtm round 

Rotafjt roftftion, rote, routine, ro^md. 
Ap'to, to fit or join. The primary sense Is juncture. 

Apt^ adop^, ineptj aptitude. 
Fun'dus, a foundation. The primary sense is wi. 

i^oumlation, found, /i«n<fomental, pro/btmd 
HiB^BO, (hffi'sum,) to stick, to adhere. The primary sense is tlM 

AAherCy coA«<iye, A«<itate, inherent, incoherent. 
Mo'liob, (molitus;) to rear or build. The primary sense is to eoH «^ 

Mole, demo/ish, demo/ition. 
O'fus, (op'eria,) a work. The primary sense is to strain or exert force. 

Operate, co-operate, opera, operation, operative, opweule. 



EaooN, ij^yovj) a work. The primary sense is to wrge or press. 

Ener^, litwrgry, 8««r^ery, metallurgy. 
Meohanao, (/tf^A^oyocdy) to contriye. The primary sense is to faahion^ or 
make. 
Jfee^anics, meeAanical, mecAanism, meeAanician. 



THIBTIETH STUDY. 

MANUVACTURES. 

The word, marmftMurej is <iampos6d of two Latin words, 
meaning to make with the hand. 

LATIN. 

Li'num, flax. The primary sense is long or line-like. 

Zifien, line, /tnt, lawn, grideZtn, 
Fi'lum, a thread. The primary sense is long and thin. 

File, defile, fiUQious, JUigctaie, JUiei, ^profile, 
Pu'oo^ (plica' turn,) to fold. Tleeto, (plexnm,) to twine. The primary aense 
is to lay to. 

AppZy, pliMe, ply, accomp^tc^ eamplictAe, display, ^pliat, implia^ 
multip^, triple, impZy. 
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Sx'bo, (ser'tum,) to knit together. Hie primary eense is to thrutL 

Seriea, assert, desert, disMr^ation, exert, insert, sermoxL 
Tejl'o, (tex'tum,) to weave. The primarj sense is to interlay. 

Text, con^^ prehear/, texture, 
Tm'oo, (tine' turn,) to dip or dye. The primarj sense is to throw into. 

Tinge, taint> stain^ tincture, 
Vol'vo, (volu'tnm,) to roll. The primary sense is to press by rolling. 

Devolve, evolve, involve, revolt, revolve, volume', voluble, 

THIRTY-FIBST STUDY. 
DISTKIBUTOBS — ^KERCANTILS PUBSUITS. 

The word, merchant^ is from the Latin Tnercor, to buy, 
and comes to us through the French marchand. 

LATOr. 

Mebx, (mer'ois,) merchandise. The primary sense of the root is to bu^ 

itfercAandise, m^cantile, commerce, 
'Neoo'ttom, business. The primary sense is to ^o on a mission. 

Jleffoti&te, negotiMe, 
Fkn'do^ (pen'sum,) to weigh or pay out The primary sense is to Manee or 
weigh. 

Pendent, recompense, pension^ penoYC, suspend, compefuate, dupense, 
expend, indispensable. 
Pob'to, to carry. The primary sense is to bear from place to place. 

Porter, comport, deport, port, important, export, import, imporftine, pass- 
port, purport, report, support transport opportune. 
PuBnuM, price or reward. The primary sense is amount or value. 

Price, prtctfless, appreciate, depreciate, appreciable, inappreciable^ appre- 
ciation, depreciation. 
Scki'bo, (scrip'sum,) to write. The primary sense is to grave or mark. 

Scribe, ecriftble, ecripture, scrivener, ascribe, scrip, detcrift^ inscri5^ 
pre9cr/6e, manuecrip^, postscript, transcribe, subscribe. 
Fis'ous, a money-bag, Tlie primary sense is a basket 

FisCj^^cal, con/Jscate. 
Db'beo, (deb'itum,) to owe. The primary sense is to bind or press. 

Due, xlebt debit, debtor, debentnre. 
Ve'ho, (vec'tum,) to carry. The primary sense is to bear off or drive, 
FeAide, contMa^ cont^, convoy, invei^^ 
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Phxb'o, (pip^j) to bear or carry. The primary Bense is to lift and remoTe. 

MetapAor, phospAoms, periphery. 
PoLEo, (ffoXeo>) to BelL The primary sense is to ^o about and barter. 

Jdonopoly, monopolize, bibliopo/ist. 

THIBTY-SEOOND STUDY. 

TBAGHEBS. 

The word, teach^ is from the Saxon word toBcan, and means 
U> lead or show. 

LATIN. 

Do'oEO, (doctnm,) to teach. The primary sense is to lecul or show. 

Doctor, dodle, doctrme, (i(><niment» doctrm&L 
Da'oo, to learn. The primary sense is take in or receiye. 

Disciple, e^txripline. 
Sua'dbo, (sna'sum,) to advise. The primary sense ia to incite or rouse. 

Stuuion, "persuade, dissuade, diBsuasive, 
Tba'do, (tradi'tnm,) to deliyer. The primary sense is to hand down, 

JVadiHon, traitor, betray, 
Yer'buh, a word — ^the written word. The primary sense is to bear or praas. 

Verbal, verb^ adverb, proverb, verbose. 
Ltt'era, a letter. The primary sense is a mark. 

Letter, Zt^al, al/t^erotion, illiterate, ohlitertxte, xmlettered. 



Paidaia, (rtMbauay) education. The primary seDse is to lead or draw forth, 
as a child's mind. 
Pedagogue, pedant, pedaniie, ejelopedia, encjclopedia. 
DiDASoo, (btbdoxcii) to teach. The primary sense is to divide and find. 

Didactie, didac^eallj. 
Mathema, (ftoBijfia,) knowledge or learning. The primary sense is what is 
learned. 
MathematicB, poljmathy. 
Saaojj^ (axo^t) leisure. The primary sense is freedom from buiinessi 
leisure. 
Sohoo], scholar, seholasdo. 
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THIKTY-THIRD STUDY. 

ABTISTS. 

The word, artist, is of Latin origin, and comes from a root 
signifying strength, and then skill. It arises from muscular 
action, 

LATIN. 

Mdba, a muse. The primary sense is to hum, or move with a murmur. 

Muse, mtuiCf amuM^ miMeum, tnuAcaL 
Li'beb, (li'bri,) a book. The primary sense is hark, the material on whieh 
men wrote. 

fAbrarj, l%be\ /t6rarian. 



Grapho, (ypd^ciy) to write. The primary sense is to ttrecik or mark. 

Gfraphic, autograph, hiographj, anagram, epigram, en^ov^ graphiXe, 
Mihograph, orthography, i^ragraph, telegraph. 
Hbgxsib, (^y^#t(,) an explanation. The primary sense is to drato out and 
explain. 
'Ex.egeais, ^ 

Glu'pho, {y%n)^uh) to carve or engrave. Tlie primary sense is to eii< tn. 
Glyph, hiero^/ypMe. 



THIBTY-rOUBTH STUDY. 

LAWTEBS. 

The word, lawyer, comes from two Saxon words, hga 
and wer, and means the set man, laga signifying that which 
is set or laid. 

LATIN. 

Jus^ (ju'risy) right, or law. The primary sense is ttraight, from extending. 

Just, jtuMee, JtutUy, adjutt, injure, jurisdiction. 
JxjRo, to swear. The primary sense is an act of worship. 

Abjure, adjure, eoi^jure, jury, juror, "perjure, peiyury. 

16 
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JuDioOy^Qudicatum,) to judge. The primaiy sense is to declare what u right 

Judida\ Adjudge, ^v^udiee, judge, judiciAvy. 
Lex, (le'gisy) a law. The primarj sense is set or laid down. 

Legal, legiUmAte, /oyal, illegAl, il^^itimate, Ze^islate, ^vvnlege. 



THIRTY -FIFTH STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

The word, doctor, is of Latin origin, and means one who 
teaches. 

ItATIN. 

MsDkoB, to cure. 

Medicine, medical, remedy, rem^table, irremediAhle, 
Mob'bus^ disease. The primarj sense is to fall or sink. 

Morbid, mordositj, cholera-f/tofduj; 

THIRTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

AHUSEKENTS. 

The word, amusement, comes from thelJatin through the 
French, and means to divert or turn aside the mind. 

LATIN. 

LuDO, (lu'sum,) to play. 

JJudicToxui, allitaion, elttde, Ultmon, 'prelude, delude, interlude, 
Pxbso'na, 4 mask worn hy players. The primary sense is to acfund or tpeak 
through, as a mask. 

Person, peraomSy, p€r«aiiate. 

CHAPTER Vil. 

NATURE. 

Nature acts upon the bodily organs, and helps us to 
anv words. 



many words, 
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THIBTY-SEVBNTH STUDY. 

9 

AlOMALS. 

The word, animal^ is from the Latin, and means Ireatk or 
life. 

LATIN. 

Ca'nis, a dog. The primary sense is to fawn. 

Canine, catmibal, kennel, nnkenueL 
Avis, a bird. The primary sense is to flj. 

Ainarj, avgar, auspice, inaugurate. 
Cor'nu, a horn. The primary sense is a sprout 

Cbrneous, corner, nnioom. 
QBJa, (gre'gis,) a flock, as of sheep. The primary sense it to c<«ne or crowd 
together. 

^e^^arious, ag^rrtf^ate, con^rrtn^rate, e^a^ionB. 
Pasgor, (pastnS)) to feed. The primary sense is to reach or stretch, as in 
feeding. 

Pastor, pastoral, pcutxae, rep€ut 
Yolo, to fly. The primary sense is iopau away, 

Volaiile, volley, vo/atize. 



KuoN, (xvav,) a dog. The primary sense is to fawn, 

Cynle, cynical, cynosure. 
Zo'oN, (?<aoy,) an animaL The primary sense is to breathe or live. 

i^logy, 20onomy, zoophyte, zodiac, soography. 
Kon'che, (xoyxfj$) a sheU. The primary sense is wrinkled. 

Conch, eoncAology, concAoidal. 
En'tomos, {evto/Ms,) an insect The primary sense is to cii< uUa, 

JEniamology, entomologist 

THIBTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

PLANTS. 

The word, planty is of Latin origin, and comes to us 
tlirough the French. It means a shoot. 
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LATDX. 

Plan'ta, a plant The primary sense is a shoot, and comes from a root 
meaning to /ay. 

Plant, imp/an/, «upp/an^ ttaxaplantf plafU&iioD., implanted. 
Au'geo, (aaxi, auc'tum,) to increase. The primarj sense is to grow or eke oxlL 

Augment, auction, auctioneer, attthor, au^Aority, auxiliary. 
Cau'dkx, the trunk of a tree. The primary sense is euL 

Codid}, code. 
Obks'co, (cre'tum,) to grow. The primary sense is to enUtrffe, 

C^c«cent, concrete, deerease, increa«^ exctvscent, oonerction, inertfmentk 
]>Bir'8U8, thick or dose. The primary sense is prened together. 

Dense^ eovLdente^ teeojxdenm, deruitj, eonciffitation. 
Flos, (flo'ris,) a flower. The primary sense is to open or shoot out 

Flower, /oral, flour, /ourish, ej^escence, re^fowrish, Jlora,/ofist^/orid. 
Fo'lium, a leaf. The primary sense is to roll or fold. 

Foil, folisLge, mil/ot/, tre/aUf /o/tate, folio, -portfolio^ 
Oka'num, a grain of com. The primary sense is ground or dust 

Grain, gran&ry, granular, ^anulate, ^anite, ^ramet, grange, pome- 
^rranate. 
Matu'bus, ripe. The primary sense is to reaeh or fall to, as ripeness. 

Mature, maturity, immature, -premature, 
POMUH, an apple. The primary sense is to 9Vfell or dilate. 

Pome, pomsLciouB, pondee. 
Radix, (radicis,) a root The primary sense is a thoot, rod or stem. 

Radix, race, raze, eroeficate, radietki 
Se'mbn, (sem'inis,) a seed. The primary sense is that which is scattered or 
sown. 

SemintA, teminarj, dis^emtnate. 
TJm'bra, a shade. The primary sense is to shade oretttoffhy intercepting. 

Umbra, umbrageous, umbrage, umbrella, penum6ra. 
Fru'ob, to enjoy. The primary sense is to use or enjoy. 

Fruit, fruition, fruetiSj, 
Akdob, a tree. 

Arbor, ariorist, arbofret 



PSTALON, (ftittO^v,) a leat The prunary sense is to op&n or expand. 
Petal, petaloxa, monopetalova, poljpetaloxxti. 
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Bor'ANE, {fiotoMjf) a plant The primary sense is that which feeds or nour- 
ishes. 
Botanjy botaniBt 

BiBLos, (0(/3xof,) a book. The primary sense is the inner hark, 
Bible, &i6/tcal, &i6/tographj. 

THIRTY-NINTH STUDY. 

lONEBALS. 

The wQrd, mineral^ comes from the Latin throngli the 
French, and means mine, or vein. 

LATIN. 

Calx, (cal'ciB,) chalk. The primary sense is a hard mass or lump. 

Chalk, calcine, eo/earions. 
Cal'ouluS) a little pebble. The primary sense is the same as calxi from 
which it comes. 

Calculas, adculaie, aUetdouB. 
Plxtmbuk, lead, llie primary sense is a /ump— what is heavy. 

Pllimb, plumber, plumbago. 
Fkrruh, iron. 

Farrier, farrierj, /emiginous, ferrule. 



Chbu'bos, ixfrtfobi,) gold. The primary sense is yeUow, from its color. 

Chrysolite, chrysaMa, 
LiTHOs, (uBoi,) a stone. 

ChryBolite, lithography. 
Pb'tka, {ftitpa,) a rock. The primary sense is set^ or firm. 

Peter, petrify, petron. 

FORTIEH STUDY. 
THE EARTH. 

The word, earth, is from the Saxon eard, and means 
crushed or broken, as dust. 
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LATIN. 

Ta'ra, the earth. The primarj sense is that which is gnawed — fine dasL 
Terrace, terrene, terrestrial, coTmtr^f inter, disinter, subterranean, medi- 
terranean, terrier. 
Aqua, water. The primary sense is to ooze or drip. 

Aquatie, aqueous, terrojtteous. 
.Flu'o, to flow. The primarj sense is to flow or wash. 

jF7uent, fluz,^ii<;tuate, afj^uence, oircuni/fuent, con;7i«ence, in^uence, in- 
te^tfent, melli/fuent, refitient, super/Tuence, semi/idd, /idd, e^uvia, in/f«-. 
ential, soper/^tcons^ snper/^idtj. 
'Fun'do, to poor out The primary sense is to pour out, as water. 

Fuse, yiMion, fuable, eonfound, con/Won, ef^on, mfuee, pro/%Mion, 
refund, saifuse, tranB/uee, 
Insula, an island. The primary sense is in water. 

Isle, M/and, itisulate, imular, 'pemntula. 
Ma'bi^ the sea. The primary sense is flows or yidda. 

ifarine, fTiaritime, cormorant^ mermaid, submarine^ transmarine^ ultranuh 
,rine, mariner. 
MoNS, (mon'tis,) a mountain. The primary sense is a heap or elevation. 

Mounts mountain, amount, dismount surmountoble, paramomi/, promoii#- 
ory, surmount tantamotm^ 
MuNDus, the world. 

Mund&ne, antemumJane, supramwM&ne. 
MuTO, to change. The primary sense is to close up or presa 

JfM^able, commute, immutable, transrnMtoble, permti^ation, transmn^e^ 
Pan'do, to lay open. The primary sense is to spread or stretch. 

'Expaind, expansion, ezpanee, expantXye, paoe, pass, comj^ae^ enoompoM^ 
impa««able, surpa<^ trespoM. 
Ri'vus, a stream. The primary sense is to flow through. 
Biyer, ritmlet, rival, derive, outrtvalled, unrivalled. 
Unda, a wave. The primary sense is to swell up, 

Uhdal&ie, wufulating, a&otm^ abumiance, inufuicite^ redtMubnl 

GBXEK. 

Hu'dob, (viap,) water. The primary sense is to be wet. 

Hydra, hydr&nt, hydr&vlics, Ayirogen, Ayirophobia, A^cfrostatics, c/ropsy. 

Ge, (717,) the earth. The primary sense is that which brings forth, as a 
mother. 

Geography, geometry, ^reology, apogee, perigee. 
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Kno6, (vijtsof,) an island. 

TolynetiOf Peloponn««u<. 

FORTY-FIEST STUDY. 
THB HBAYENa 

The word, heaven^ is from the Saxon heofen, and means 

to be highj or arched. 

latim; 
Sol, (so'lis,) the sun. 

Solar, in«o/ate, para«o/» xo^tioe. 
Lu'na, the moon. 

Inmax, sub/unorj, lunaejf lunate. 
Flo, (fla'tum,) to blow. The primary sense is to drive, or thrust 

Inflate, afflatus, flatulence, flute. 
Mib'oeo, (mix' turn,) to mingle. The primary sense is to stir or flow together, 
as in twilight. 

Mix, mixture, intermio^ admixtxire, commix, immta;ed, promMenotu^ 
mi^cellanj. 
O'riob, to rise. The primary sense is to rise, or spring up to -view. 

Orient, oriental, abortive, exortive, primordial. 

6KEBK. 

AsTRON, (atff poy,) a star. The primary sense is to twinkle. 

Astral, <MtenBk, astronomy, astrology, diaaster, 
Helios, (^Xtof,) the sun. The primary sense is to be hot 

Aphelion, 'perihelion, heliotrope. 
Pub, (ytvp,) fire. The primary sense is to rage or agitate. 

Pyre, empyreal, ^yroligneous, pyrotechnicsi pyrometer, 
Ai'thbb, ((uO'^p,) the air. ThQ primary sense is to shine, or glow. 

Ether, etheresii 
At'mos, (at'/ioCf) vapor. The primary sense is breath or steam. 

ul^moxphere, a<mo«pherio. 
An'emos, {wvsfiog,) the wind. The primary sense is a moving. 

^n^mometer, anemone. 
A'eb, (ai2p,) the air. The primary sense is lifted up, or light 

-4crial, aerolite, aeronaut, artery, air. 
EosMos, (xoo/tof,) the world. The primary sense is order or heautg, 

CosuMgony, microcown, eosnuMc, tfojmopolite. 
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CHAPTER Vlil. 
PLAOB AND TIKB. 

Place and time, tkrougli objects, give rise to many 
words. The notion of place is suggested by objects — time 
by succession. 

FORTY-SECOND STUDY. 

PLACE. 

The word, place, is from the French, and means that 
which is laid or set. 

LATIN. 

Lo'ouSy a place. The primaiy senae is /ay, or set. 

Loea}, /ocality, locate, dis/ocate, col/ocatioD, allocation^ locomoHvt, 
Gr'tk), (or'dinis,) order. The primary sense is roWj or series. 

Order, orc/inary, inordinate, subor(iinate, extraor(itnary. 
Me'dius, middle. The primary sense is to come to, or happen. 

Medium, mediate, imm^efiate, intermecfiate, mediocntj. 
Pbo'fe, near. Prox'imus, nearest The primary sense is to jdom to, or to- 
wards. 

Proximate, approximate, approach, reproach, waxeproaehed. 
Spatium, space. The primary sense is to open ottt, or widen. 

Space, spacious, expatiate, interspace, 
SupKB, above or over. 

Superior, «up^latiye, superb, inn^ptfrable, sttprcme, supremacy, super- 
cilious, sovereign. 
Yi'ois, change or succession. The primary sense is to turn, or change place. 

Vicar, tftcMsitude, vtc^-admiral, vice-president^ vicegerent, vieeroy, vU- 
' count. 

A'lius, foreign; another. The primary sense is to change. 
\ Alien, alienate, alienation, unalienable. 

Pos'tsbiob, following. 

Posterior, posterity, postern, preposteroua, 
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6BJB3DL 

Topos, (I'oyto;,) a place. The primary sense is position. 

TopiCf topical, topography, u/opian. 
Taxis, (t'oS^t,) a range, or arrangement The primary sense is to arrange. 

Sjntcus, taeticB, 

POBTY-THIBD STUDY. 

TDfE. 

The word, time, comes to us from the Saxon tima, and 
means to happen, or pass. The notion of time arises in the 
mind. 

LATIN. 

Tjem'pus, (tempo'rifiy) time. The primary sense is to /a//, or rush. 

Time, tempara}, temporaxy, contempora,Ty, tense, ex^amporaneoas^ temper, 
^^mpest^ extempore, iemplef temporize, tempeftuneef intempertaiee, ^atemper 
temperament, 
Anti'quus, ancient The primary sense is what is before. 

AfUiquarj, antiquatedy antique, anetent^ antic. 
Bbe'vis, short The primary sense is to break. 

Brevity, breviary, abdrmate, brie^ aeimbreve, breve. 
Di'es, a day. The primary sense is to shoot, as the rays of the dawn. 

jDtnrnal, diary, diel, meriitan, meruftonal, diem&L 
M'yom, an age. The primary sense iaftUlp 

Coeval, primeval, longevity. 
No'tus, new. 

iVbvel, novelist^ novelty, innovate, renovate, novice, novitiate. 
Noz, (noc'tis,) night The primary sense is to bend down, 

jVbc^umal, equinox;, equinoetiaL 
Sb'nez, aged. The primary sense is to extend. 

Senior, Mnator, M^nor, Motile, eenility. 
Ul'tihus, last The primary sense is to draw out, and be late or iitft 

Ultima,te, ultimately, tUtimatvLxn, ulterior, -penult, antepenult 

GREEK. 

Chbo'nos, {X^vo^i) time. The primary sense is to end or complete. 
• C7^rowicle, ^Aronic, chronology, chronometer, synchronism. 
15* 
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AscHE, {(*pX9if) the beginning. The primary sense is to teparatef to be fint 
Anarehjf archsmgel, archeology, archetype, ar<;4tteot» archires, patri- 
arch. 
Pro'tos, (ftpotof,) the first The primary sense is be/ore, in place or time. 
Protocol, prototype, /protoxide. 

CHAPTER iX. 
FOBM Aia> QUANTITY. 

FoBM and quantity are closely connected with the origin 
and growth of words — ^words relating to the world. 

FORTY-FOUBTH STUDY. 

FOBM. 

The word, form, is from the Latin, and comes from a root 
meaning to set, or bind. 

LATIN. 

Forma, form. 

Form, deform, conform, inform, mis/brm, mnlti/orm, perform, reform, 
transform, triform, nmform, waieformed, con/ormity, noncoD/brmity. 
CiBcuB, a circle. The primary sense is to sweep round, or tarn about 

Oirc, circle, enctrcle, circlet^ ctrcnit, circns, semicircle, circulate. 
Or' BIS, a circular body. The primary sense is round, 

Orb, orbit, or6icular, exor&itant^ disorded. 
Mo'dus, a manner. The primary sense is meantre, and then form. 

Mode, m^xier&te, modest, modiah, mood, modulate, accomtiiodate^ oom- 
modlouB, immo<{erate, immodest, modify, remodel, model, modievan, modsi' 
ator. 

GREEK. 

E(7k'lo8, (xvx%/k,) a circle. The primary sense ia to move round, 

Cyde, oncycZtcal, epieyde, cjfcJopflddia, encyc/opssdia. 
Go'nia, {yovla,) an angle. 

Dia^oTial, hexagon, heptagon, polygon, tri^on, trigonometry. 
^ Tu'pos, (f vrtoj,) a shape or mould. The primary sense is stroke, op mark 
made by a blow. 
Type, typie9\, ^^ography, anti^^i^ archetype, ^ter^type. 
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Ei'dos, (iliof^) image or appearane«. The primary sense of the root is to 
stretch — ^to see. 

Idolf cjeloid, spheroui 
Kxn'tron, (xivtfiov,) a central point The primary sense of the root is to 
ttin^ or prick — ^hence point. 

Centre, concentrate, eccentric, cen^rifagal, cen^petaL 

Mor'fhe, (ji'Op^Vf) a form. 

AinorphoJiB, metamo9}>Aotis, anthromat7>Aite. 

FORTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

QUAMTITY. 

The word, guantiiy^ comes from the Latin througli the 
French, and means how much. 

LATIN. 

QuANTUs, how great, or as much. 

Quanfity. 
Ntt'mebus, number. The primary sense is to name or telL 

Number, nwneroMB, enumerate, numeration numenetX, innumerable^ on- 
ni«m&ered. 
MiNOB, less. The primary sense is to divide or lessen. 

Minor, minority, min'ute, miniite, minion, mtnus^ diminution, dimtnish. 
Magnts, great The primary sense is strength or power — to stretoh. 

ifa^nitude, magnitj, magnanimous, magnificence, main, major, mayor, 
majoritjt majesty , majestioi 
Gsan'dvs, large. The primary sense is to advance. 

Grand, grandeur, aggrandize, grand&r, ^anc^iloquence. 
Bis, twice. 

^iped, binary, bisect, com&ine, balance, biennial 
Tbes, (tria,) three. 

TWad, treble, triangle, ^rine, ^rio, ^refoD, trident, ^nity, (rtple, ^pod, 
triune, triumvir, trivial, trisyllable. 
QuATUOR, four. Quadra, a square body. 

Qt^rant, quart, ^tioclrangle, jtMKlmped, f^qtMre^ ^fiarantine, quarter, 
%qitadrou, 
Cbntum, a hundred. 

Cent, centwtj, centurion, centipede. 
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Iktbgeb, whole, entire. The primarj sense is uiUouehed, 

IfUegralt entire, integ.er, integrity, 
Latus, broad. The primary sense is to extend or widen. 

LaterAi, /o^ttude, eollatereJt, dl/a/«. 
LoNGUB, long. The primarj sense is to draw out 

Long, /on^ttude, longeyiij, pro^oii^, oblong^ elongaX^ 
MuLTUs, many, much. The primarj sense is a heap or mass. 

Jfultitvidet mv//tfarious, mW^plj, mW^tplication, mW^tplied. 
OuxJB, alL 

Omnipotent, omntpresent^ omniscient. 
Pabs, (par'tis,) a part The primary sense of the root is to break. 

Part, paree\ parse^ j^ar^ial, particle, partiiiojif depart, impart, parti^- 
pate, im^r^tal. 
Plus, (plu'ris,) mor^ 

Fins, plurai, cfverpltu, enrplw, plurtk^ty, 
Pbimus, first 

Prime, ^mer,|>nmeya], |>rtmro8e^ i^rtmate, ^nnciple^ |>nnoipa], prior, 
priority. 
Torus, whole, all 

2b^al, ^o^ally, ^o^ality. 
Unus, one. 

CTnity, union, unite, disunite^ reunite, unii^ unison, unique^ tmsTerBe^ 
trinity. 



ABiTHMOfi, (apt^fioc,) nnmber. 

ulri^Am«tic, ari^Ametieian, logori^Am. 
DsKA, (dsxa,) ten. 

' i>6oalogue, deeagoiL 
HxPTA, {ifttOf) seven. 

J3<^^archy, A^fogon. 

MoNos, (ftofof,) sole, only. 

ifonad, monk, monastery, monarch, monotony, monopolize, monosyllabl«. 

Pan, {ftav, ftwvtog,) all, every. 

Pantheist, pantheon, panoply, panegyric^ panorama^ pon^^nime. 

PoLUB, (ttd^i,) much or many. 

Po/yanthns, poj^^ns, po/^eism, pQly^on, po^jfayllablo. 
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FORTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Weights and measures arose from the action of bodily 
organs or things in the world. 

LATIN. ' 

Gba'vis, heavj. The primary sense is preuing, or weighing down. 

Grave, gravity^ gravitation, aggravate, grief, grieve. 
Lb'vis, light. The primary sense of the root is to lift tip, or raise high. 

Levitjf aUmate, /ever, levy, relievCf leaven, 
MisTEOR, (mensus,) to measure. The primary sense is to lay, or extend. 

Mete, measure, dimension, immense, commensarate, immensity. 
PoNDUs, (ponderis,) a weight. The primary sense of the root is to weigh or 
balance. 

Pound, |>onderous, ponder, prepom2n*ate, im|}on<2erable. 

GBKEK. 

Babos, (]3apoj,) weight. The primary sense is pressing. 
Barometer^ barytone, 

Mkt'bon, (/ilt'poy,) a measure. The primary sense is to extend, or limiti 
Meter, meMcal, diameter, symmetry, thermometer. 

•CHAPTER X 
OOD. 

After God was known by man, the bodily organs, na 
ture and the soul, united to form words to express His nature. 

FORTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

OOD. 

De'us, God. Di'vua, a god. The primary sense is to place, or open as the 
dawn. 
Deity, deiat, divme, (Ktdnity. 
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Cbb'o, (crea'tum,) to create. The primary sense is to drive oat» or bring 
forth. 

Create, creation, creature, creator, procreation, recreation. 

IWofl, {&i6iy) God. The primary sense is to move, or place, or open as 
the dawn. 

Theistf a^Aeist, ^Aeism, a^Aeism, mono^^ism, poly^Aeism, ^Aeology, theo- 
craoy. 

FORTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

LAST THINGS. 

Last things are suggested by first tilings — ^the end waits 
upon the beginning. 

LATIN. 

Fi'nis^ an end or limit The primary sense is a litnitf or bounds. 

Finis, ^ntte, in^mte, in^mtude, define^ definite^ fin&\ definition, eonjine, 
afj^nity, inde/Snite, fine. 
Teb'minus, a bound or limit The primary sense is to turn, as at a limit. 
Term, terminate, determine, de^enninate, ez^ermtfiate^ indetemitnate^ 
interminable, forede^ermine, predetermine. 
Mobs, (mor'tis,) death. The primary sense is to fail or fiaU. 
MortaXf mortality, immortal, mortify, immortalize. 

GBSEX. * 

Tafhos, (td^oCf) a tomb. The primary sense is otoe or amazement 
Epitaph, cenotaph. 

FORTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE END OF THE THIRD PABT. 

The Third Part of the HAi!n)-BooK of Engrafted 
Words has furnished us with an agreeable view of words 
— ^thcir philosophic etymology. It has led us up to the 
native sources ©f words in the actions of the bodily organa 
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A few of the results may be recalled, and placed again 
before the mind. 

1. The organ of speech is the direct and visible source of 
language. Spoken words are its products. 

2. This organ is acted upon by all the other bodily organs 
and the world. They aid it in the formation of words. 

3. The several organs of the body, especially the senses, 
handsj feet and the organ of respiration^ aid the organ of 
speech so much as to become sources of large groups of 
words. 

4. The bodily organs are all modified by the world, which 
becomes in turn the source of many words. This is espe-- 
cially true of groves^ water and the heavens : plants and ani- 
mals are fruitful in aiding human speech. 

5. Muscular action is the source of nearly all words that 
denote action. It gives rise to the words that express the 
actions of going ^ having and giving ; and to these, nearly all 
the others may be referred. 

6. The soul is the true source of words, and through mus- 
cular action, as it appears in the various bodily organs, 
makes itself known. In doing so, it acts upon the whole 
body as its instrument. It speaks in every organ. 

* 7. Words, as thus viewed, have their origin in the bodily 
organs as acted upon by the world and used by the soul. 
Their study becomes simple and interesting. 

8. The etymology of words, as thus presented, loses all 
mystery. It becomes a part of our nature. The pupil is 
conducted to the various issues of words in bis language, as 
they had their birth in thie bodily organs of those who first 
used them, and in the ACTION and repose of his own bodily 
ORGANS, feels and knows their primary meanings. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 
THE BETROSPECT. 

• 

A RKTROSPBCT is always usefiil. It connects the present 
and past, and assists us to cany our experience into the 
fiiture. Betrospect makes knowledge portable. 

• 

FIFTIETH STUDY. 
A RETROSPECT OF THE THIRD HAND-BOOK. 

The end of the Hand-Book of Engrafted Words is 
reached, and may now, by a simple retrospect, be connected 
with the beginning. 

The Hand-Book of Engrafted Words proposed, at the 
outset, to make us acquainted with the engrafted words of 
our language — words of GoihtCj Celtic, French, Latin and 
Ghreek origin. In doing this, it regarded the two Hitnd- 
Books on the Anglo-Saxon part of our language as the 
basis and the Anglo-Saxon element as the stock on which 
the other elements have been engrafted. 

"The First Part of the Hand-Book ftirnished a historic 
view of all these elements, and laid open the composite char- 
acter of the English language. It also supplied the termina- 
tions, suffixes and prefixes of like origin — ^the materials by 
which the growth of words is carried on to meet the wants 
of the mind. 

The Second Part made us acquainted with these words 
in their historic etymology. It traced derivative words 
to their roots, and these roots to the languages from which 
we have directly received them. It led us to form words 
for ourselves by building on suffixes and prefixes to the 
root-word, and in this way repeat the steps by which the 
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Goths, French, Latins and Greeks formed their words and 
shaped them for speech. 

The Thibd Paet introduces us to these words in their 
PHILOSOPHIC ETYMOLOGY. It traced the chief words of the 
engrafted parts of our language to the Latin and Greek, and 
taking up the Latin and Greek radical words that have 
found their way into the English language, referred them 
to their natural origin in the organs of the body, as acted 
upon by the world, and called into action or repose by the 
soul. 

A simple history and philosophy runs through the whole, 
and opens up to us in successive views, some seven thou- 
sand choice words, which have been engrafted upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. An easy and progressive analysis and 
synthesis lead us to their national origin, and thence to their 
native sources in nature. Arrived at their natural origin, 
we have, within the compass of our otvn bodies^ the means of 
feeling and knowing their primary meanings. We are close 
by the fountain-heads of human speech. 

FIFTY-FIRST STUDY. 

A BETROSPECT OF THE THREE HAND-BOOKS. 

The three Hand-Books of English OrthoG:RAphy have 
conducted us over a wide and rich field. Before we dismiss 
them, it is desirable to cast a look across it and mark its 
outlines. 

The BLa^d-Booes have made us acquainted with English 
orthography in all that pertains to the English word — ^its 
structure, meaning and use. 

In doing this, the Hand-Books give a historic view of the 
language. It is analyzed and resolved into its elements. 
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The Anglo-Saxon is the stock, and the Gothic^ OeUicj French, 
Latin and Oreek elements, engraftures upon it, partaking of 
its form and vitality. The English language, like our own 
nation, is mixed. It is a composite language. 

The First Hand-Book fiimishes the Anglo-Saxon root- 
words. These are the words of the childhood of the Saxon 
race, and well become our childhood. These words are 
grouped under the things which they represent in speech, 
defined and vsed in imitative questions. In their study, the 
mind makes its first excursions over the objects lying be- 
tween home and heaven. 

The Second Hand-Book gives us the Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivatives. The radical words change their form and mean- 
ing to meet the wants of the mind. In studying these words, 
the child is first introduced by history to the Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. Analysis makes him acquainted with 
the materials of the growth of words. The application of 
these materials puts him in possession of some four thou- 
sand derivative words. In this way, he builds up words for 
himself, and repeats the steps of our Saxon forefathers. He 
makes his second excursion over the objects that lie between 
home and heaven. 

The Third Hand-Book makes us acquainted with the 
engrafted elements of the English language — the words of 
Gothic^ Celtic^ French, Latin and Oreek origin. To these 
words, history gives him a fiill introduction. Analysis lays 
bare their structure. Synthesis builds them up again. His- 
toric etymology traces them to the nations from which we 
have directly received them. Philosophic etymology follows 
them up to their natural origin in the bodily organs. In 
studying them, he follows the fall growth of the English 
mind, and as he makes his third excursion over the objects 
iying between home and heaven, feels the poverty of the 
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Anglo-Saxon element, and borrows jfrom all quarters to en- 
ricli it. 

Such is the course of studies laid down in the Three 
Hand-Books. It is the historic growth of our language, 
repeated in the growth of each mind. The words of the 
English language are presented in families^ grouped under 
the things which they represent, ranged under their national 
standards and traced to their native sources as they arose 
out of the action and repose of the bodily organs^ the world 
and the soul. 
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